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PREFACE 


LTHOUGH this book is primarily intended for the general 
reader who likes to stick his toes out from a deep easy- 
chair, and put his nose and “jimmy” pipe into a he-man’s 
book of adventure, as they say in the Middle Western states, 
it is hoped by the writer that members of the world-wide fellow- 
ship of treasure-hunters and professional wreckers and salvors 
will find in it reliable data regarding picturesque land caches 
and treasure islands, and bullion wrecks in the remoter parts of 
the Seven-and-Seventy Seas, from ’Frisco and Pondoland to 
Valparaiso and Shanghai. The writer has, here and there, 
incorporated some of his own queer experiences treasure-hunting 
in places very much out of the busy world. 

To bullion wreck-fishers and hunters of caches on land and 
in desert islands of the Pacific and the Spanish Main, the writer’s 
respectful advice is: ‘“‘ Before planning your expedition, look 
at this book and see what it may have to say about your favourite 
cache or wreck. In all these matters, it is as well to hasten 
slowly, so that you may have the less to regret. Trust in luck 
and keep your camera dry! More gold has come out of Elstree 
and Hollywood, Cal., and the newspaper syndicates than has 
been dug up from pirate Blackbeard’s hidden cave, or the wreck 
of the Grosvenor, East Indiaman ! ” 


FOREWORD 


By SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL 


WHO, IN THE MONTHS OF FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1926, 
LANDED ON Cocos IsLAND, FROM A DIESEL-ENGINED 
YACHT, TO HUNT FOR A GREAT PIRATE TREASURE, AS 
RECORDED IN HIS Book, My Grearesr ADVENTURE 


FEEL sure, as the spirit of adventure is imbued in us all, 

that this book entitled Treasure Hunting, which has 
been written by Mr. Harold T. Wilkins, will prove of great 
interest to every one. 

Inspired by the late Sir Frederic Young (war-time director 
of salvage operations at the British Admiralty), who raised a 
million in gold from the S.S. Oceana and other wrecks, Mr. Wilkins 
has spent years of research in collecting and collating available 
historic documents dealing not only with old galleon wrecks and 
recent, lost treasure ships, but with land caches all over the world. 
He has done a little treasure hunting himself in certain out-of- 
the-way and romantic spots in Europe. 

My own special interest is in the famous treasure island of 
Cocos, in the Pacific, whose reef-sown lagoons and rain-washed, 
wooded ravines I explored a few years ago. There is nothing in 
my opinion so intriguing as the hunting for buried treasure, and 
I can speak from experience, because I have dug for it myself, 
in this far-off corner of the globe, where the heat and risks which 
we had to endure were terrific. 

Notwithstanding these risks and discomforts, I would 
gladly go out there again and try my luck once more if the 
opportunity presented itself, and if I only had the time to'do so. 

Undoubtedly, there is much wealth hidden beneath the 
ground which still remains to*be found by those who have the 
enterprise and courage to try their luck at this game. 


MALCOLM CAMPBELL. 
26th April 1932. | 
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MYSTERIES OF DAVY JONES’S GRAVEYARD 


‘* Sand-strewn caverns cool and deep, 
Where the winds all are asleep. 
Where the sea beasts, ranged around, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground.” 


f Marrs tans whether hidden by land-thieves or water- 

thieves, or even by that greatest of all robbers and con- 
cealers, Davy Jones, of the almost unbreakable marine safe 
deposit vault, will always seize and hold the interest of people 
of all countries of the round world. And, while the spirit of 
youth remains yet alive and our old planet continues to roll on 
her way through the starry deeps, it would be treason to the 
goddess of Romance for one to sit upon the shore like another 
Canute and say to the waves: “ Roll ye back to the caves of 
the sea, over the rotting hulks and rusted anchors of the thousand 
waters of the world with all their wedges of gold and unnumbered 
jewels, we will have naught of you. For hidden treasure is of 
the land and its white coves alone.” 

We are now passing over the’threshold of an age which holds 
out a promise of underwater television to tell surface ships what 
is taking place within the range of the diver’s murky vision full 
fathoms forty below, and there are steel stairways leading to 
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‘submarine chambers.with illuminated windows opening like 
magic casements- into the- world “of ‘the sea-elves, ‘gambolling 
nereids, and scaly tritons with their “‘ wreathéd horns” in the 
green halls of Poseidon, saa of the devil-fish, the killer-whale, 
and the great sea-serpent. 

Mysteries are waiting to be. solved on the sea-bed—mysteries 
for whose solution the land archzologist would give his head, 
and one need not always travel to the ends of the earth to seck 
them. Some of these watets of mystery can be reached merely 
by taking the express overnight from Euston or St. Pancras, 
as, for example, to “ Tippermorie in ye sound of Mull,” where, 
for three hundred years, has lain rotting, in mud and ooze, the 
hulk of the Spanish galleon Florencia—or another—and it is just 
such riddles which may and should be solved by the modern 
magicians of electrical and salvage science. 

Many are the controversies, among world-renowned salvors, 
university professors, learned historians and archivists, and 
royal dukes of ancient lineage, to which this famous treasure 
wreck has given rise. Back of the whole lies a sinister story 
of the Elizabethan secret service and espionage, which is 
known to very few outside the ranks of historical period 
specialists. 

When the Spanish Armada broke through the cordon of 
Lord Effingham’s ships and anchored off the shores of Flanders, 
Drake’s sea-dogs got athwart their high-pooped sterns and 
lanterned galleries, and let loose fire-ships. Some 120 Spanish 
galleons fled in confusion northwards, round Cape Wrath, and 
more than half were wrecked on the inhospitable coasts of western 
Scotland and Ireland. One galleon—alleged to be the Dugue 
di Florencia—took shelter in Tobermory Bay, in the Inner Hebrides, 
and became involved in a clan squabble. English spies were 
on the watch, and some one informed the English authorities 
in far-away London, that there were about thirty million pesos 
(or pieces of eight) aboard this galleon. 

The Elizabethan contemporaries, no less than many modern 
salvors and other romantic and vicariously adventurous souls, 
listened to and repeated the hearsay—perhaps the exaggerated 
report of some English spy in Spain or France—about the fabulous 
riches aboard this galleon. For example, a certain William 
Asheby, an English government agent in Edinburgh, wrote, on 
November 6, 1588 to Sir Francis Walsingham, Queen Elizabeth’s 
‘Secretary of State : 
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«|. This six: weeks . . . Scotland,..a great ship ‘of 
Spain, about the isle of Mull in Maclane’s country, and 
cannot go thence. Those Irish (sic) people relieve them 
with victuals, but are not able to possess her, for she is well 
furnished with shot and men. If there be anie shippes of 
warre in Ireland thei might have a great praie of this ship, 
for she is thought to be verie riche.” 


The English government, and not without reason, were 
seriously concerned about the presence of this enemy warship 
on the coast of western Scotland; for there were rumours 
flying around of the likelihood of an invasion of the Border in 
which these Spanish marines and soldiers might take a leading 
part. A week later, Asheby writes to Lord Burghley : 


‘‘ The Spanish ship I mentioned . . . is burnt by treachery 
of the Irish, and almost all the men consumed by fire. It 
is thought to be on[e] of the principalle shippes, and some 
on of great accompt within, for he was alwaies, as thei saie, 
served with sylver. .. .” 


Asheby’s report was a garbled one. What had happened on 
board the ill-fated Spanish warship in Tobermory is told in a 
letter from Roger Aston to James Hudson, on November 8, 1588 
(it will be found in the Calendar of Scottish State Papers) : 


“The worde is come that the greate ship that lay in 
the west isles is blown up by order of John Smallet ; . the 
most part of the men are slain. The manner is this: 
Macclen, entertaining great friendship with them desired 
the borrowing of two cannons and one hundred ‘ hagbotters ’ 
to besiege a house of Angus Macauhales, and delivered to 
them a sister’s son of his master as a pledge for the safe 
delivery of them again. In this meantime, John Smalett, 
a man that has great trust among the Spaniards, entered 
the ship and cast in the powder upon a piece of lint, and so 
departed. Within a shortt tyme after, the lint took fire 
and...” 


Smallet was an agent or spy‘of both the Scotch and English 
governments, who had mixed himself up in a plot of James VI. 
of Scotland to assassinate certain noble Scots. Asheby tells 
Walsingham, on November 26, 1588, that eighteen Spaniards, 
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saved from the ship “ arnt ” in ‘Tobermory Bay, “ are ‘coming 
‘to this city (Edinburgh):” | 

As to his (Asheby’s) statement that the captain of the galleon 


was “served with ayes the present Duke of Argyll wrote, in 
Tg10: 
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The arms of the Florencia’s captain have been found 
on one of the plates recovered from the wreck. In. the 
Armada days, captains dined off their own service plate. 
The Spanish and Portuguese embassies furnished details of 
the arms of the Pereira family, and they correspond to those 
found on the plate recovered from the wreck.” 


There arises a question familiar to historians of buried 
treasure : Have contemporaries or later salvors fished up the 
alleged treasure ? 

On this head, besides the statement that a Swedish engineer, 
using a diving-bell, fished up a good deal of treasure in Tober- 
mory Bay, in 1688, there is to be borne in mind the fact that 
our Elizabethan ancestors, like their medieval forbears, had a 
very keen nose for hidden treasures of all kinds, and were not 
at all scrupulous about the methods employed to secure the 
hidden gold. Let those who doubt it read the following curious 
document, from the Carew Papers, which is preserved in the 
Archbishop’s Library at Lambeth Palace. Dated September 22, 
1588, it is a commission from Lord Deputy FitzWilliam to Sir 
Thomas Morris, Sir George Boucher, and Sir George Carew : 


‘Whereas the distressed fleet of the Spaniards, by 
tempest and contrary winds, through the providence of 
God, have been driven upon this coast and many of them 
wrecked in several places in the province of Munster, where 
is to be thought hath not only been much treasure cast 
away, now subject to the spoil of the country people, but 
‘also great store of ordnance, munitions, armours, and other 
goods of several kinds, which ought to be preserved for and 
to the use of her Majesty, and to the end there may be due 
inquiry had as well of the premisses as also of the shipping 
which are or by any means ‘may be recovered, we authorise 
you to make inquiry both by oaths and otherwise, to take 

-all hulls of ships, stores, treasures, etc., into your hands ; 
and to apprehend and execute all Spaniards found there of 


Wu 
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what quality soever. Torture may be used in prosecuting the 
inquiry. 
“ CasTLE OF DUBLIN. 
(Signed) W. FytzWILiiam (at beginning), 
Ap. Dusuin canc., W. BAGENALL, 
Gerr. Fenton, Ep. WATERHOWSE.” 


On the Spanish side, reports were reaching Madrid regarding 
the fate of the dispersed galleons of the Armada. In the Spanish 
archives at Simancas is a species of newsletter from a Spanish 
spy in London : 


‘a1 November 1588. (N.S.). Paris Archives. K.1568. 
Advices from London: ‘A fresh report has just come from 
Ireland saying that many ships of the Spanish Armada have 
been lost on that coast, and that many persons have been 
beheaded and others taken prisoners. I send a list of them, 
furnished by a friend, which makes me believe what I have 
hitherto doubted. The ships lost there, they say, amount 
to sixteen or more. I have believed little or nothing of this, 
but in view of this relation, I am afraid there has been a 
great misfortune, especially as there is a certainty here that 
only forty-two of the ships of the Armada, mostly small, 
have arrived in Spain.’ ” 


Whatever the literary and adventurous glories and aspects 
of the Elizabethan Age, one could not accuse it of any undue 
tendency towards humanitarian feeling where the poor—civilians, 
or soldiers, of any nation, including its own—were' concerned. 

. Did not Froude say of Elizabeth Tudor that she viewed with the 
utmost equanimity the slaughtering or evil treatment of the 
wretched Irish kernes, while their lords, who had incited them 
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to rebellion against the English crown, were, by virtue of their 
aristocratic status, to be sacrosanct in the eyes of Essex, and 
strictly was he called on to observe this order of his royal mis- 
tress? Consider the following letter from Antonio de Vega— 
it was originally in Paris, whence it was taken to the Spanish 
archives—dated November 21, 1588 : 


** Advices from London: ‘ .. . 1 think false the assertion 
here that a number of Spaniards have been hanged at Mull, 
one of the Orkney Isles (sic). This was untrue, so I hope 
the rest is that every hour and minute they are reporting 
here. God prosper the Spaniards that are left there (in 
Ireland), for it would be a very good opportunity for dis- 
turbing these people. . . . A ship, they say, which is the 
hospital of the Armada, put into Plymouth in a great storm. 
The Council has sent orders for every one on board to be 
hanged, except a few of the principal officers. It is said 
that the same order has been sent to Ireland, as they do 
not want to feed them, and Spain will not ransom them. I 
cannot believe they will do it. They also assert that twelve 
ships of the Armada had appeared on the West Coast of 
England. Ifso, God help them! .. .” 


To return to the subject of the alleged treasure aboard the 
sunken galleon in Tobermory Bay, one cannot resist asking the 
question: ‘“‘ Are there really 30,000,000 pesos waiting to be 
fished up by some lucky salvor, raking the timbers of old African 
oak of which this galleon was made ? ” 

Many, if not all, of the salvors who have attacked the galleon 
wreck in the last 330 years, assumed that the drowned ship is 
“the Florence, sunk in Tippermorie, in ye sound of Mull,” to 
cite the words of Archibald Miller, “‘ of Grinok,” November 20, 
1683, to be seen by any who can consult the Rawlinson MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. But it must be noted that 
the Spanish historian, Dr. Fernando Duro, author of the Armada 
Invincible and Armada Espajiola, says the ship called “‘ the Duque 
di Florencia”? got safely back to Spain, and that the archives of 
Florence record that the galleon blown up at Tobermory was a 
transport or mao, the San Juan de Bautista of the squadron of 
Castile, of 750 tons, 24 guns, and carrying 297 soldiers and 136 
marines, under the command of Don Diego Manrique. 

If the drowned galleon of Tobermory Bay is really the galleon 
Florencic—and an exhibit cf silver plate now, or recently, in the 
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museum at Inveraray Castle suggests that this may be the ship— 
treasure hunters may note that, in May 1588, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia sent to Philip of Spain a List of Armada ships, sailing 
from Lisbon, which mentions the “‘ Florencia, 961 tons, 52 guns, 
400 soldiers, and 86 sailors.’ As the reader will soon see, there 
is a point of importance concerned with the tonnage of the ships 
of this fleet, in which the highest tonnage of any ship of the 
squadron was held by the San juan, the “ galleon fleet vice-flag- 
ship,” of 1050 tons. In fact, the highest tonnage of any ship in 
the Armada was that of a flagship in the Levantine squadron— 
1249 tons—commanded by Don Martin de Bertondona. 

Now, the peso, or piece of eight, is about the size of the U.S. 
dollar, and one such peso fished up from the bottom of Tobermory 
Bay weighed 400 grains, so that a cargo of thirty million pieces 
of eight would weigh no less than 765 tons! Would not this be 
a great freight for the Florencia galleon of 941 tons, carrying, in 
addition, many men, horses, and stores, and much ammunition 
and ordnance ? 

It may be that the truth lies somewhere between those folk 
who say that the sunken galleon carried no treasure at all and 
others who swing to the other extreme and roundly assert that 
she was a floating bank of a fleet payship loaded with bullion 
or specie, and even carrying a crown or diadem : 


‘“‘T saw one paper of Latin extracted out of the Spanish 
records that there was thirty millions of cash on board the 
said ship, and it tells it lay under the sell (sill) of the gun- 
room. ... I found a Crown or Diadem, and had hooked 
the same, but being chained it fell amongst the timbers ; 
the crown is in the Spanish records. . . .” 


So Archibald Miller of ‘‘ Grinok,” to the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., in 1683. 
I have by me, as I write this, a letter from the Duke of Argyll, 
in which he says : 
** Lonpon, W. 
14, December 1924. 


“The Crown mentioned in the MSS. is said to have 
been the one intended to be used if Philip of Spain had been 
ritually crowned in Westminster Abbey. 


“To: H. T. Wirxms, Esq.” 
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The records at Inveraray Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Argyll, who has special rights over the wreck and its contents, 
say that an ancestor saw State papers in Madrid which affirm 
that the Almirante Florencia, assumed to be the Tobermory galleon, 
was the payship of the Armada, and carried aboard chests 
containing the thirty million pesos. That belief was evidently 
held by King Charles I. of England and Scotland, for he raised 
the Crown rights in treasure trove, and contested with the 
contemporary Duke of Argyll the rights in the wreck. He lost 
the case. Charles II. did likewise, and also lost. There arose 
a picturesque legend to the effect that a curse lay on the sunken 
gold, perhaps because the Duke of Argyll mixed himself up in 
the rebellion of Monmouth and literally lost his head. In later 
centuries the curse operated, so it 1s said, in the case of a diver 
named Gush, who tackled the hulk and met an untimely end ; 
and when Colonel Foss, a recent salvor with experience in the 
Ceylon pearl fisheries, sent down a diver, who stuck a steel 
probe into the hulk—he said the pieces of African oak were so 
hard that only a stonemason could cut them—the Colonel is 
said to have had words with the diver, and, not being able to 
hire other divers, had a diving-bell made, which, for one reason 
and another, was not put to use on the wreck. 

The social origins of the people, who, in the last fifty years, 
have sought to fish up the millions in Tobermory Bay, have 
been as various as those in the two Houses of Parliament. Miss 
Margaret Naylor, a plucky woman diver, tried her luck on the 
wreck in 1924 ; Colonel Streatfield, M.P. for Galloway, an expert 
diver, went down into the waters in 1928, and excavated the 
bed of the sound around the submerged timbers ; then a syndicate, 
in which Colonel K. N. Foss (seventy years old) had the financial 
backing of London society women, sent down a diver who vainly 
groped around, baffled by the murkiness intensified by the 
stirred-up silt on the bed of the sound. He was not even able 
to locate the site of the hulk, and a plan was projected to pierce 
through six feet of clay in order to penetrate to the galleon’s 
strong room. Davy Jones was left grinning—such a wicked old 
bogle is he, and many intrepid diggers has he foiled with similar 
and worse dirty tricks. The most recent effort, of which I have 
knowledge, to solve the riddle of this elusive wreck was that 
planned in 1930 by Captain A. Lochnell-Campbell and Mr. 
Myles Stapelton-Smyth. 

Other parts of the wild western Scottish coast are reputed to 





have their still unsalved galleon wrecks—doubtless, among them 
some of the lost ships referred to in Spanish archives. Fair Isle, 
twenty-three miles south-west of Mainland, in the Shetland 
Islands, is said to be the rock on which smashed, in 1588, the 
galleon El Gran Grifon, flying the flag of Don Juan Gomes de 
Medina, admiral. This lone island is never visited by tourists, 
has to import cereals to last half the year, and receives its mails 
by fishing-smack once a fortnight. It is only four miles long, and 
might suit any gentleman who, disgusted with the trend of 
modern civilisation, wishes to indulge latent desires for a hermit’s 
life. ‘There is no report of a curse on this galleon’s gold. 

Ould Oireland—may we be forgiven the brogue—seems to 
have done best out of galleon silver. I was recently told a 
romantic story about an old diver—an Englishman—employed 
many years ago in salvage work on the Irish coast, off Galway. 
He was in the habit of spending his evenings in tippling old 
Irish whisky with the fishermen of the local coves; some of 
whom proved the adage that in whisky is truth, for they spoke 
of an old tradition in the countryside. One of the ships of the 
Spanish Armada had been wrecked, not far from the coast, and 
one fisherman said he was willing to point out the site of the 
wreck if the diver proved a man of honour. The diver, having 
finished his job, went out with the fisherman for long weeks, 
dragging fur the old wreck. At last their grapnels hit on an 
obstruction, and the diver put on his gear and went down to 
what proved to be the remains of an ancient Spanish ship. 
Searching around, he came on a large number of dollars, or 


pieces of eight, which had been packed in small barrels that had 
25 
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rotted away under the action of the salt water. The coins were 
concreted together in the shape of the barrels. With the pro- 
ceeds, the diver, who had caught what used to be considered a 
complaint peculiar to aspiring British workers—the “ brick and 
mortar fever ’’—built a row of houses, which he dubbed “‘ Dollar 
Row.” The moral of all this, clearly, is: Don’t trust the gold 
standard ; pin your faith to Doubloon Tenements and laugh at 
bankers. 

What was believed to be part of an old Spanish Armada 
galleon was dragged to the surface, in 1929, by a trawler working 
the Flannan Islands ground, in the Outer Hebrides, Scotland. 
The steamer was in water 130 fathoms deep—the diving gear 
which can stand this terrific pressure has yet to be invented— 
when her nets became foul of a piece of wreckage, which proved 
too large to be got aboard. The crew examined the obstruction, 
cut off pieces of it, and discovered that it was sewn with designs 
in hand-worked leather. The wreckage was part of a sleeping 
berth of a large sailing ship. They marked the spot where the 
wreckage was found, since treasure galleons are said to have 
foundered nearby. 

Glenarm Castle, the historic seat of the Earl and Countess 
of Antrim, which was burnt to the ground in a fire in 1929, 
had two treasure chests said to have been taken from the wrecks 
of Armada galleons which drove ashore on the reefs near the 
castle. The naval archivist, Professor J. K. Laughton, pours 
out the vials of irony on these same Armada treasure chests : 


““, .. Lhe most common of these relics is a chest, 
always a treasure chest, although I do nut recollect that the 
treasure was ever found in them... . It would not be 
difficult to collect in the South of England alone more of 
these treasure chests than there were ships in the Armada 
. . . handsome pieces of furniture, and undoubtedly Spanish, 
but not more than six can have come from the Armada... . 
The thirty million pieces of eight at ‘Tobermory is an exag- 
geration. . . . The Almirante of Oquendo’s squadron carried 
the Paymaster-General of the fleet, and presumably had the 
greater part of the Government money. This is recorded 
by Ferdinand Duro in one place as 50,000 ducats, and in 
another as 30,000 crowns. The silver ducat was worth 
three shillings, the crown five shillings, so that the total 
value of the treasure was about £7000. When the ship 
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was taken a prize into Weymouth Bay, no treasure was 
officially found, though a heavy chest was reported to the 
Commissioners—what was in it is not stated. The treasure 
myth may be dismissed to keep company with the other 
exploded myths—the missionaries, the inquisitors, and the 
chains for heretics of the enslaved. . . .” 


93 


Mr. Laughton spurns the “ legends ’’ of Armada guns and 
relics found in the Downs. Not a single Armada ship came into, 
or near, the Downs (he says) from the time of their first appear- 
ance off the Lizard until Lord Howard of Effingham bade fare- 
well to it off the Firth of Forth. Probably, he suggests, these 
finds are the remains of the Spanish fleet destroyed by van 
Tromp in the Downs, in 1639 : 


‘“T read, a few weeks ago [this was in the late summer 
of 1g10], that one Armada ship, the Santa Catalina, was 
wrecked on Lundy Island (in the Bristol Channel), but there 
is no evidence that any ship of the name came through 
St. Patrick’s Channel. . . . The San Pedro Mayor, an Armada 
ship of 581 tons, and with 213 soldiers and 28 marines, 
was wrecked near Bolt Head (S. Devon). . . . After passing 
round Ireland she may have stood to the eastward, but 
was caught by the northerly (Rennell’s) current, which 
runs with exceptional force, after a westerly gale.” 


As to the numbers of Spanish Armada treasure chests re- 
ported as still extant in various parts of the British Isles, Professor 
Laughton makes the suggestion that they were, for the most 
part, repositories of bridal trousseaux, since there was much 
intermarriage between Cornwall (England) and Spain. 

I would respectfully suggest to Professor Laughton that, as 
in certain modern instances of veiled propaganda, it is possible 
to swing too far the other way in entirely dismissing old tradi- 
tions. For example, the stories of the sadists who tortured both 
good Catholics and Protestant heretics in the dungeons of the 
Dominican friars in Spain, Portugal, and Latin America and the 
Indies are most certainly not myths. There is, in fact, quite 
good evidence for such stories. The amount of the treasures 
actually on board the Armada ships will, or may, in the ultimate, 
be solved by the scientific salvors of the future. The old Latin 
tag applies here : in medio tutissimus ibis. Moreover, the arrival 
of the captured Spanish payship in Plymouth harbour with no 
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treasure reported (officially) is a suspicious circumstance. Did 
the Elizabethan seamen do, as did their descendants one hundred 
and fourteen years later, in the Augustan age of Sir George 
Rooke and the Vigo Bay galleons, “ lift’? the Spanish crowns, 
pesos, and ducatoons long before they could be anticipated by 
the agents of the English Council of State, in such ports of landing 
as Plymouth? Considering the age of Red-Beard Drake and the 
prince of pirates, the Earl of Cumberland, nothing is so likely. 
Meantime, the riddle of the Tobermory galleon, and her identity, 
remain unsolved. 


The wild Bay of Vigo, in Galicia, with its sudden, blinding 
fogs which make the neighbourhood a byword among navigating 
officers of liners bound to and from London and the East, haunts 
the dreams of salvors and marine treasure-hunters the world over. 

‘“* I cannot imagine why you should think I had anything 
to do with ‘ Navarino Bay’ or with the ‘ Vigo,’ which are two 
‘duds’ and always have been,” said to me the late Sir Frederic 
Young (salvor of specie and bullion to the value of £670,000 
from the sunken liner Oceana). This represents the opinion of a 
man whose knowledge of wrecks and their possibilities was 
unrivalled. 

Yet, in 1929, I read in London newspapers that a corps of 
Italian deep-sea divers, under the leadership of Signor Venturini, 
were projecting the salvage of these galleons, lying 300 feet deep 
in the ooze and silt of Vigo Bay. 

This picturesque port had for centuries been deemed by the 
wasps of the sea a pot in which to dip for the jam coming from 
the Spanish Main. The Fugger letters, under the date of May 6, 
1594, record, from a correspondent in Venice, that four English 
corsairs had arrived in Vigo Bay, expecting to find anchored 
there the “Indian” fleet, sheltering from contrary winds. 
‘* But, as they did not, they set the port afire and sailed away.” 
Ever since the elephantine decree of the Pope had given half 
the world to Spain and Portugal, the Lutheran corsairs had kept 
a wary eye on this Galician bay, and well was the painful fact 
known to the merchants with gold in barrels and casks, and 
precious freights in hold, aboard the flota coming from the 
Indies ! 

The question which interests treasure-hunters is, of course : 
What are the facts about the galleons of Vigo Bay and their lost treasures ? 

In the time of the War of the Spanish Succession the flota 
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of treasure galleons had anchored in Vigo Bay, under the guard 
of a squadron of twenty-three French men-o’-war, when an 
English fleet, then homeward bound from Cadiz, under the 
command of Sir George Rooke, got wind of the tremendous 
loot lying behind the booms and under the guns of the forts 
looking over the bay. On the English ships were the troops of 
the Duke of Ormonde—they had been disappointed in the luck 
of a cruise off other Spanish ports—and decided to give battle 
to the Dons and the Froggies. 

The Frenchmen drew up in line of battle, and the guns of the 
forts belched torrents of shot, when the British warships Torbay 
and Monmouth, to the rousing huzzas of Queen Anne’s tars, 
smashed the booms and were followed into the harbour by the 
English and Dutch men-o’-war. 

Procrastination had indeed been the thief of time and the 
treasure of these richly laden galleons, bursting with the ingots 
of Potosi, and the plate of Peruvian and Mexican mines. A 
terrible struggle followed. The Spanish admiral gave orders to 
sink the galleons to baulk the treasure-hunters, and a raging 
fight was staged between the French setting fire to the ships 
and the English trying to take them. Now, as soon as he had 
heard that Rooke’s tars were coming, the Captain-General of 
Spain, the Prince de Brabancon, wanted the treasure to be landed 
from the galleons, and he assembled ten carts to take it away 
from the quays; but the comercio of Cadiz opposed it on the 
ground that such landing of treasure in Galicia was a breach of 
their privileges. The Council of the West Indies debated and 
did nothing until the guns of Sir George Rooke’s ships were 
waking the echoes of Vigo Bay. The Spaniards had actually 
replaced on board the galleons some of the plate they had 
already unladed, having been told that the allied Anglo-Dutch 
navy had gone home, when the thunder of the ordnance in the 
Spanish forts disillusioned them. 

Divers, sent down by the English to fish up these treasures, 
were foiled by a hot fire from the forts. While Rooke was on 
his way to Vigo Bay, a Spanish official, Don Velasco, secretly 
landed 3653 chests of silver plate from the galleons, and sent 
the chests up-country. The only roads at that time in Galicia 
were vile, and very lonely mule tracks infested by brigands 
raiding from precipitous mountain passes ; so he commandeered 
what few mules were available, paid a stiff price for their hire, 
loaded the chests on to carts, and put them under an escort of 
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soldiers. The treasure, so landed, was sent to Santiago, Lugo, 
Villafranca, and Segovia. Don Carlo L. Iberti, the well-known 
Spanish salvor, laboriously computes, from the evidence of the 
Spanish archives, that these chests weighed 310,505 kilogrammes 
(about 310} tons) and contained 9,574,513 pieces of eight ; 
worth to-day about £2,100,000, or 10,500,000 dollars. These 
chests seem to have reached their destination safely. 

Contemporary accounts say that 14,000,000 pieces of eight 
were taken out of the galleons before the English fleet arrived ; 
but the whole of that part of the treasure shipped on the galleons 
to the account of the King of Spain was not landed. In fact, 
the King of Spain afterwards seized all the plate of the galleons 
saved at Vigo, which certainly imports that he was seeking 
compensation at the expense of the merchants. 

Some Spanish and Spanish-American historians affirm that 
only 10 to 15 millions of the treasure were conveyed to Lugo 
from Vigo Bay, which figure conforms with the total saved, 
under the head of shipments for the Exchequer in Madrid. 
Zamaicos has it that, out of the 38,500,000 pesos shipped on the 
flota, taken in Vigo Bay in 1702, about 12 millions only were 
landed in that port. Alaman and Rivera hold that 17 million 
pesos were not recovered. 

At the last moment, on October 13, M. de Gastines, a Franco- 
Spanish official, loaded two carts with fifteen bags of 1000 
piastres each, from the King’s treasure, three bags of 1000 pieces 
of eight, and six bags of 1000 piastres, and five silver ingots. A 
high rate of hire was paid for the carts, and it is probable soldiers 
transported this treasure although it was not at once taken 
away. On another wagon were placed a huge trunk of silver 
plate, belonging to the Marquis de Nesmond, six enormous silver 
ingots, and from eight to ten thousand pieces of eight in bags. 
These wagons reached a little iskand town named Redondela. 

‘‘T had the great sorrow of being compelled to abandon 
four coffers full of money belonging to some poor Spanish mer- 
chants who begged me to have it landed,” says de Gastines, 
reporting to the Comte de Chateaurenaud. All this latter 
treasure fell into the hands of the English, who landed, marched 
on Redondela, and looted the town. The Anglo-Dutch fleet 
left Vigo with treasure amounting to four million pieces of eight, 
according to the Spanish historian, Dr. Nicolas y Leal. 

Vivid light—and the aura of loot waiting some modern 
salvor—illumines the story of the fight told in the rugged words 
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of an English seaman, recorded in fading ink on browned and 
musty paper in the British State archives. Here are the extracts 
from the still unpublished log : 


‘A Jornall kept abord of her Majt’s shipe Monmouth, 
from ye 28 Day of Nobr. 1701/2 to ye 15 Day of March 
1702/3 By me David Carr. Mr. (Master). 

‘In ye harbor of Vigo, ye 13 day at anchor at ye head 
of Vigo harbour, in 8 fathom and 3 water 12 Sep. 1702. 

‘‘ About 4 one hour past one of ye clocke, we and other 
shypes was ordred in to engage ye enemy that Lay within 
a boome cable and slyret (?), and made what Saile we 
coulde in towards them. Coll. Robson being in ye Tarbay 
(sic) he broke ye boome shortt and was Like to be burned 
falinge ner (near) to a franch fire shipe, when we got within 
ye Boombe we found severall of ye franch men of warr one 
fire and also of ye gallounes (galleons) and some kame 
ashore and stranded, @ others was taken, about 6 men of 
warr and about 4 galleounes ... anchored hear (her) 
within ye boom yesterday aboutt 4 past 2 of ye cloke.”’ 


The log records that the Monmouth remained at anchor in 
Vigo harbour from October 14 to 19, 1702. In the latter day : 


‘This morning sr. gorge (Sir George Rooke) withe ye 
Dutch shipes and ye rest (?) of ye English shipes, bound for 
England, sailed from Vigo towards ye Island Bajona. 

Ye 26 day at Noon, ye year 1702, October, ye South 
end of ye Island dmd. bore ENE 3 N. distant 2 milles, at 7 
this morning, we weighed. ye wind variable this 24 hours 
bettween ye SW and ENE moderate and Calme, till this 
fornoon, then a fresh gale at NE and ENE aboutt that time 
our galoun being astarne strake upon a sunken rock and 
evididetley (sic) they fired guns for helpe. they beinge in 
Distres as we Did suppos. 

‘“ 27 day at noon, ye island dmd. bearing by estimation 
3 2d 12 degrees dist. 49 milles . . . a wind blowing very hard 
this 24 hours. at 5 Last nighte ye Iland dmd. bore abt. 5 
Leagues. about that time our men all came from ye 
galeoune.”’ 


After losing the galleon on the rock pinnacle off the Galician 
coast, the Monmouth seems to have made no attempt to salve her 
treasures—assuming she had any aboard, on which nothing is 
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said—nor is any list of the treasures given. It is unfortunate 
that the captain’s log of the Monmouth for this month and year 
has long gone into the limbo of forgotten things, being probably 
removed from the naval archives in Whitehall by some eighteenth- 
century Secretary or Lord of the Admiralty, or Navy Office, 
and never returned by his heirs. 

The unfortunate merchants—many of them of German, 
Dutch, or Flemish extraction—must evidently have represented 
to the Court at Kensington that their property had been looted 
by the Dutch and English officers and tars from the ships of the 
Spanish flota ; for when the British ships began to arrive at the 
home ports they found customs officers awaiting them. Theirs 
was the thankless job of “‘ robbing” officers and men of the 
hard-won plunder of the Vigo galleons. Consider these extracts 
from letters to various Government officials on the Plunder and 
Booty from Port St. Mary’s and Vigo (Cal. Dom. S.P. Queen 
Anne) : 


Mr. Hook, of Plymouth, reports on November 17, 1702: 


‘J found the Captain (Braines) has a picture without a 
frame, a small paper only of china and glasses, and the mate 
has 3 little pippets and one image painted with gold.” 


Mr Hugh Jones, from Falmouth, on same day and year : 


“«. . . I have landed the goods at the hazard of my life. 
If I had not been back’d with all the packet boat’s men in 
arms to assist [I] could not repel the fury of the Dragoons. 
The goods are worth about £1500.” 


Mr. Jones’s brother, port tide waiter, went aboard the 
Charity, Commander James Burney, who said he would hand 
over no goods till he saw the Prince’s (Queen Anne’s Lord High 
Admiral of the Fleet) order for it, so H. J. had to go off and get 
it, while the ship was stopped in the harbour and watched in 
case some one tried embezzlement. 

Samuel Powell writes from Deal, November 10, 1702 : 


“Out of Lord Portmore’s baggage, I took 25 pieces of 
plate (forks and spoons), a bag of 400 dollars, snuff, etc. 
All has been lodged in the Customs House, under three 
locks.”’ 


Sir George Parker (from Portsmouth, November 12, 1702) 
must have been the cause of some blasphemous salt-water oaths, 
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calculated to tear a great hole in the cordage or set afire the junk, 
for, says he: 


‘“We secured some plate and money, which we met 
coming ashore in charge of some officers’ servants.” 


Also Mr. Cole of Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, intercepted 
some dirty work at the cross roads by Mr. Filibustering Bill, 
the goldsmith of Newport. He says, November 21, 1702, he 
caught plate running away from the prize ships. It ran away 
a second time, and was recaptured, when Mr. Bill promised it 
** shall be forthcoming.” 

Naturally, the times being what they were, at sea and ashore, 
a mere fleabite of the treasure reached the Crown. “A great 
deal of the treasure taken at Vigo was embezzled, and fell into 
private hands. The public was not much enriched by the 
extraordinary capture, though the loss our enemies made by it 
was a vast one,”’ says Bishop Burnett, in a letter written in 1702. 
Queen Anne issued a proclamation at the Royal Exchange, and 
some of the plunder was subsequently taken from men-o’-war 
and the galleons lying at Woolwich, and transmitted to the Mint. 
How much is not known. Probably from two to three million 
pesos and plate was conveyed to certain English country houses, 
where it may be found to-day on baronial sideboards—that is, 
if it has not recently been sold in London auction rooms. Some 
country churches, as at Matson, Gloucester, have the loot of 
Spanish-American towns on their altars. ‘“‘ Taken out of a 
church at the Havana, by the Earl of Albemarle. ... ” is in- 
scribed on a richly decorated gold and silver chalice (now on the 
altar of Matson Church, Glos.), “lifted”? by George, Earl of 
Albemarle, at the reduction of the Havana, in 1762. As the 
Roman Emperor once said: ‘“ It doesn’t smell any differently 
from any other gold ! ” 

As would be expected, attempts to fish up the treasure of the 
drowned Vigo galleons have been frequent, so much so, as to 
earn for the enterprise the name of the ‘‘ Vigo Bay Bubble.” 
The Comte de Chateaurenaud, commander of the escorting 
French fleet, set his men diving down to the hulks after Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s ships had sailed away, but he had no success. 
A Spaniard, Juan Antonia Rivero, in 1732 “had a go,” also 
unsuccessfully ; a Welshman, named Evans, fished up cases of 
plates of silver about 1760, but had to leave suddenly ; Loubet, 
a Frenchman, followed, in 1825 ; Captain Dixon of the British 
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ship Enterprise salved plate, coins, and ingots in 1829 ; one Mugen 
was on the job in 1870; E. A. Corbin, an American, in 1892. 
It is to be noted, too, that in 1883 the Vigo Bay Treasure Com- 
pany of San Francisco enlisted the services of Colonel John E, 
Gowen, who had been misled into trying to fish up non-existent 
treasure in the sunken Crimean wrecks off the harbour of Sebas- 
topol. Gowen said his divers excavated the mud around the 
hulk of Almirante, a forty-four gun ship commanded by Admiral 
Manuel de Velasco, and hoped to raise her to the surface. He 
failed, though Spanish warships were on the watch to see there 
was “‘ no crooked stuff.’”> But Colonel Gowen came very near 
success, since he located the submerged wreck of the galleon 
lost by the Monmouth, whose log we quoted above. 

“The sea-bed, around where this galleon lies, is covered 
with rocks, but, I think, with the help of good divers, her treasure 
may easily be recovered.” ‘This, of course, assumes that the 
sunken galleon had treasure aboard when she sank ; although, 
of course, it would not be likely that the Monmouth would have 
put a prize crew aboard an empty galleon. Salvors may note 
that the timbers of this galleon are visible in fine weather, when 
they are seen to lie on a bed of rocks in limpid water. A careful 
watch, however, has to be kept for fear of the tricks of that 
devilish old dog, Davy Jones ; for the Bay of Vigo is more to 
be feared than the Bay of Biscay. 

A year or so ago the commander of the diving ship Sazs, 
Signor Venturini, told me he had every expectation of recovering 
part of the treasures of the Vigo Bay wrecks : 


‘* Although we have only been at work for a short time, 
we have located the hulls of the galleons, and already 
brought up some ancient timbers, cannon, silver plate, 
silver drinking cups, barrels of wine, and weapons. The 
wooden hulks are easy to break open. The depth is only 
three hundred feet, and the water is calm, but it takes time 
to look into more than forty sunken ships embedded in mud. 

‘The salvage of the gold and silver coin depends chiefly 
on what sort of container it was kept in. Ifthe treasure was 
in stout iron or oaken chests that are still more or less intact, 
then we shall have no great trouble, for the chests can be 
sent up in buckets. But if the coin has been scattered in 
the deep mud, then it will be a long and difficult job. 

‘* Unfortunately, we do not know which of the seventeen 
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galleons had been unloaded of their precious cargo before 
the battle, nor those more or less sacked by the English, and 
so I suppose we must search them all to locate the money.” 


On the other hand, the President of Sorima, Italian salvors of 
the P. & O. liner Egypt and the torpedoed Belgian steamer 
Elisabethville, wrote to me : 


“We are not engaged in the salvage of the Spanish 
galleons of Vigo Bay. We have studied the business thor- 
oughly, and find it not interesting for us.” 


The Public Ledger (Pennsylvania), of the year 1886, has an 
odd echo of a law-court case, indicating how badly certain Ameri- 
cans had been “ stung ” in the matter of the Vigo Bay galleons : 


‘* A bill in equity commenced by counsel of Mr. F. Z. 
Collings against John J. Boyle and the Vigo Bay Treasure 
Company (a New Jersey corporation). . . . Collings said 
he had raised $35,000 for the purchase of diving gear, 
pontoons, and pumps to fish up the $7,000,000 treasure, 
and that Boyle had not transferred to him, as promised, 
20,000 shares in the concern. It was stated that the galleons 
from the Havana had mahogany aboard, as well as gold 
and silver ore, and other valuable merchandise. That the 
British carried off the treasure from five of the galleons and 
sunk the other twenty, five having already been discharged 
before the British came on the scene. The cargo was 
valued at $50,000,000, of which the Spaniards got away 
with $7,000,000, and the British with $6,000,000, leaving 
$37,000,000 sunk in the galleons. The vessels lie at a depth 
of 45 feet of water, covered with a deposit of mud seven 
inches thick. . . . The work is now going on (i.e. in the 
summer of 1886) and twelve of the galleons have been 
located, and 31 tons of mahogany recovered besides brass 
cannon and silver ore. The treasure is said to be placed 
above the keelson of the ships, and the cargo has to be 
removed before the treasure can be reached.” 


Many are the stately wooden ships and tall East Indiamen 
which have split on the rocks on various points of the stormy 
coasts of South Africa. In the fall of 1930 a schoolboy, wander- 
ing over the rocky reefs of a part of the coast near Durban, 
South Africa, saw wedged in a cleft what looked like an old 
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massy treasure chest. The news spread and a syndicate of 
treasure-hunters hired a diver who located still another treasure 
chest, heavily banded with iron and locked with massive clasps. 
It looked to be the work of old-time locksmiths. But that 
ancient sailorman, Davy Jones, had no intention that the diver 
should fish up the treasure chest, and he caused such a rough 
sea to rage against the vicious reefs that the diver was nearly 
battered to death on the jagged rocks. 

Later, an English salvor named Pollard of Refloatings 
Limited—a salvage syndicate reported to have raised £30,000 
($150,000) in freight from the wreck of the Cariboo—tried to 
locate the chests where they are wedged in the rocks. He 1s, 
or was, operating from a salvage ship called the Kate, in the 
harbour of Durban, and plans to make the attempt from the 
seaside of the reefs. The rival syndicate, which was first in the 
field, have a report from their diver, who says: “The two treasure- 
chests are of brass, of ancient make, but there is a third chest, 
some distance away, which looks like a modern safe, such as 
would be carried in the purser’s or captain’s cabin of a modern 
steamship. It is likely that only the first two may contain the 
jewels and the pieces of eight.”” Natives on this coast have a 
tradition that, about two hundred years ago, a pirate ship was 
wrecked here, when pig-tailed and tattooed seamen, scarred on 
the face and slashed around their tawny jowls, escaped ashore 
and lived for some time in the native kraals, until they passed 
away in their sleep. Local archives say nothing of any wreck 
on this part of the coast, but the Customs theory is that the 
chests came from some East Indiaman of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, which ran ashore, freighted with silks, spices, 
and jewels from Calcutta or Batavia to London or Texel, Holland. 

So highly, indeed, did the Natal Government think of the 
prospects of another wreck off the coast of Zululand, near Cape 
Vidal, that they spent £195, duly recorded in the estimates, in 
unsuccessfully trying to fish up the treasure (real or fictitious) 
of gold ingots, worth about £600,000, said to lie hidden in her 
hold. The ship was the Dorothea, chartered, at one time, by the 
officials of the Boer Government of the Transvaal, and then 
sold to a syndicate of adventurers, who, one night, stole out of 
the harbour in Delagoa Bay, with illicitly bought gold, hidden 
under a floor of cement in her hold. The ship split on the rocks, 
but Davy Jones has never yet split about this treasure in his 
locker. 
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But the most famous of all African wrecks—and one about 
which I frequently receive letters from inquiring Americans all 
over the States—is that of the ill-fated East Indiaman, Grosvenor, 
lying at the bottom of the rocky sea very near this same Cape 
Vidal. In June 1782, when Lord Macartney was Governor of 
Fort Madras and head of the Presidency, the Grosvenor sailed for 
London, but as the East India Company’s offices were sub- 
sequently burnt out, it is probable that the most important 
documents, evidence of what her freight actually was—the ship’s 
manifest—perished with other records in the flames. The 
customary version is that when the Grosvenor left Trincomali, 
Ceylon, for London, via the Cape of Good Hope, she carried 
ten million dollars in bullion and specie, rich jewels, and rarer 
gems and ivory. The jewels are said to have been packed in 
ten boxes, and were worth about £517,000, while there were 
720 bars of gold, worth around £420,000, and £717,000 in 
specie. Another gorgeous legend has it that she was carrying 
the golden peacock throne of the Mogul’s imperial palace in 
Delhi, all encrusted with rubies, emeralds, and pearls ; but no 
great credence can be attached to this fantastic story, since 
there is every reason to suppose that Nadir Shah looted the 
golden peacock throne from the Mogul, and took it away to 
Teheran in the eighteenth century, along with other blood-red 
jewels, some of which are now part of British royal regalia in 
the Wakefield Tower, London. An extract from the registers 
of the Council of Fort St. George, Madras—I have not been able 
to trail the register of this citation among India Office records— 
is alleged to state that the Grosvenor was also laden with 24,414 
star pagodas of Madras, when she sailed for England. The date 
of this consignment is given as March 25, 1782. A. Hamilton, 
in the New Account of the East India Company (1727), says: ‘‘ they 
also coin gold into Pagodoes of several denominations,”’ and the 
Annual Register, under date 1774, says that each pagoda is worth 
about “ 8 shillings on the par, with the rupee valued at 2s. 3d.” 

Alexander Dalrymple, Esquire, published in London, in 
1785, “‘ with the approbation of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company ” what is the official and authoritative 
account of the wreck of the Grosvenor. It is entitled: ‘‘ An 
Account of the Loss of the ‘ Grosvenor, commanded by Captain 
John Coxon, on August 4, 1782 (inferred from the Portuguese 


_* The Gentleman’s Magazine, of London, under date of 1783, says: ‘ The 
ship was returning from a Bengal voyage, the cargo being valued at £300,000.” 
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description of the coast of Africa to have happened between 
28 degrees and 29 degrees south) with a relation of the events 
which befell Those Survivors who reached England, viz., Robert 
Price, Thomas Lewis, John Warmington, and Barney Larey, 
Being the report given into the East India Company. . . .” 

Dalrymple, after studying Manuel Mesquita de Perestrello’s 
description of this coast, thinks the wreck lay south of Point St. 
Lucia, and urged that the British Admiralty dispatch a small 
vessel to range the coast from the limit of the “‘ Dutch Farms,” 
which the survivors reached, as far as Delagoa. He suggested 
that the fifty-ton ship Swift, just arrived from the West Indies, 
‘a remarkably fine sailer,’’ be dispatched without delay. Sum- 
marising the story of the wreck, we see that the Grosvenor, after 
leaving Trincomali, on June 13, saw no ship and no land till 
just before she struck on the reefs, when she parted by the fore 
chains and the main chains. They got the lady passengers out 
by the starboard quarter galley : 


** When she parted, each side sunk down into the sea, 
with them all upon it, and floated into shallow water, when 
the sailors helped the Ladies and children on shoar, in the 
sandy bite. There was a creek into which many of the 
things drove, particularly a cask of wine, and one of their 
sows, which was killed against the rocks, but the creek was 
full of large rocks, which they passed over at low water. 
Plenty of timber from the wreck, and the booms of sails 
were cast ashore, sufficient to have built and fitted several 
vessels, nor were tools, as adzes, etc., wanting—plenty of 
beef and pork came ashore and all in pieces. . . .” 


The neglect of the ordinary precautions of navigation off a 
dangerous lee shore was evidently matched by the lack of savoir 
faire, when on shore, shown by the castaways, who had a car- 
penter with them, and might well have waited for better weather, 
and then built a ship out of the débris. 

A look-out warned the officers of the sound of breakers, but 
his notice was not regarded seriously, and about dawn the Gros- 
venor went ashore off Pondoland, South Africa. Nearly every one 
reached the shore, and it was decided that there was nothing 
for it but a long tramp of about one thousand miles across a wild 
and unknown country to Cape Town, the nearest outpost of 
civilisation, then owned by the Dutch. On the march they 
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were molested by Kaffirs; the column, commanded by the 
captain, determined to split up, and the sailors pushed on ahead 
of the rear party, in which were the women and children. None 
of the rear party ever reached civilisation, and, long after, a 
message came through that some of the white women had been 
forced to marry black men. Three survivors managed to stagger 
in to the Boer country, and as soon as the Dutch governor at 
the Cape of Good Hope heard of the tragedy he sent out an 
expedition of 100 Europeans and 300 Hottentots, who rounded 
up other survivors, consisting of three white men, seven lascars, 
and two coloured women. 

Modern salvors who have tried their hands and gear on this 
famous wreck have caused the grinning bogle of treasure wrecks 
much malicious amusement. He has laughed at their tunnel 
borers and light railways and has brought confusion on all their 
underwater work ; then, in more genial mood, or shall we say 
when the wild waves have soothed him to sleep and smiling 
eddies have dimpled on the main, he has relented and allowed 
them to fish up some of the sea gold? For instance, a certain 
Captain Turner is said (in 1892) to have found hundreds of 
coins and golden star pagodas on the Pondoland coast, near 
the site of the Grosvenor’s hulk. In 1896 Alexander Lindsay 
picked up hundreds more of coins and an old cannon ball ; but 
when H. 8. Lyons of the Grosvenor Treasure Recovery Syndicate, 
aided by the dredger Dutker of Table Bay, ventured down into 
Davy Jones’s domain, that old man of the sea scowled fiercely, 
and the syndicate lost their diver, whose main air-pipe was cut 
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by a rock, They salved, from the beach—not the wreck—more 
gold star pagodas, Venetian gold coins, bronze money, pieces of 
silver, old spectacle rims, and a silver decanter. This was in 
1907. 

More recently salvors have burned their fingers over this 
wreck. The Webster Grosvenor syndicate! drove a _ tunnel 
500 feet from the shore through hard rock towards the hulk. 
A naval diver, named Foley, told the syndicate that the wreck 
lay in a gulley, but so rough was the sea and so wild the coast 





that he was able to reach the sea-bed only four times in five 
months. He said the wreck lay concreted over with shell and 
sand, 110 feet, across the gulley. In 1923 the Webster Syndicate 
hired a salvage steamer, then they stated that they had found it 
was necessary to divert the lie of the tunnel bore more towards 


1 This syndicate went to work in 1920-22, when they adopted an idea 
propounded by Lord Headley to the London Society of Engineers. His 
imagination was fired by many millions of treasure lying in centuries of wrecks 
on the Goodwin Sands, off the Straits of Dover, England. A big concrete 
floating tower, he thought, should be sunk in Trinity Bay, and tunnels run 
from this base in any desired direction towards the Goodwins. Borings 
would then reveal the presence of many old craft, and the next thing would 
be to arrange for rapid tunnelling. The Grosvenor wreck syndicate started to’ 
bore a tunnei from the land, about 200 yards long from the shore, and so 
plar.ned as to pass through the solid rock of the cleft in which the wreck is 
held to her strong-room. 
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the wreck, from which it had altered its course But the terrible 
old man of the sea broke their contraptions across his knee. 
He sent a flood of sea-water down that tunnel and drowned 
out the workings, and when another tunnel was begun the 
funds petered out. In June 1927 an American salvor named 
Pitcairn drove a tunnel towards the wreck, and 1s stated to have 
found sheet lead. 

The letter following, sent me by Mr. R. F. Doak, of Newton, 
Iowa, who, on my advice, applied to the American Consul at 
Durban, in the summer of 1930, for information about the wreck, 
speaks for itself : 


** Mr. H. L. Buzzard, one of the members of the syndicate 
attempting to salve the wreck of the Grosvenor, says the 
Grosvenor syndicate has died a natural death. All attempts 
to get at the wreck failed. I was interested in a company 
which took over from the Johannesburg syndicate, but after 
spending many thousands of pounds we failed to get at the 
object of our search. Then we sold to a Mr. Pitcairn, who, 
if he found the wreck, and it was worth the sum it was 
expected to yield, arranged to pay out the shareholders a 
certain proportion. I believe he spent £12,000 and then 
gave it up. Father Neptune beat us all. All that is left 
to us is a collection of Paper which might come in handy to 
decorate a smoking room ! ” 


Now, it is known that even blind Homer nods, and that not 
all the Popes are infallible, so that it is not perhaps to be won- 
dered at that the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in his very enter- 
taining book, Memories and Adventures (Hodder & Stoughton), 
Should have been victimised by a faker of an ingenious chart, 
which appears to locate the site of the Grosvenor treasure wreck. 
The sender asked that Sir Arthur send the chart to ‘‘ Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes.’ Says Doyle: 


‘“‘T believe the old crown regalia of Delhi was on the 
ship. It is surmised that the sailors buried this near the 
spot, and that this chart is a note of the spot. Each man in 
those days had his own semaphore code, and it is conjectured 
that the three marks on the left are signals from a three- 
armed semaphore. Some record of their meaning might 
perhaps be found even now among the old papers of the India 
Office. The circle upon the right gives compass bearings. 
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The larger circle may be the curved edge of a reef or rock. 
The figures above are the indications of how to reach the 
X, which marks the treasure. Possibly they may give the 
bearings as 186 feet from the 4 on the same semicircle.” 


Had Sir Arthur spent a little time on the research he advo- 
cates, he would soon have detected the imposture ; and he need 
not have sought for non-existent records in the India Office or 
elsewhere. Any good encyclopedia would have shown him 
that the earliest form of semaphore was invented by Richard 
Lovell Edgworth in 1762, who used it privately to find the results 
of a race at Newmarket ; but that semaphores were not in public 
use, and then on land only, till 1796 in Paris, and 1816 in England. 
Semaphores were certainly not in use on East India Company’s 
or any other ship, merchant or naval, in the 1780’s, when the 
Grosvenor was wrecked. Whence, also, did Sir Arthur derive 
the story that the Grosvenor’s castaway sailors buried the Mogul’s 
crown jewels on the strand or the cove off the lagoons of St. 
Lucia? The whole yarn may be dismissed with the first three 
letters on the top of this precious treasure chart fake! The 
perpetrator had clearly kittled up his five wits by the aid of the 
Sherlock Holmes’ story in which a number of dancing match- 
stick figures appear. 

Under the shadow of Table Mountain lies another famous 
South African wreck—that of the Jonge Thomas, a Dutch East 
Indiaman, which drove ashore on June 2, 1773. The story of 
the Jonge Thomas is a poignant one. A high north-west wind 
was blowing when she slipped her anchors near the Zoul River, 
and, heavily laden, broke in two. Sixty-three men escaped, 
while 149 were drowned. No care was taken to save the crew, 
and a swinish young lieutenant, ordered out of the Castle to 
guard the company’s property, which was coming ashore, erected 
a gibbet and threatened to hang any one who came near the 
spot. Burghers who had ridden out on horseback to save the 
crew were forced back by this pride of the military. All this 
time the wretched survivors of the crew were perishing of hunger 
and thirst and cold. A gunner stripped and swam ashore to 
find his chest washed up on the beach. Shivering in the cold air, 
he was about to open his chest, with a key attached to his waist, 
and take out his own great coat, when the pride of the military 
gave him several smart blows with a cane across his naked 
shoulders and back, and forced him to retreat. 
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‘“ But, sir,” said the poor devil, ‘‘ my name is cut on that 
chest, and this key will open it.” 

The smart young military gentleman merely gave him a few 
more cuts with the cane. All day long the poor gunner shivered, 
naked and hungry, on the beach, and when he could get at his 
chest, late in the evening, it had been plundered of all its contents. 
He entered Cape Town stark naked, and a burgher lent him a 
great coat. For days the gunner and other survivors of the 
Jonge Thomas begged in the streets, till the Dutch East India 
Company took the stranded men into their service. An old 
chap, by name Woltemad, lost his life while riding on horseback 
in the surf, but not before he had saved six of the crew. The 
local Dutch authorities at Cape Town refused to let the dead 
man’s son (a corporal) have even his father’s job ; so, stung with 
the infamous ingratitude, he left the country, and died at the 
very time when the Dutch East India Company, in Holland, 
had ordered the father’s name and deeds to be painted on the 
stern of a ship, and the son cared for as he deserved. When the 
storm subsided, the ship was found to lie so near the shore that 
one could almost leap the distance to land. So far as is known, 
her treasure was not salved. 

Sundered by some 6000 miles of water from the Cape lies 
the wreck of another treasure ship, which, a century later, in 
the days of steam and the electric cable, was forced out of her 
course, on the seaway from Melbourne to Cape Town, by a raging 
hurricane. This fine three-master sailing ship of 1200 tons, the 
General Grant, was of American ownership, skippered by Captain 
Noughlin, and carried some £10,000 in gold (one account says 
£50,000) when she struck on the reefs of the lonely Auckland 
Islands, far south of New Zealand, in the year 1866. Two years 
later the brig Amherst reached Melbourne with a desperately sick 
man aboard. He was one of the survivors—thirteen out of about 
one hundred men and women—and he told a strange tale of how 
a heavy sea and following wind had wedged the ship, bows 
first, at the top of a towering cavern cleft in the cliffs of Disappoint- 
ment Island. Her masts had broken off short, and when dawn 
arrived boats had been launched in the darkness of the weird 
cavern, had been rowed to the entrance of this opening into 
Hades, and the survivors had watched the captain wave his 
handkerchief, while the ship slowly sank till only the broken tops 
of her masts stood above the sea. For two years the castaways 
remained on the lone island, despairingly watching passing ships 
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sail over the skyline, unobservant of signal fires. One day the 
Amherst noticed a model sailing ship in the sea. It was picked up 
and found to contain a message from a sailor marooned on the 
island. The whaler took off the survivors on November 21, 1867. 

Around the year 1885 an Australian syndicate—directed by 
a survivor who alone knew where the strange cavern lay—tried 
to salve the treasure ; but the old man of the sea, Davy Jones, 
blew on his conch, and summoned the sea devils from the cave 
of the winds, who let loose such a gale as made the salvage 
steamer keep well off-shore from the reefs. The only man who 
had the secret of the cave-grave of the General Grant died in 
Melbourne in 1891. 

Modern Australian waters hold romantic possibilities for 
salvors. A cable to London announced, in February 1931, that 
a human skeleton and coins, dated 1618 to 1648, had been found 
at the mouth of the Moore River, Western Australia. They are 
believed to be relics of a Dutch treasure ship, The Golden Drake, 
wrecked on that coast in the seventeenth century, with 78,000 
gold guilders on board. The story of this little-known treasure 
ship is an interesting one. The present writer has examined 
the authentic log now in the Royal Archives at the Hague, 
Holland, whence, very many years ago, it was transmitted by 
an old Dutch skipper who tried to locate the treasure wreck. 
An extremely rare Dutch printed book gives an “‘ Account of 
the Wreck of the Ship De Vergulde Draeck, on the Southland, and 
the expeditions undertaken both from Batavia and the Cape 
of Good Hope in search of the survivors, and the small success 
which attended them.” 

After all these hundreds of years, it may be that Fate will 
give the turn of the wheel necessary for the modern salvor to 
locate the rich wreck, always assuming that the relics found at 
the mouth of the Moore River, W.A., have not been washed 
by the sea far from the original site on which the ancient wreck 
foundered. This is a possibility with which the treasure wreck 
salvor has always to reckon. 

The De Vergulde Draeck, or Golden Drake, laden with a rich 
cargo and 78,600 guilders in cash, in eight boxes, sailed from the 
roads of Texel bound for Java, in the East Indies, on October 4, 
1655, and was wrecked very suddenly on the night of April 28, 
at the beginning of the first day watch, on a reef stretching a mile 
out to sea from the coast of the Southland (modern West 
Australia). Only 75 out of 193 persons reached the shore alive, 
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among which were the skipper Pietr Alberts and the understeers- 
man. Nothing was saved from the ship, which sank at once. 

Three expeditions were subsequently sent by the Dutch 
authorities from Batavia, but not one of them found either the 
survivors or the wreck. T'wo of them lost parties of the crew, 
who wandered away into the bush. The last expedition, which 
made its attempt in 1658, was that of the fly-boat Waeckende Boey 
(Watchful Buoy), which put ashore a boat with fourteen men and 
a steersman, who did not return to the ship. The journal of 
Abraham Leeman, the steersman of the Waeckende Boey, who went 
ashore in a boat on the presumed site of the wreck of the Golden 
Drake, says, on March 20, 1658 : 


‘We searched along the beach, finding pieces of planks, 
lids of boxes, staves of water-barrels, and butter casks. 
The heat was so great that one of our men fainted. We 
found similar planks and staves in an enclosure. A very 
heavy sea stopped us from returning to the ship and we were 
forced to sail along the base of the cliffs, in great peril. 
Sea birds and seal flesh kept us alive, and we had to drink 


sea water. . . . We saw the smoke of native fires, and saw 
men dressed in skins and armed with stone-headed 
hammers... .’’ 


At night the captain of the pink kept a light burning in the 
rigging, and fired guns hour after hour, but there came no re- 
sponse from the blackness of the night ashore. The crew noted 
that the black aborigines were suffering from ophthalmia. The 
journal of the Waeckende Boey reports that the steersman of the 
boat sent ashore saw many signs of the lost ship Golden Drake, 
but neither footpaths nor traces of any human beings. A number 
of pieces of planks were seen standing upright on an island, in 
latitude 31° 40’ (on February 23, 1658), three miles from 
the mainland. The island was well wooded but surrounded 
with reefs, with no good landing-place. On March 20, 1658, 
a boat, well manned, went ashore and saw two seals, a wild cat, 
and animal excrement. Several signal guns were fired next day 
from the Waeckende Boey, and in the evening the ship’s boat came 
back with a piece of the mast of the Golden Drake, and next day 
with a round top, a block, etc. 

When the fourteen men and steersman, Abraham Leeman, 
did not return in twenty-four hours, the ship concluded they 
had been dashed against the shore, but on returning to the spot, 
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five days later, and firing signal guns, had no response. But the 
luckless men, seeing the ship sail away, as they thought, for good, 
patched up their row-boat with seal skins, put a little water and 
seal’s flesh aboard, and tried the desperate expedient of steering 
for Java! Four men only reached the port of Batavia, the others 
either dying of thirst on the way, or being clubbed to death on 
the lone islands on which they landed for water: The General 
and Council of the Dutch East Indies gave up the idea of a search 
expedition, and concluded that the men of the Golden Drake 
must long ago have perished. They, however, ordered that any 
fly-boat or galliot bound that way should seize the chance of 
touching there, in fine weather, and hunt for clues. The log 
books and small charts of the coast were sent to Holland. 

Modern salvors may note what the journal of Captain Samuel 
Wolkersen of the pink Waeckende Boey says about the location of 
the treasure wreck : 


“A league from the shore runs a reef of rock, on which 
the sea breaks with great force. A dangerous coral bottom is 
everywhere, on which it is hard to find anchor-hold. In some 
places the water is 1, 14, and 2 fathoms deep, over which a 
boat can pass, when the depth is greater, tothe shore. There 
is only one spot, about nine leagues N. of the island, where 
three rocks are joined by a reef, that a boat can shelter and 
land, but the ground is everywhere rocky.” 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE INCAS’ LOST TRAILS 


ICTURESQUE “ Pirate Robin,” “ bearded and ring’d, and 
big and brown,” who sat in the sanded parlour of the 
‘* Spyglass Tavern,” on the quays of old Bristol Town, tossing the 
golden stingo down, in the Augustan days of good Queen Anne, 
whilom he in a fine phrenzy poured into the shrinking ears of 
smug and respectable, stay-at-home Chemist Robin the moral 
tale of how he, ’neath the brimming doubloons in the sea-chest 
of a dying sailorman—with a poor, old mother ashore—had 
grabbed a chart decorated with dolphins, mermaids, and anchors, 
and rubricated with the blood of a murdered negro slave, has 
managed to leave a magnetic tradition behind him. Even if 
Pirate Robin bequeathed nothing else to an undeserving posterity, 
save unpaid tavern scores and a bunch of bouncing, piebald 
piccanninies in a back street of old Spanish Town, he has left 
broken spades and dented skulls on various treasure strands all 
over the Caribbean and the South Seas. : 
True, the twentieth-century inheritors of the tradition do not 
usually wear tarry hats and clinging breeks, nor have they often 
hairy chests tattooed with anchors and skull and cross-bones, or 
needle-etched figures of blue strumpets “ all standing naked in 
the open air,”’ as the Irish poet racily said of Lord S——’s statues 
on the lawns of the old park on the Munster road. His modern 


legatees are hairless, tight-lipped gentlemen, sometimes leaders 
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of scientific expeditions or missions from the zoological parks and 
gardens of England and America. Their antecedents are un- 
impeachable, and they bear the letters denoting membership of 
half the learned societies in Europe and America. But they 
certainly do hear the “ gold jingling in the bag, all won beneath 
the Jolly Flag,’ and if any excuse be needed to placate the 
scientific conscience when their motor yacht casts anchor in some 
quiet, palm-fringed lagoon of the Pacific, they put it to the 
account of zoological research. 

Moreover, even bankers and the twelve-per-cent. inter- 
national financiers who oblige the foreigner with short term loans, 
have heard and listened to the strange call of old pirate islands, 
guarded by ferocious yellow land crabs out of whose glittering 
eyes look the evil souls of dead pirates, their bones long mouldered 
to dust under the carved boulder on Spyglass Hill, athwart the 
coconut and palm groves. 

A few years back, a well-known international banker, pro- 
jecting a scheme for the recovery of the gold and silver lying for 
centuries in Davy Jones’s Locker, calculated that the enormous 
amount of six billion dollars’ worth of treasure is to-day hidden 
in the earth on the continent of Asia alone; while, in sunken 
treasure ships, old galleons and steamers, either not salved or 
located, are more than one billion dollars’ worth of gold ingots, 
bars of silver and jewels of fabulous price and rarity. 

To-day, when, for various reasons connected with inter- 
national banking policy and artificial gold-mining restrictions 
in the British Empire, the whole world, except the India of the 
Hindus, is crying out against a shortage of gold, it is clear that the 
recovery of some of these great hoards and foundered deposits is 
matter of general interest affecting the bread and butter of every 
man, woman, and child. 

No one has yet computed the immense amount of treasure 
now lying in treasure caches in the earth, at the bottom of lone 
mountain lakes, and in lost temples grown over with swamp and 
jungle in the wilds of Mexico and South America. A great deal 
of this treasure was deliberately concealed by the Aztecs and the 
remarkable highly civilised race of the Incas of Peru, in the days 
of violence and banditry of the famous Spanish Conquistadores— 
Pizarro, Almagro, and Cortes. South and Latin America is 
peculiarly the goal of the modern treasure-hunter and will remain 
so for many years to come. 

Dazzling the eyes of the adventurous is the vision of the hoards 
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of fine gold and gems, loaded on the backs of llamas, driven along 
lone and secret trails of the Andes to Cuzco for the ransom of the 
captured Inca Emperor Atahualpa. Such a wave of horror 
coursed through the veins of the Peruvian Indians, when they 
heard of the massacre of their sun-god and king by the Castilian 
bandits, that they broke up the gold convoys and hurled millions 
of precious wealth and gems into lone lakes and canyons, which 
guard the secret of the caches to this day, despite the countless 
attempts made by old-time Spaniards and modern treasure- 
hunters to locate these hidden hoards. . 

I have examined numbers of old Spanish charts, made by 
Jesuit mission fathers and other friars in the seventeenth century, 
and MS. maps of Peru and other parts of South America, in the 
days when the courts of Madrid and Lisbon ruled the Spanish and 
Portuguese “‘ Indies ’’ and the “‘ South Seas,’’ and believe that 
there are in existence to-day at least five caches made by the 
Incas, in various unknown or unexplored recesses of the great 
Cordillera of the Andes. Among these are the great gold cache 
of lone Lake Titicaca, the hidden treasure of the valley of the 
Orcos, the lost treasure vault of old Cuzco, the gold hoard of the 
lake on Mount Soratu, and the strange cache of the “ hidden 
mountains ”’ of Azangaro. Not one of these caches has yet been 
found or visited by any save descendants of the old Incas, and even 
they are not known to have secretly removed gold from these 
arcana, except in days of revolutionary struggles, long past. 

The story of a recent search for one of these caches has recently 
become known to the writer. In the fall of 1930 news was cabled 
to the New York Times that an old Inca cache had been trailed 
down to the Indian village of Nisac, near Alausi, on the slopes of 
the Cordillera, and that the Minister of the Treasury of a certain 
South American state had been asked to furnish an escort of 
soldiers to convey a party under the leadership of a certain Sefior 
Julio Torres, a lawyer, who believed he had found the hiding-place 
of the treasure of the last Inca Atahualpa. The cable added that 
a tribe of 700 Indians guarded this cache, and that, in 1929, the 
treasure-hunters had found an Inca idol and skeletons—all of 
which they believed to be pointers to the cache. Torres and his 
expedition set out from the town of Rio Bamba, close to which is 
said to be living to-day an Inca princess Cara, descended from 
the mother of the last Inca emperor. 

One does not know what happened to Sefior Torres and his 
band of treasure-hunters—it is likely they did not find the 
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treasure—but one can tell an equally remarkable and true 
story of a modern search for another Inca cache, based on an 
old and genuine Spanish-American “ derrotero,” or route map, 
pointing the path to a similar cache of millions of Inca gold. 

About the time when Philip of Spain was planning his Armada 
invasion of England, there one day arrived at the quays of old 
Seville the Spanish flota from old Panama. Out of one of the 
galleons stepped a travel-stained and sallow Spaniard, Don Juan 
Valverde, laden with riches which it was whispered he had taken 
from the hidden treasures of the last Inca. Valverde had married 
an Indian girl, whose father, said the same people, had shown him 
where the treasures were hidden in a forest on the Andes, and had 
several times accompanied him and brought away portions of the 
gold. Some years later, Don Valverde, on his death-bed, be- 
queathed to the Spanish king a remarkable “ derrotero ”’ which 
so impressed the monarch by its air of truth, that, in the first ship 
sailing to the Indies, he dispatched orders to the corregidors of two 
little towns, on the foothills of the Andes, to organise an expedition. 

‘You shall use every diligence to seek out these riches of the 
King of the Incas,” said the Cedula Reale, or royal warrant of the 
king of Spain. 

On receiving the order transmitted from the Viceroy of the 
Indies, at Lima, the corregidors at once set out into the wilds, 
accompanied by a monk named Padre Longo. The “ derrotero ” 
was found to correspond with the actual places and landmarks 
passed by the treasure-hunters, and they had nearly reached the 
end of their route when, one evening, the monk Padre Longo 
mysteriously disappeared. Whether lurxing Indians ambushed 
him or whether he fell into a lonely ravine, or was bogged in a 
quaking morass near the camp, was never known. The corre- 
gidors for several days hunted around the forest and ravines, but 
they could not solve the mystery, and, becoming scared of the 
bad omen portended by the disappearance, they turned back on 
the trail, and reaching their homes deposited the chart and the 
derrotero in the archives of the place. 

There the treasure charts remained for more than 200 years, 
until about 1830 or 1835, some one allowed to take a copy of the 
documents, repaid the courtesy by stealing the originals left by 
Don Valverde. 

The present writer has, with considerable difficulty, and after 
much research, obtained copies of these remarkable documents— 
which are here reproduced—left by the old Don to the king of 
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Spain, ‘“‘ when death overtook him,” in the words of the old 
Spanish, “‘ after he had entered the mountains of L——, many 
times, and carried off a great quantity of gold.’ Here follows 
the ‘“ derrotero,”’ or written itinerary for the treasure-hunter : 


‘* When thou art in the town of P——, ask for the farm of 
Moya, and, the first night, sleep a good distance above it. 
There, inquire for the mountain of Guapa, from whose top, 
if the day be fine and clear, look east, with thy back turned 
towards the town of P Then thou shalt perceive the 
three Cerros in the form of a triangle, on whose slopes is a 
lake made by hand into which the ancients threw the gold 
they had made ready for the ransom of the Inca, when the 
news came of his death. 

‘“* Moreover, thou shalt see from the same mountain the 
forest, and therein a grove of sangurimas (white-leaved trees), 
and another grove which they call flechas, of whose stalks 
the Indians make their arrows. These trees are the mark for 
which thou shalt aim. Leave them on thy left hand, and 
proceed, and, long way ahead, thou shalt pass cattle-farms, 
and, thence, over a morass, thou shalt discern, on thy left 
hand, a little way off, a jucal (high grass growing on the cool 
slopes of the Andes, at a height of 6000 feet) on a hill, through 
which pass to the two small lakes called ‘ Los Anteojos ’ (The 
Spectacles) from having between them a tongue of land like 
the bridge of a nose... . 

‘* Then I warn thee, leave the lakes for the camp in front 
of the nose. There, thou shalt sleep the first night, and leave 
thy horses behind thee in the morning, for thou will not need 
them more. In the dawn, pass on thy left hand a great black 
lake, and descend along a hillside to a ravine down which 
brawls a waterfall. If, there, thou seest not the bridge we 
made of three poles, make another and pass over into the 
forest to the hut of the second camp. 

‘In the morning, proceed through the forest eastwards, 
till thou come on a deep dry ravine, which thou must bridge 
with timbers. Go forward and look for the signs of pottery, 
left by the Indians who pass that way. Here is thy next 
camp. Sleep there that night, and, in the morning, leave the 
mountain of pyrites on thy left hand, and I warn thee thou 
pe go round it in this fashion.’ (He uses a hieroglyphic 
G@~ which the reader will find on the chart.) 
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‘“* Here thou wilt see a pajondl (pasture) in a little valley, 
which cross, and thou wilt come on a canyon, between two 
hills, which is the Road of the Inca. As thou goest along 
thou wilt see the entrance of the socabén (tunnel) which is 
like a church porch. And beyond the canyon 1s a cascade 
which empties into a morass. Here, leave the bog and 
ascend the mountain to the right above the cascade, and if 
it chance that the mouth of the socabén be closed with the 
long beards of the plant they call salvaje, thrust them aside 
and thou wilt find the entrance. And on the left hand of 
the mountain thou wilt see the Guayrd, for so the ancients 
called the furnace in which they smelted the precious metals. 
It is studded with gold bosses. And to reach the third 
mountain, if thou canst not pass in front of the socabén, it is 
the same thing to pass behind it, for the waters of the lake 
fall into it... .” 


Expedition after expedition, in the last two hundred years, 
has sought to find this ‘‘ gold treasure ”’ lake “‘ made by hand,” 
and located on the flank of one of the three Cerros. The treasure- 
hunters have sounded every likely lake on the route and off it, 
but the rainbow gold has eluded them. Perhaps, to those who 
believe in the efficacy of the curses of an injured and cruelly 
tortured race, this will not seem strange. The rock on which 
the treasure-seekers’ bark has split is the precise meaning of the 
queer hieroglyphic which I have inserted on the “derrotero.” I 
have a theory about its interpretation, but verification would be 
possible only on the spot, which is a wild, unexplored, gold- 
bearing region of the Andes, unknown to-day as it was when Dr. 
Theodor Wolff wrote his Geografia et Geologia de Ecuador, and the 
home of dangerous tribes of Indians who have no reason to love 
white treasure-hunters. 

The botanist, Dr. Richard Spruce—a fine type of an adven- 
turous, scientific Englishman who made the name of Britain 
respected over vast tracks of the South American continent in 
the 1850’s and 1860’s—tells how : 4 


“In the month of July 1857, I reached Bajios, where I 
learnt that the snowy points I had observed from Puca Yacu 


1 By courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan @ Co. Ltd., I have 
here been permitted to quote from vol. ii. of the valuable Notes of a Botanist 
on the Amazon and Andes, by Richard Spruce, Ph.D., edited and condensed 
by Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M., F.R.S. (1908). : 
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Chart to the Treasure of the Incas. From a very rare MS. copy of the 
original guide which was stolen more than 100 years ago 
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(red water in the Quichua Indian dialect), between Tungu- 
ragua and Cotopaxi, were the summits of a group of moun- 
tains called Llanganati, from which ran down to the Pastasa, 
the densely wooded ridges I saw to the northward. I was 
further informed that these mountains abounded in all sorts 
of metals and that it was universally believed that the Incas 
had deposited an immense quantity of gold in an artificial 
lake on the flanks of one of the peaks at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest. ... Many expeditions, public and 
private, sought to follow the track indicated by the chart, 
but no one has ever reached the terminus. I spoke to two 
men at Bafios who had accompanied such expeditions and 
nearly died of cold on the paramos of Llanganati, where 
they had wandered thirty days. The whole story seemed 
to be so improbable, that I paid little attention to it, and set 
to work to examine the vegetation of the adjacent volcano 
of Tunguragua, at whose foot the village of Bafios is 
situated... .” 


Later, Spruce found reason to revise his previous opinion of 
this apparently fantastic story : 


“* I obtained indisputable evidence that the ‘ Derrotero or 
Guide to Llanganati of Valverde * had been sent by the King 
of Spain to the corregidors of Tacunga and Ambato, along 
with a royal warrant (Cedula Reale) commanding them to 
use every diligence to seek out the treasure of the Incas... . 
The warrant and the chart were deposited in the archives of 
Tacunga, where many folk were allowed to copy them, and 
one copier stole the original about 1840. I have secured a 
copy of the Derrotero, dated August 14, 1827, but can find 
no one who recollects the date of the original documents.” 


A Spanish botanist, Don Atanasio Guzman, of a place we will 
call P~—-, headed many expeditions in quest of the gold of Llan- 
ganati. He made a map of the region, but he found no gold, 
although he lit on the mouths of several silver and copper mines 
which had been last worked in the days of the Incas. The fate 
which dogged the heels of the Padre Longo stalked after Guzman. 
His men threw themselves with ardour into the working of these 
long-abandoned mines, because they imagined stores of gold were 
hidden close to the shafts, and needing little or no labour to obtain. 
When they found no gold forthcoming, their enthusiasm rapidly 
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cooled, and they downed tools. The mines were abandoned, and 
one night, Don Guzman, who was a somnambulist, walked out of 
his house in his sleep, and crashed with a broken neck at the 
bottom of a precipice. Spruce inquired right and left, and 
finally ran the map to earth in the house of a gentleman at 
Quito, who allowed him to copy it and send it to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. 

Explorers of these wild and dangerous regions in the more or 
less unknown mountains of Ecuador, pass from the extreme cold 
on the peaks and passes of the Andes to the spot, marked on the 
map as “‘ Muerte de Padre Longo” (death of Father Longo), 
where they swelter in a dense, green forest where screaming 
parrots flash their brilliantly coloured bodies among the boughs, 
and snakes and jaguars make matters lively. It is at the moun- 
tain of Margasitas (fool’s gold, or iron pyrites), that the treasure- 
hunter is bedevilled. 

The Derrotero indicates that the Margasitas Mount be on the 
left, but the mysterious hieroglyph seems to leave the mountain 
on the right. Accordingly, the treasure-hunter who follows the 
Derrotero and turns left on the flank of the Margasitas, is soon 
bogged. He cannot find one of the rest of the clues and land- 
marks. Some hunters have, as they thought, carefully followed 
the directions to those lost in the forest, but have fared no better. 
They have gone along the right bank of the Curaray, some way, 
and have reached a stream running between perpendicular cliffs 
—Canada honda y Rivera de los Llanganatis—but no one has ever been 
able to cross this stream. And though, from this point, as Spruce 
Says, the mountain to the right has been climbed, no better 
success has attended the treasure-hunters. 

But the energetic and adventurous may win gold if he likes to 
hunt and work for it in these regions. ‘‘ Why worry about lost 
treasures,”’ says Spruce, in effect, “‘ when there is gold all round 
you, waiting to be worked ?”’ Such consolatory advice, however, 
is not acceptable to a type of Spanish-Americans not remarkaple for 
the display of qualities of natural energy in an enervating climate : 


‘If we admit the truth of the tradition that the ancients 
smelted gold in Llanganati, it is equally certain that they 
extracted the precious metal in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and if the Socabén of Valverde cannot at this day be 
discovered, it is known by everyone that gold exists at a short 
distance, possibly in considerable quantities, if the Ecuador- 
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eans would only take the trouble to search for it and not 
leave that task to the wild Indians, who are content, if, by 
scooping up the gravel, with their hands, they can get to- 
gether enough gold to fill the quill which the white man has 
given them, as measure of the value of the axes and lance- 
heads he has supplied to them on trust. . . . In this region 
is much gold. Floods bring down masses of cliff, and when 
the river subsides in a few hours, in the Canelos region, one 
may find much gold deposited in the bed of the stream. This 
gold is called ‘ chispas,’ or sparks, but the Indians never dig 
down to the base of the wet gravel to find larger masses of 
gold percolating down by their weight. Frenchmen have 
tried to work this region—there have been two such parties— 
but a quarrel caused one man’s death, and in the other case, 
the river Lliquino rose suddenly in the night, and washed 
away their canoes, loaded with roughly washed gold and 
tools, and a Long Tom.” (Spruce.) 


The late Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who examined Valverde’s 
chart and Derrotero, propounded an ingenious explanation whose 
only fault is that, as so often in the history of treasure-hunting, 
the solution has not yielded up the gold to the seekers. The 
hunters, he suggests, go wrong by crossing the river and leaving 
the region of the three volcanoes, which Valverde marks out. 
They should turn back on their tracks and ascend the mountain 
in a winding course till they reach the middle of the south side 
of it—as indicated by the hieroglyph. You then leave the forest 
and enter a pasture in a small plain high up on the mountain, 
when you come on a canyon between two hills, which is the 
beginning of the Old Inca Way. Three volcanoes bound the 
area, with a great smoking cone ahead of you. Far above is the 
socabén like a church porch. If you missed the way indicated by 
the hieroglyph, and lost yourself in the forest, you followed the 
river bank till you came to a canyon called “ Chushpi pongo,” 
up whose right-hand side you climbed to the Inca Way. 

According to the chart of Valverde, the trip to the Socabén 
took five days, and on the last night at the fourth sleeping-place, 
one is near the path which turns back on itself and winds round 
the mountains to the mystic Inca treasure lake “ made by hand.” 
No doubt, if airplanes were practicable methods of transport in 
these wild regions, the treasure-hunters could do the journey in a 
few hours. 
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If there be anything in poetic justice, the gods on the sunny 
hill of the Inca Olympus must smile at the way in which, age 
after age, the keenest, cruellest wits of English and Spanish 
treasure-hunters, aflame with the lust for untold gold, have been 
baffled in their feverish searches for the hiding-places of the 
blood-drenched gold and gems of an unfortunate race, ruined by 
the men who came out of the east as foretold by their ancestral 
legends of the House of the Sun. Solorsano, the chronicler of 
the age of the Conquistadores, tells of the lone lake of Orcos, six 
leagues south of Cuzco, and a mountain tarn on the Andes—a 
mile wide and very deep—into which the outraged Inca Indians 
hurled a great and heavy chain of pure gold. ‘‘ being one of those 
ornaments which made the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco as bright 
as the noonday beams,.”’ This wondrous chain of gold, thirty- 
three yards long, and which two hundred Indians could transport 
only with the greatest difficulty, coils its serpentine length some- 
where in the mud and rock at the bottom of the lake. 

Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega, whose father was one of Pizarro’s 
Conquistadores and mother an Inca princess of Cuzco, reports 
that Spaniards tried to drain off the water of the lake in 1557, 
and empty it into the Rio Yacay ; but the picks and drills bit 
hard rock and they had to abandon a job too difficult for their 
primitive gear. 

‘* Here the Indians are thought to have hidden great riches,”’ 
says Lasso : 


‘* Twelve or thirteen Spanish merchants and traders of 
Cuzco formed a company to drain the lake Orcos. They 
found bottom at 23 to 24 fathoms and made a tunnel to the 
east end of the lake where the Yacay river flows. They 
hoped to drain the waters of the lake to a lower level, and 
they bored a horizontal tunnel, in the year 1557, and exca- 
vated fifty paces. Soon their drills struck hard flint and 
many ducats were lost. . . . I entered the tunnel two or 
three times while the work was going on, and it is a general 
belief, not confined to these Spaniards, that the Indians con- 
cealed a vast quantity of treasure in lakes, caves, and forests, 
which is now beyond the hope of recovery. Two hundred 
Orejones could not lift the great rope of gold made by the Inca 
Huayna Ccapac, which was cast into Orcos.” (Garcilasso.) 


These and other fabulous treasures continue from age to age 
to dazzle seekers, and are the bait to lure modern salvors and 
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excavators with their batteries of pneumatic drills, cofferdams, 
barrels of dynamite, compressors, borers, steam-hammers and 
pile-drivers. Only unlimited patience and a large capital are 
required to place these fortunes within the reach of men of pure 
heart and disinterested intentions—if such there be among the 
glorious company of treasure-seekers, who in their dreams hear 
bosun John Silver’s everlasting parrot cry: ‘“‘ Stand by to go 
about: Pieces of eight! Yoho! Pieces of eight !”’ 

Nay, what said Pedro de Cieza of these gorgeous and tantalis- 
ing treasures hidden by the Incas ? 


“* Tf all the gold that is buried in Peru and in this country, 
the valley of the Cauca in New Granada, were collected, it 
would be impossible to coin it, so great the quantity, and yet 
the Spaniards have got very little, compared with what 


remains. The Indians said: ‘THE TREASURE IS SO CON- 
CEALED THAT EVEN WE OURSELVES KNOW NOT THE HIDING- 
PLACE!’ Within the space of eight months in the year 


1598, 35 millions of gold and silver crossed the bar of San 
Lucar, in old Seville, in three cargoes.”’ 


The tableland of modern Bolivia is the location of another 
mysterious hoard, believed to lie hidden in a lake on the summit 
of Mount Soratu, on the Andes, 16,200 feet high. Indian 
tradition says that into this lake was hurled some of the treasure 
carried on the backs of llamas, when the Indians heard of the 
murder of the sacred sun-god, the Inca emperor Atahualpha. 
About 1910, a syndicate offered some £20,000 to the Bolivian 
government for a permit to drain this lake, which sum was to be 
returned when the lake was emptied and the government partici- 
pated in the treasure. But the fishers had not reckoned with the 
fact that neighbouring valleys and heights are the homes of one 
million Indians, descendants of the old Peruvians, who threatened 
instant rebellion if the syndicate were not called off. The 
Bolivian authorities went back on the bargain. 

Authentic reports of the finding of treasures of fabulous 
amount in the Andes exist in the records of various Peruvian 
and Bolivian cities. Many of them have been found in the 
“* guacas ”’ or burial places and in the ruins of Inca cities, and 
they have taken the form of gold, idols, or ornaments. One of 
the greatest of these treasures was found in the guaca of Peje 
Chico, Peru, by a Spanish peddlar, Garcia Gutierrez of Toledo, 
Spain, who, in 1575, travelled through the kingdom of Peru, 
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selling pots and pans. In the books of the treasury of Trujillo, 
appear two items—one of 58,527 and the other of 27,020 gold 
castellanos, paid by Gutierrez to the Crown as its fifths of treasure 
found by him, from which it may be calculated that he discovered 
a treasure worth some five millions of gold dollars. Another 
treasure of fabulous amount was found in 1778 at Lampa, in 
South Peru. It is recorded as of the value of 4,500,000 gold 
dollars. | 

There are folk to-day in Bolivia who assert that the true 
hidden treasure of the Incas was unearthed in 1904, at Chayal- 
taya, in that state, by a syndicate of American and British 
engineers, who, it is said, found in old tombs, jewels, gold 
weapons, statues, and ornaments of purest metal, worth more 
than $20,000,000. 

But perhaps the most romantic of all these stories of enormous 
lost hoards is to be found, to-day, in the strange traditions of the 
Indians of the Sierra Santa Marta.1 In these wild regions of the 
Andes there dwells the peaceful tribe of the Araguacos Indians, 
who have legends of the existence in their country of an im- 
mensely rich hoard of hidden gold and jewels. At the end of 
January, every year, the Indian villages in this region are deserted, 
and the folk return into the more inaccessible parts of the montana, 
where they devote themselves to the practice of their aboriginal 
religious cults. Among these rites, they have the remarkable 
custom—dating back for many centuries—of burying great quan- 
tities of gold. The custom is said to have originated in the very 
early days of the tribe who now live in the retreat of one of the 
deepest valleys of the montana, whereas, in ages past, their 
ancestors dwelt in strange mountain cities. Their civilisation 
vied with that of the Incas and the Aztecs, and there is a tradition 
that they built in the montana a splendid city whose remains are 
a square arch tiled with enormous slabs of granite. Their culture 
may have been akin to that of the vanished megalithic nations 
found all over the South Pacific and on the mainland of South 
America. 

To the ears of Jimenez de Quesada, founder of the modern city 
of Santa Fé de Bégota in Colombia, who was leading an army 
through these wild regions in search for El Dorado, there came a 
rumour of this strange mountain city, and the story of Indians 
that the idols in its temples were of solid gold, and its palaces 


1 Sierra de Nevada Santa Marta: mountain range about 17,000 feet 
high, in the department of Magdalena, Colombia. 
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covered with plates of the same metal. The avarice of the 
conquistadores was blown into a flame, and they marched 
towards the sierra, fighting a sanguinary battle which ended in 
the rout of the natives guarding the approaches. As dawn rose 
over the peaks of the Andes, the Spanish hosts marched rapidly 
forward, urged by the desire to possess as soon as possible the 
promised land. But the old deities of the land were to speak a 
last word before passing into the twilight ! 

At the top of the pass, even the hardened veterans recoiled in 
horror. The paved highway had been cut in half, as by the 
hammers and chisels of avenging gods, tremendous slabs of granite 
had been violently heaved up and dashed to the bottom of the 
gorge, and above them, horribly mangled, lay the bleeding corpses 
of the wives and children of the dead Indians, who had resolved 
to join their men in the land of eternal shades. The way was 
cut, and the invaders were never able to reach the city of gold. 

Thus, tradition ; but another less romantic version says that 
when the conquistadores started to ascend the pass an appalling 
earthquake rooted them in terror to the ground. 

What is certain is that there exists to-day in this wild region 
the remains of a great highway paved with granite, leading no 
one knows whither, and that in the adjacent valleys are ruins, 
great buildings and tombs, excavated in the living rock. In 
some of these tombs, treasure-hunters have found crystal collars, 
black and red gems, objects of pure gold, and magnificent 
emeralds. From one of these rock tombs a Peruvian digger took 
out gold and precious jewellery worth some 75,000 gold pesetas. 

Lake Titicaca, two hundred and forty miles in circumference, 
rolls its turbid waters, eighty fathoms deep on the Andes, over 
another immense treasure of a magnificent gold chain from the 
Temple of the Sun at Cuxco—it may or may not be identical with 
that which tradition and certain old Spanish chronicles say was 
thrown into Lake Orcos. This chain figured in the ceremonial 
dances of the Sun, when Inca Indians held to the links of the 
glittering circlet and solemnly capered, as the first rays of the 
orient sun awoke the splendours of the morning on the Andes. 

A modern American syndicate which repeated, in the case of 
Lake Titicaca, the attempt of the old Spanish salvors on the 
treasures of Lake Orcos, met the same defeat—the water was too 
deep and the rock at the bottom too hard to work. Thus, after 
the lapse of four centuries, nearly all the hidden treasures of the 
Incas remain undiscovered. 
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Riches, if not beyond the dreams of avarice, at any rate 
rivalling the fabled valley of the Roc in the tale of Sinbad the 
Sailor, lie awaiting some super-adventurous treasure-seeker back 
of the unexplored recesses of the Andean Cordillera, in the region 
of the mountains of Azangaro. Many dangers, and not least 
among them the watchful and invisible Indians who roll boulders 
down the sides of terrible precipices on to laden burros, gingerly 
picking their path along tracks dizzily serpentining their way 
hundreds of feet above the brawling torrents in the bed of rocky 
canyons, are to be looked for on this trail to the back of beyond. 
If, as the old monks said, a pure heart is the sine qua non for the 
successful treasure-hunter, then it is not to be wondered at, that, 
in the last four centuries, no white man has penetrated to the 
cache of Azangaro. 

The seeker will look far and wide before he finds a chart, save 
in manuscripts dating back to the far-off days of the Spanish 
obtspados in old Peru, on which the Rio Huatanay and the moun- 
tains of Azangaro are marked. Sir Clements Markham, who 
travelled these regions so widely in the days when he smuggled out 
of the country, almost at risk of his life, the seeds and young plants 
of the cinchona tree, tells of what he learnt about the hidden 
treasures of the Incas : 


‘* Between the time when the transmission of Atahualpa’s 
ransom was stopped, owing to his murder, and the arrival of 
Pizarro at Cuzco, the respite was employed in concealing the 
vast treasure still remaining in Cuzco and the neighbourhood, 
and amounting to millions. It included the great golden 
statue, or Huanqui of the Inca Huayna Ccapac, and, of 
course, was never found. . . .” 


Somewhere on the Andes or on a neighbouring chapada, must 
be living an Indian with Inca blood in his veins, who knows but 
who will not reveal the secret of this wonderful cache lost since 
the days of Pizarro and Almagro. The astonishing number of 
11,000 llamas laden with the immense riches of Cuzco, consisting 
of one hundred pounds weight of pure gold in each pannier, and 
mainly ornaments from the Temple of the Sun, were driven off 
the highway, or stampeded by calls of other llamas browsing on 
the sides of the gorges. Markham heard that the total of 1,100,000 
pounds of pure gold—enough to stagger the imaginations of Crcesus, 
Midas, Rothschild, Rockefeller, Pierpont Morgan, and Carnegie 
combined—lie in the mountains behind Azangaro. And, more- 
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over, it is known to any who have travelled these regions, that 
the modern Peruvian government here again dare not permit 
foreigners to search for these colossal hoards, lest the memories 
of fallen greatness and fearful cruelties, committed by fanatic friars 
with fiery eyes, and soldiers aflame with the lust for gold, set the 
Indians in a blaze from one end of the Andes to the other. 

The hidden gold statues and wonderful gems were last seen, 
under strange and romantic conditions, by a Peruvian Indian 
chief, one Pumacagua, who, about 1815, revolted against the old 
Spanish empire, and tried to re-establish some of the lost glories 
of the ancient Inca civilisation. Pumacagua was slain in battle, 
leading a forlorn hope, and unless he or some one else handed on 
the secret—which is not impossible—Chance, the mightiest of all 
treasure-hunters, will alone be the discoverer. A certain Spanish 
‘Sefiora Astete actually saw him with some of the treasures in his 
hand, on the morrow of his return from the mysterious cache of 
Azangaro. 

Pumacagua was a very short, old man with a long nose and 
bright eyes. He could scarcely speak Spanish, but he could write 
it perfectly. He was then seventy-seven years of age. ‘The then 
guardian of the vast hidden treasures of the Incas exacted from 
him an oath of secrecy. This Indian inheritor of the knowledge 
of the locality of the secret treasure cache blindfolded Pumacagua, 
and led him up the bed of the River Huatanay, in the night. They 
rowed a long way in the pitchy darkness, when suddenly the 
bandages were removed and the astounded Pumacagua found 
himself surrounded by vases, plates, cups, and ingots of gold and 
silver. Great statues of pure gold, and in incredible profusion, 
dazzled his eyes. He took only what was urgently needed to 
equip his army, then returning to Cuzco, went straight to the 
house of Colonel Astete. Now, Colonel Pablo Astete was 
descended from Miguel Astete who went with Hernando Pizarro 
to Pachacamac, and who wrote an account of the expedition. 
The Colonel had befriended Tupac Amaru, who rose against the 
Spaniards in 1782, and was a friend of Pumacagua. 

“The Sefiora Astete told me that she could remember his 
coming in with the gold, and wet through,”’ says Markham. “ He 
related his adventures. His conductor was the last who knew the 
secret, and when Pumacagua was killed, he despaired of his 
country, and died without revealing it to a successor. Mateo 
Garcia Pumacagua, Cacique of Chincharo, was defeated by the 
Spanish general Ramirez, at Umachiri, on March 4, 1815, and 
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hanged. His capture was the forerunner of independence. My 
friend Sefiora Astete held that the Inca treasure would never be 
found. ‘ No one deserves it,’ she said.’ 

These are the stuffs of which are woven the dreams of adven- 
turous men, who start up from their beds in Wapping or in some 
down-town frowsy tenement off Manhattan Bay, and hie them 
aboard banana boats or tramp steamers to Valparaiso. Often 
are they foredoomed to failure. For example, in the summer of 
1930, I heard of a gentleman planning from the silvery banks of 
the Thames, in a pretty villa, near Maidenhead, a trip to a buried 
Peruvian city, where royal mummies of Inca emperors surround 
great treasures, which he is sure he will obtain. The facts that 
he had been bitten by gold bugs on the Rio Sacambaya, had been 
sucked almost to death by vampire bats in the jungle of the 
Juvaro head-hunter Indians, had nearly been ambushed by fierce 
Piro Indians to whom white skins connote nothing save evil, 
had not taught him caution and the necessity for probing these 
traditions. It is true that when the Conquistadores entered the 
ancient Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, they found the mummies of 
thirteen Incas seated around the golden altar, while the corre- 
sponding Temple of the Moon contained the embalmed remains 
of the Inca’s consorts. But—a certain Pola de Ondegardo, who 
stuck at nothing in the hunt for hidden gold, ferreted out every- 
one of the royal mummies of which he could hear, and which had 
been hidden by the Peruvians. Only one royal corpse missed his 
sacrilegious hands, the others he and his Castilian comrades 
stripped of all jewellery, which it was the custom to bury with the 
Incas. Our Thames side romanticist has probably heard of the 
burial caves on the cliffs frowning down on the Rio Yucay, but if 
he goes there he will find they have long since been ransacked, 
and left to the bats and the snakes. 

Pedro Cieza de Leon’s imagination was fired by all these 
stories of lost gold and hidden gems. Bitterly does he deplore the 
ferocity of the Conquistadores, so avid for gold that the revolted 
Indians took steps forever to remove from Castilian ken “‘ the 
white man’s god.’ He wrote an authoritative chronicle of Peru, 
dating somewhere about 1550, so that his testimony 1s first-hand. 
“The Incas,” he writes, ‘“‘ had a foolish custom of burying 
treasure with the dead, and it is incredible the amount that was 
buried at the obsequies of a great king . . . and if, when the 
Spaniards had entered they had not committed other tricks, and 
sO soon executed their cruelty in putting Atahualpa to death, I 
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know not how many great ships would have been required to 
bring such great treasures to Spain as are now hidden in the 
bowels of the earth, and will remain so because those who buried 
it are now dead... .” 


“I heard it said by Paullu Inca and others that if all the 
treasures in the Auacas, which are their burial places, were 
collected, that which the Spaniards had already taken would 
look very small, and then compared it to a drop taken out 
of a great vase of water. To make the comparison more 
striking, they took a large measure of maize and, dropping 
one grain out of it, they said : ‘ If the Christians have found 
that, the rest is so concealed that we ourselves do not know 
the place of it!’ So vast are the treasures that are lost in 
these parts.”’ (Czeza.) 


In the British Museum is an old Spanish MS. narrating a 
singular story of the Inca hoard sealed up in the old fortress of 
Cuzco—one of these megalithic monuments of some unknown 
Pacific race, perhaps contemporary with the Viking race who 
reared these strange, sinister-looking colossal figures on the head- 
lands of Easter Island—Sacsahuaman. The chronicler, Felix de 
Pomares, tells how Carlos Inca, husband of the frail and beautiful 
Donna Maria de Esquivel, kept melancholy court amid his 
relatives at Cuxco, years after the raids of the Castilians. ‘“ You 
do not maintain your household in the style befitting the line of 
kings of which you say you are descended,” said nagging Donna 
Maria to her husband. “ Call yourself Inca? Why, you are a 
mere poor Indian,”’ she shot at him. He, poor man, was plagued 
until he one night blindfolded his wife, turned her round three 
times, and led her into a vault somewhere under the old fortress. 
He took the bandages away from her eyes, and bade her look 
around. She stood in a treasure vault, whose floor was littered 
with gold and gems, blocks of silver, numberless vases of gold, 
and rich ornaments such as the cunning Peruvian goldsmiths 
had fashioned for the wondrous gardens on the island of Puna, 
to which the Inca emperors retired when they wished to hear the 
Pacific combers making their musical dirges on the beaches 
below. Gazing from the walls were the statues of long-dead Inca 
kings of the Sun, in pure gold, as tall as youths of eighteen. But 
the golden images of the sun, on which this strange and wonder- 
ful race set the greatest store, were not in the vault. “ All I can 
say,” says Squier, writing in 1870, is that : 





“* If the secret chamber she entered has not been found 
and despoiled, it has not been for want of digging ; for I 
doubt if a foot of the soil of Sacsahuaman has escaped being 
turned a dozen times over. Men were constantly busy the 
whole time of our stay. .. . Treasure-hunting I should 
declare to be the principal occupation of the people of 
Peru.”  (Squzer.) 


Mr. Squier, at one time U.S.A. Commissioner to Peru, 
travelled the length and breadth of the Andes Cordillera, ex- 
ploring its recesses in the interests of archeology, and he wrote 
some sixty-five years ago : 


“Three hundred years have not sufficed to eradicate the 
notion that enormous treasures are concealed within the 
fortress of Cuzco. Nor have three hundred years of excava- 
tion, more or less constant, entirely discouraged the searchers 
for tapadas, or buried treasure mounds. In making our 
surveys of the fortress and the Rodadero, often have we 
found, on returning to our work in the mornings, the ground 
deeply excavated overnight, where we had planted our little 
pegs to determine the limit of our day’s survey... . I 
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doubt, if among all the people I met, high and low, in the 
sierra, half a dozen could be found who, when questioned 
apart, would not testify to a belief that the investigations of 
ancient monuments was not rather a clumsy pretext under 
which to carry on a search for the chain of Huayna Ccapac, 
or some tapada of equal value.” 


The sceptics testified to their unbelief by rolling down huge 
boulders on his burros, laden with a cargo of skulls and bones, 
defiling through the gorges of Andahuaylas, on the way down 
to the Pacific. 

Another mystery of the golden trails of South America centres 
in the famous El Dorado lake of Guatavita. That “‘ accursed ” 
lake has bankrupted the energies and finance of more than one 
syndicate of British treasure-hunters. Guatavita lake lies some 
10,000 feet up on the Cordilleras, north of Santa Fé da Bogéta, in 
Colombia, and about twelve hours’ distance by horseback from 
that city. Tradition says it hides in its pellucid depths enormous 
treasures of jewels and ornaments of gold, and tradition, m the 
experience of folklorists, is not always the liar it is popularly 
supposed to be. into this ring, 1000 feet wide, set in a cone of the 
peaks, plunged the gilded cacique of the Chibcha race who gave 
rise to the legend of the golden man—El Dorado—a tragic jack 
o’ the lanthorn whose corpselight led Sir Walter Raleigh to a 
premature death on the headsman’s block in the Tower of London. 

The cacique, covered with gold dust to propitiate the goddess 
of the lake, annually washed off in its waters all taint of the 
ignoble soilure of the root of all evil, while thousands of Indians 
threw in showers of gold and jewels. It may be, also, that 
the Neolithic custom of sacrificing a virgin marked these 
ceremonies. 

Various estimates have been made of the value of the treasures 
alleged to lie in the mud of the bottom. Markham, who visited 
this jewel of the mountains, calls it a “ small tarn,”’ not a stone’s- 
throw across ; but he may have been misled by some freak of 
memory, or have omitted to record the facts in his voluminous 
notebooks. Coupled with the legend is a romantic myth of 
watery halls like those from which old Baltic fisherman of the 
golden age of Teutonic medizvalism used to hear silvery bells 
chiming on still summer eves. 

The Chibchas were a race of simple mountaineers, brave and 
industrious, and, when the Spaniards arrived, much gold was 
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thrown into the lake. The chief1 of Simajaca alone threw 40 
quintals of fine gold into its waters. In 1580, a Bogéta Spaniard 
fished up 6000 ducats from Guatavita, but funds for salvage ran 
short. In 1822, the British naval captain, Charles Stuart 
Cochrane, visited Guatavita, and tells a story : 


“An old Spaniard, sounding in the centre of the lake, 
drew up with the lead, a small branch of a tree in the mud, 
surrounding which was found a golden image worth about 
100 dollars. About the summit of the cone which forms the 
lagoon of Guatavita is an ancient Indian road, now quite 
neglected and overgrown in many parts with brushwood and 
trees. On the edge of the cone we saw two of the sepulchres 
of the caciques, hewn out of sandstone rock. And there is 
said to be a cave connected with the worship of the lagoon, 
at the entrance of which formerly stood two golden figures, 
as large as life. 

‘* A Spanish soldier, who first wandered to the place, cut 
off one of the fingers, when he was attacked by the natives, 
wounded, and with difficulty made his escape. Having re- 
lated what he had seen, a strong party of Spaniards proceeded 
well armed to the spot, but no figures were to be found, nor 
could they discover the entrance to the cave. The Indians, 
hearing that a strong force would come to avenge their 
wounded companion, are supposed to have cleverly stopped 
up the cave and thrown the golden figures into the lake.” 


Monsieur de la Kier, of the Royal Institute, Paris, who 
examined documents in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
reckoned that about 5,000,000,000 dollars or £1,000,000,000 
sterling is in the bed of the lake; while the famous traveller 
Humboldt says millions of dollars of emeralds must lie in Guata- 
vita, and that it is a common thing for the Indians to find precious 
stones and jewels washed up on the edge of the waters after a 
storm in the mountains. 

The Spanish captain Quesada, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, roasted alive the luckless Chibcha chief Sajipa, who had 


1 Spanish records say that the ceremony took place twice a year, when 
bonfires blazed, perfumes burned, and a procession with music and banners 
wheeled round the lake. At the foot of the cacique or gilded man, was heaped 
up the offerings of gold and precious stones, and the people turned their backs 
to the lake, since it was accounted sacrilege to watch the chief throw himself 
into the waters and shake off the.gold and emeralds from his anointed body. 
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thrown two tons of jewels and plate—the load of fifty men—into 
Guatavita. Quesada tried to drain the lake, but deservedly had 
no luck. Then Antonio de Sepulveda, a Spanish merchant of 
Santa Fé de Bogéta got permission from Philip II. at the Court 
of Madrid to try his hand on the salvage. He spent a fortune on 
the work, and by means of a tunnel lowered the waters some 
15 feet, when he is said to have found more than 200,000 dollars 
worth of gold and a splendid emerald, which sold for 70,000 dollars 
at Madrid. The Spanish Crown refused to share the treasure 
with the unfortunate merchant, until according to the terms of 
the heads I win—tails you lose contract, he had drained the 
lake. The sides of a cutting fell in, the waters rose fed by under- 
ground springs running into the lake, and poor de Sepulveda 
was a ruined man. 

As may be expected, there have been attempts to empty this 
lake and collect the treasures long after the abortive attempt 
which ended so tragically for de Sepulveda. In 1893, a native 
company of Colombian citizens raised money, and drilled a 
tunnel near the old Spanish workings, but made no great progress, 
owing to the lack of efficient engineering equipment and skilled 
direction. More than £1500 or 7500 dollars was spent by this 
native concern who then invited the co-operation of more expert 
assistance, and an English company registered itself under the 
name of “ Contractors’ in 1909, with a capital of £30,000 or 
150,000 dollars, and took over the work of the Colombian 
syndicate. 

If the treasure were found, 1t was arranged that the capital 
expended by the English and the native Colombian company 
should first be repaid, when the remaining profits should go to 
the two concerns, in the proportion of 50 per cent. to the British 
and 41 per cent. to the Colombian company. The lake is 46 feet 
deep at the lowest point, and the plan of the British engineers 
was to drain Guatavita lake by means of a tunnel through the 
mountains 1000 feet long, and carried down 70 feet below the 
level of the water. The cost of the undertaking was estimated at 
£6000 or 30,000 dollars. Thirteen years was spent on this 
romantic task. After a long time, the scheme of draining off the 
water by a tunnel was successful, but the mocking spirit which 
presides over buried treasure undertakings, decreed that when 
the engineers reached the bed of the lake they would find not a 
clear bottom, but 25 feet of mud. 

. Much more time was spent on the job than had been antici- 
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pated. The lake was not emptied till after three years hard work, 
and then it kept partially refilling, owing to heavy rains and 
springs. A few ornaments and jewels were found, just enough 
to whet the undertaker’s appetite for more. But now they had 
spent all their initial capital of £6000, and more money was 
wanted if the work were to go forward. Contractors Ltd. then 
raised its capital to £35,000 in 1904, and to £40,000 in 1908. 

The rains stopped and the springs dried up, but further 
difficulties arose. The mud set hard, and water to sluice it away 
down the tunnel that had drained the lake was no longer avail- 
able. An attempt was made to carry the tunnel from the edge of 
the lake to the centre, the idea being that the mud would be more 
expeditiously got away from that point, but unluckily there was 
never enough money to finish this project. Since it was not pos- 
sible, for financial reasons, to prolong the tunnel, the engineers sank 
shafts in the dried mud, and drove channels through it at various 
points, whereupon more small ornaments and precious stones 
came to light. The total value of all the finds in the thirteen 
years of the undertaking of Contractors, was just over £2000 or 
10,000 dollars. No signs of the immense treasure alleged to lie 
in Guatavita were seen, and the company, having spent about 
£15,000, or 35,000 dollars, went into liquidation in 1913, after 
thirteen years of hard work. On July 12, 1913, a new company 
was formed to continue to explore the sacred lake of Guatavita, 
when it was said only a small part of the bed of the lake had 
been touched. Then the Great War broke out, and, since then, 
one has heard nothing more of salvage operations on the bed of 
the lake, where, no doubt, the treasure would have sunk very 
deep after the passage of five or six centuries.1 

Another jack o’ lanthorn of the Andes is the strange Sacambaja 
hoard, hidden, or alleged to be hidden in the mountains of the 
province of Inquisivi, in the district of Palca, Bolivia, some 
65 kilometres west of Cochabamba, north-west over the Cordil- 
lera del Turnarii—I give these topographical details since, in the 
past so many people in England and the U.S.A. have asked me 
where was this mysterious cache of Sacambaja, alias Sacamhaja, 


1 Contractors Ltd. found treasure consisting of finely worked gold pendants 
representing birds, a serpent of fine gold, a warrior’s cap of gold, gold bowls, 
gold snakes, and emeralds, of which latter a small parcel fetched £350 (1750 
dollars) in London. This treasure did not come from the bottom of the 
lake, but was found on its sides, evidently carried towards the centre by the 
movement of the mud. 
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alias Sacambaya, according to the spelling of the chart or MS. map 
consulted. It may not be altogether wise to try to estimate the 
number of Englishmen who have been lured to their undoing 
in the hunt for the hoards of this tapada. Moreover, there is 
no doubt that the sweet music of this siren of the Andes will be 
eagerly listened to by many more Ulysses who cannot or will 
not stop their ears in the days that lie ahead. 

One document speaks of the Sacambaja cache as made by 
Inca Indians, but another account has it that Jesuits, before their 
expulsion from the Latin-American states, in the 1760's, hid 
‘enormous quantities of precious metal in tapadas along the Rio 
Sacambaja. ‘It is rainbow gold,” asserts Father Luis Maria 
Capitan, a member of the Society of Jesus, writing from La Paz, 
Bolivia, in 1928. Says the reverend father : 


‘* The Jesuits left no treasure ; for, when on April 2, 1767, 
a royal decree of Charles III. was enforced in Spain and 
her American colonies, expelling the Jesuits, they had to 
leave in haste the same day, without time to hide the treasure, 
now spoken about at Sacambaja, even if they had it.” 


On the other hand, a veteran English treasure-hunter, the 
late Mr. T. Alfred Kennion, who had ranged all lands, valleys, 
and mountains in the interior of Mexico and the Argentine, was 
positive, when he assured me that the cache of Sacambaja was 
one of others made by members of this Order, when they were 
expelled in 1767. 

“I know of a case in which the skeletons of three hundred 
Indians were found in a Jesuit cache, sealed by the Pope’s Bull,” 
the told me. “ They can say what they like. It costs nothing to 
deny the facts. In various states of South America, where the 
Order hid large hoards of gold and silver, from mines which 
they worked with Indian labour, it is known that, from time to 
time, members of the Order, disguised as mule-skinners, have 
secretly trailed into wilds and recovered part or the whole of some 
of these hoards.”’ } 

‘ Some writers on South America, as Mr. W. H. Koebel, 
admit that much wealth may have poured into the open treasure 
sacks of the Jesuits in other parts of the continent, but not in 


1In 1897 the walls of the old ruined Jesuit Mission of Santa Maria, in 
Lower California (founded in 1767), a jar of treasure was found buried. The 
Order was expelled from Lower California in the winter of 1767-68, and 
this was the last mission they established there. 
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the River Plate provinces, or in Paraguay, where the Society 
of Jesus had a number of highly-organised missions. On the 
other hand, Captain (afterwards Sir Richard) Burton, the 
famous Victorian traveller, who visited Paraguay and the Plate 
provinces, in the 1860’s, roundly asserts that the secret working 
of the gold mines was a subject kept in the profoundest obscurity. 

‘“A host of writers, the latest M. Demersay, doubts their 
existence, but earlier writers, such as a ‘ Mr. R. M.’ (in a Relation 
of a Voyage to Buenos Ayres, 1716), declare that the ‘ Misiones’ 
had gold diggings, and Mr. Davie (in Letters from Paraguay, 
1796-98), says that the Fathers of the Reductions (Jesuit preserves) 
had 80,000 to 100,000 disciplined troops to defend their mines. 
Davie saw pure gold collected from the banks of the Uruguay, 
where were seven of the thirty missions. He imprudently travelled 
through the old missions, in a semi-clerical disguise, and sud- 
denly disappeared, leaving no trace. I have myself,” adds 
Burton, ‘‘ handled a lump of virgin silver from the Highlands 
of the Corriente, known as the Sierra de las Misiones, and a 
French painter at Sao Paulo, who was also aware of its existence, 
proposed to exploit the diggings, setting out from Brazilian Rio 
Grande do Sul, with an armed party strong enough to beat off 
hostile Indians. . . . The Jesuits were composed of men of all 
nations.” 

Whatever the truth of the matter may be, an old Etonian, the 
late Cecil H. Prodgers, who died in 1924, obtained possession of 
a remarkable document which set him ambling along Indian 
trails, on mule-back, loaded with rum and whisky, passing on the 
sides of frightful precipices, where only a frail rope and the 
tripping mule lay between him and sudden death in the boulder- 
strewn beds of torrents below. The lure of hidden gold drowned 
out any fears of jaguars and snakes, for which, indeed, Prodgers 
had as little regard as for the chattering of the monkeys and the 
screeching of the parrots in the dense forests through which he 
passed. 

It was on one of these hair-raising expeditions that he came 
on a remarkable document relating to the Caballo Cunco treasure, 
buried by the Jesuits : 


“If you find a steep hill all covered with dense forest, 
the top of which is flat, with long grass growing, from where 
you can see the River Sacamhaja on three sides, you will 
discover on the top of it, in the middle of the long grass, a 
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large stone shaped like an egg, so big that it took five hundred 
Indians to place it there. 

‘“‘ If you dig down underneath this stone for 5 yards you 
will find the roof of a large cave, which it took five hundred 
men two and a half years to hollow out. The roof is 70 yards 
long, and there are two compartments and a long narrow 
passage leading from the room, on the east side, to the 
main entrance 200 yards away. If you proceed along the 
passage, on reaching the door, you must exercise great care in 
opening. 

‘‘ The door is a large iron one, and inside on the right 
you will find an image made of pure gold 3 feet high, the 
eyes of which are two large diamonds. This image was 
placed there for the good of mankind. You will find in the 
first room, thirty-seven large heaps of gold, in the second 
room, a large box and thirty-seven big heaps of gold. 

** On entering the second room, you will find in the right- 
hand corner a large box clamped with three iron bars ; 
inside this box is 90,000 dollars in silver money, and thirty- 
seven big heaps of gold. Distributed in the hollows on 
either side of the tunnel and the two rooms are altogether 
one hundred and sixty-three heaps of gold, of which the 
value has been estimated at 60,000,000 dollars. 

“The walls of the two rooms have been strengthened 
with large blocks of granite ; from the roof downwards the 
distance is five yards more. The top of the roof is portioned 
off into three distinct esplanades, and the whole has been 
well covered over for a depth of five yards with earth and 
stones. When you come to a place twenty feet high, a wall 
so wide that two men can easily ride abreast, cross the river 
and you will find the church, monastery and other buildings. 

“ Great care must be taken on entering these rooms, as enough 
poison to kill a regiment has been laid about.” 


The monastery mentioned in this wonderful document was 
built by the Jesuits in 1635, and abandoned in 1735, and the 
treasure represents eleven years’ accumulated workings of the 
mines (of gold) of El Carmen and Tres Titilias, and from the 
gold and diamond washings carried on near Santa Cruz, by 
two thousand Indians directed by Jesuit fathers. All the treasure 
was hidden in the hill, except the sum of £70,000 (350,000 dollars) 
for each priest. Many expeditions, it will be understood, have 
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been fitted out to search for this very rich treasure of the Caballo 
Cunco. Mr. Prodgers was shown this document by a lady 
descended from one of the brothers of one of the Jesuits of the 
gold mines. The President Malgarejo of Bolivia headed one 
expedition and another was started out from Valparaiso in 
1895 ; but both failed to find the treasure. 

In the mountain town of La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, and 
a place not well suited to warm-blooded or “‘ nesh ” men, as they 
say in Gloucester city, England—for coal and wood are there 
hard to come by and very costly—they have not done talking 
about the adventures of a company of mad “ gringos ” of English- 
men who, a few years back, had in an evil moment for some one 
become possessed of one of the charts left by Prodgers, for the 
undoing of syndicators, or their backers. The syndicate issued 
a prospectus for the purpose of raising a capital of £25,000, and 
they are stated to have declared, in this document, that they 
had taken over from an Englishman, “ the benefit of an agree- 
ment for a lease from a certain Spaniard or Bolivian of the right 
to search for treasure on the Gaichan’s ranch in the province 
of Inquisivi, La Paz.” 

An organiser of the syndicate said that the Jesuits continued 
washing the gold and concealing it in the cache of Sacambaja, 
after their formal expulsion from the country about 1778. They, 
according to him, laboured under a delusion that they would 
presently be readmitted by a grateful Latin-American nation, 
and, until 1767, they had regularly exported to Europe large 
quantities of gold. Prodgers the irrepressible—and one is afraid 
there must be numbers of disappointed hunters who wish that 
this picturesque and delightful, gold-bug bitten gentleman had 
been shot in his tracks, or lassooed to Hades by a mad Gaucho 
of the pampas before he passed on that chart—had handed over 
the “‘ derrotero ” to an Englishman who dug around the banks of 
Rio Sacambaja until he unearthed a silver crucifix and a yellow 
and faded parchment which read as follows : 


‘Ye who reach this place withdraw. The spot is dedi- 
cated to the Lord, and he who dares break in and steal, on 
him shall there fall a dolorous death in this world, and 
eternal condemnation in the next. The riches herein belong 
to God, and not to men.” 


It is impossible for one to say whether this chart is identical 
with the one used by Prodgers in the attack on the strychnined 
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tapada of the “‘ Caballo Cunco ” at Sacambaja. The expedition, 
comprising twenty-three husky Englishmen, in due course left 
on a liner from Liverpool, and, aided by a corps of Indians, set 
up-country for the province of Inquisivi. Right across the 
Andes they lugged earth excavators, and doubtless the high 
passes of the mountains must have re-echoed the loud oaths of 
fellows whose ribs were punched by parts of the machinery re- 
pelled by the boulders, strewn like tick-tacks around these 
delightful roads. They had with them, so one gathers, a peculiarly 
sensitised, photographic negative, reported to have been devised 
by a gentleman at one time connected with Imperial Airways 
and Vickers, the great armament and engineering corporation. 
By this invention, it is said, the emanations from hidden gold 
and silver would automatically record themselves on the plate of 
the special type of camera used. Alas, for hopes, however, the 
grinning “‘hogboy ” or bogle of treasure caches, tapadas, and 
gold mountains has had much experience in time past with all 
sorts of infallible, scientific inventions for the extraction of 
treasures. He, perhaps, banks on the pure heart and disinter- 
ested intentions, which must be possessed by the hunters. Any- 
way, the sprite’s scientific education has been sadly neglected 
these many years, and it is whispered that too much intercourse 
with that other old sinner, hoary Davy Jones of the famous under- 
water gold locker, has corrupted his hogboy morality and made 
him prone to despise the gadgets of a mechanistic age. 

The adventures commenced in an atmosphere of sweat, furore, 
and eager anticipation. On the site of the tapada, the diggers 
unearthed the skeletons of three hundred Indians in a cave, 
covered by a landslide, which had not the look of being made by 
Nature ; but when the Indians got wind of what might come to 
them after the delivery of the hog-boy’s ultimatum promising a 
‘* dolorous death,” they promptly downed tools and refused to 
resume. ‘The sight of three hundred ancestors, skulls and cross- 
bones appropriately and tastefully arranged, was a little too 
much for native Peruvian nerves. For, look you, since the hog- 
boy had once consummated his business, he might well do it 
again! I cannot find if the Pope’s Bull was found affixed to 
the cave—perhaps the sun had long since melted the wax—so I 
regret that I am, on this occasion, unable to confirm what the 
veteran assured me was so. 

Then, a blow fell out of the Bolivian skies. It is said in La 
Paz that the Bolivian President suspected the dona-jfides of some- 
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body, ordered the provincial police on the syndicate’s trail, and 
promptly flung an unfortunate Englishman into a stinking cala- 
boose, among all the rats and bugs which had deserted other 
abodes for a taste of new blood or toasted Cheshire cheese. 

“There let him lay,” said the President most ungrammatically, 
* until he comes down with the dough.”’ A lawyer was sent for 
in order to arrange matters, and meantime the wires hummed to 
London, where, in the House of Commons, a honourable and 
gallant gentleman asked Sir Austen Chamberlain, then Foreign 
Secretary, if he were aware that the Englishman had had to 
pay the sum of 5000 Bolivianos to a high official before being 
released ? Sir Austen promised to make inquiries, but those 
who wish to know the upshot of those inquiries of the British 
Minister in Bolivia had better refer to the Foreign Office 
files. 

_ All one knows is that on a bleak December day, before 
Christmas Eve, exactly ten months after they had set out from 
Liverpool, there arrived in the Mersey a liner from which stepped 
ashore six travellers out of the twenty-three, who were coming 
on behind. All the travellers brought back were trunks of 
clothes—not a doubloon, not an ingot, not even an impression 
of the Pope’s Bull—but they stoutly asseverated their firm belief 
in the existence of the treasure, and even spoke of going back to 
the Rio Sacambaja, some day. Hardship and illness had laid 
low others of the unfortunate members of this last treasure 
syndicate to Bolivia, yet, by the post of that Christmas Eve, 
there arrived for the author of this book- three pressing inquiries 
from United States’ citizens for information about the prospects 
and how to reach the mystic Sacamhaja, alias Sacambaja, alias 
Sacambaya, which some gentleman had vainly sought on the 
best topographical survey maps of the War Department at 
Washington, D.C. 

Meantime, there were chuckles splitting reverend mouths in 
certain delightful retreats of the Society of the Order of Jesus, 
all over Spain; for these were the days before the Spanish 
Revolution. 

Be it here noted that, as in the case of many Latin-American 
states, the Bolivian laws decree that a finder of treasure must 
notify the authorities thereof, who will send an escort of soldiers 
and mining engineers to guard and extract the gold, and will 
subsequently pay on demand to the finder 75 per cent. of the 
treasure, reserving for the Bolivian coffers the balance. Whether 
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this means old antique value, or the market price for melted gold 
or silver, experience alone may tell the finder. For although 
gold may not be the root of all evil, it is, natheless, the begetter 
of much “ chiselling’’ and many subterfuges, all intended for 
the spiritual benefit of the “ gringo” and his backers, far away 
in the Arcadian innocence of the City of London. 

I have already spoken of the “ hogboy,”’ the spiritual guardian 
of the hidden hoards of Ragnar Lodbrog, in the isle of Orkney. 
He has his counterpart in the Land of the Incas, where there 
are many legends of rich hoards, concealed in emerald mines, 
guarded by evil spirits. 

Says Stevenson, the South American traveller: ‘“‘I never 
visited the emerald mine at Los Esmeraldas, owing to the super- 
stitious dread of the natives, who assured me that it was enchanted, 
and guarded by a dragon which poured forth thunder and light- 
ning on those who dared ascend the river.”’ It is fact that diligent 
Castilian ferreters-out of hidden treasures never could find whence 
the Incas obtained their fine emeralds in the old province of 
Mantua, Peru. 

Clear-sighted modern Peruvians have deplored the waste of 
the national energies in the unending pursuit of treasure tapadas, 
an energy which might well have transformed the country had 
it been devoted to its stable economic exploitation. Yet, in 
1930, they have abated none of the furore in the hunt for hidden 
gold, when we learn that the treasure-hunt fever struck Peru, and 
the government were besieged by applications from people of 
Lima, asking for permits to dig under old buildings where legend 
has it the Conquistadores or their Spanish successors hid Inca- 
gotten treasures. The spot which commands most favour is 
known as the “ Street of the Orphans ”’ in Lima, where a Spanish 
adventurer of the late sixteenth century is reputed to have died, 
after he had concealed under the house an immense hoard of 
heavy old gold plate, Spanish doubloons and moidores, and 
many pieces of eight. | 

Modern Brazil and the Republic of Argentina have many 
treasure caches, made in the old days of the Portuguese dominion, 
when many slaves, who were white malefactors condemned to a 
life-long labour in the gold mines, hid big nuggets in the hope of 
digging them up at a future time, which never came. So vast and 
desolate was the region all round these old gold mines that escape 
usually meant starvation or death. Many of these hoards have 
never been found, but their existence is demonstrated whenever, 
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as is the case, an isolated nugget of unusual shape and size is 
found in modern Brazil or the Argentine. 

An old treasure-hunter who has spent years of his life mining 
and engineering in out-of-the-way localities of the South American 
Continent, recently told me of an antiquarian in an Argentine 
town who had made a life-long study of rare and ancient books 
and documents relating to treasure caches, made in the days of 
the Spanish and Portuguese domination of South America. His 
researches revealed that a big hoard of gold had been cached, 
in days long gone by, on a lone spot in the highlands of the state. 
The old treasure cache-maker had left a document in the shape 
of ancient Spanish writing, cut on a piece of bark and stuck into 
the cleft of a rock. 

One day, the old antiquarian went up to a band of mounted 
‘ Indians encamped near his house on the plains. 

*‘ If any of you can find me a piece of bark stuck into a cleft 
of a rock somewhere in the highlands of J—— (just where, I don’t 
know), I will reward you with 500 dollars,” he said. 

The taciturn Indians made no reply and did not seem to have 
marked the request. Many months later, late one evening, a 
tawny-faced Indian tied up his horse at the antiquarian’s gate- 
post, and knocked at the threshold. 

‘‘ Sefior, here is your piece of bark,” he said, holding out a 
weather-worn and wrinkled cylinder. “ It was in a rocky cleft.” 

““Ah, no, no!” said the astounded antiquarian, realising 
that he had not made the Indians understand exactly what he 
wanted. ‘It is not the bark I want, what I wish to know is 
exactly where you found it ? ” : 

‘I cannot say. It was over there,’ was the Indian’s reply, 
accompanied by a wave of the hand vaguely indicating the place. 
‘“‘Many days’ journey. Poor Indians say the place is haunted 
and accursed.” 

The gold mines of Brazil, in doblons, joes, and half-joes, yielded, 
from the first working in 1570 to the date when slavery was 
abolished in 1872, about £200,000,000 worth of precious metal. 
Sebastian Ferandes Tourinho worked rich placer mines at 
Minhas Geraes in 1570, and started on its hectic way in 1605 
that host of get-rich-quick men who rushed to Brazil from Lisbon, 
and flogged and tortured Indians and peons in the mines. When 
the ill-gotten gold was loaded into galleons, they ran into the 
arms of the “ accursed Lutheran thieves,”” Mynheer van Tromp 
and his Dutch fleet, lying in wait off the coast, where, in 1572, 
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the Dutch captured a rich Portuguese galleon, bound to Lisbon, 
with half a million gold crusados in her hold. Thus the coasts 
of Brazil are ringed round with the wrecks of sunken treasure 
galleons of the Lisbon plate fleet. The first published register of 
the gold ships dates from 1680, shortly after the Portuguese had 
-won back the colonies on the Brazilian littoral, which had been 
wrested from them between 1630 and 1636. 

French corsairs, too, were starting out on those exploits of 
sacking and ransoming rich American cities, which made the 
buccaneers under Morgan so notorious years later. Monsieur 
Dogne-Tronin besieged Rio, and ransomed the city for 70,000 
gold crusados. By 1740, the output of the Brazilian gold mines 
reached their peak of about £4,000,000 a year, when the cost of 
living rose to such a fantastic height that a bushel of corn sold 
for one pound of gold at the mines, and a drove of cattle taken 
from the pampas to Goyaz and Matto Grosso were sold on the 
hoof for 14 ounces of gold, or about £6 a pound avoirdupois. 
So dear was food that many miners, with their pockets full of gold, 
were actually dying in the streets of hunger and disease ! 

Bullion fetched less than coined gold, and on the register of 
a sunken plate ship, fished up from the waters off Bahia, in 1790, 
fine gold is recorded as worth only 70 per cent. of its carat 
value, when coined. Vast amounts of gold crossed the bar of 
Lisbon between 1680 and 1803, estimated at somewhere between 
£180,000,000 and £225,000,000. 

Most miserable was the lot of the white malefactors, con- 
demned to labour as forgats in the gold mines. “ Better be dead 
than condemned to work in Spanish or Portuguese mines,”’ ran 
the proverb in Gage’s day. Much of the gold was stolen and 
lost. The Casa de Fundicao of Portugal, which was the counter- 
part of the famous Casa de Contratacion at Seville, had accounts 
showing that some hundred millions of treasure were lost each 
year—by piracy and the wrath of Neptune on the Spanish Main 
and through the Bahamas passage. One plate ship a month 
went from Brazil to Portugal in the sixteenth century, and next 
century the number had increased to nine or twelve plate ships 
amonth. One-third of the flota left Portugal for Rio in January ; 
one-third for Bahia in February ; and one-third for Pernambuco 
in March. The risks of the passage were so great that half the 
value of gold cargo went to defray the carriage to the coast, 
convoy duty, and the Crown’s quintos, or fifths. 

Naturally, there were miners who objected to these high 
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rates, and who, in the blackness of the night, when no tropic 
moon shone, and only fireflies lit the darkness under the trees, 
laded their gold on the backs of burros and mules, and drove 
them over mountain ranges, by secret paths, through Indian 
haunted valleys, along forest paths and across river torrents to 
the coast. There, they chartered some privateer, who with the 
gold aboard sailed on a dark night out of some lonely cove and 
perhaps fell into the clutches of a pirate or Portuguese cruiser, 
when the consequences were equally fatal. Hardly any wonder 
that, as we noted, these coasts are girdled with the hulks of old 
plate galleons lying on gold banks and silver shoals. ‘Think, too, 
of the rich prize that fell into the hands of the great Admiral 
Blake, of the British Commonwealth navy, who, while blockading 
three ships of the royal fleet, which had fled into Lisbon harbour, 
‘captured twenty richly laden Portuguese galleons homeward 
bound from Rio, and knowing nothing of war between Portugal 
and England ! 


Chapter Ill 
MYSTERIES AND MYTHS OF COCOS ISLAND 


ae Ce you tell me where I can find a genuine treasure chart 

of Cocos Island? Where are the treasures cached on 
Cocos Island? If it’s genuine, where can I obtain reliable 
information about it ? ” 

Hardly a month passes by in which I do not receive such 
inquiries in letters from men, women, youths, and even girls, 
in the U.S.A., in Canada, and right round the globe from 
Australia and New Zealand—“ down under ’—to countries on 
the European continent. It is most singular that, in a presum- 
ably matter-of-fact, scientific age, such as that in which we are 
living, a little desert island, hardly more than six miles square, 
550 miles S.W. of the Panama Canal, and a rendezvous of 
buccaneers and pirates since the days of Wafer, Davis, and 
Dampier, and probably of much earlier English and Spanish 
adventurers, should still draw like a powerful magnet men and 
women of so many different types. An ex-British admiral, an 
English lord, hard-headed New York and ’Frisco business men 
and financiers, scores of newspaper men, runaway seamen, hard- 
swearing shellback skippers, tramp steamer captains, women of 
Newfoundland and the sturdy New England states, and London 
women welfare workers, have all fluttered round and burnt their 
wings in the flames of this .candle of pirate loot. All of them 
“fall for’ baits variously estimated at from twelve to thirty 
million dollars in stolen hoards hidden on this lone island, 
which is the verdant top of an extinct volcano in mid- 
Pacific. 

There is an expedition at least once every year to this beckon- 
ing island, and countless must be the ships which, in the last 
sixty years or more, have come creeping back at night to moorings 
in ’Frisco Bay and the West India Dock, London, slipping into 
retired berths, and hoping no one will ask questions about the 
juck of their vain hunts. Nature and the Time Spirit, old 
enemies of treasure-hunters, make the quest of these Cocos 
hoards especially difficult, and not the affairs of a few days 
which so many seekers of the past and present have vainly 
imagined them to be. For so small an island, Cocos is of quite 
extraordinary impenetrability. 

The landscape of this strange pirate island of old-time romance 
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has greatly changed in the last three centuries. When the old 
buccaneers careened their ships in its strand and filled their 
water barrels in its coves, the island was covered with coconut 
groves, as thickly as on any atoll in the South Pacific. William 
Betagh, captain of Marines in the days of Queen Anne and 
George I., ordered to cruise on the Spaniards in the South Seas, 
anxiously sought for Cocos Island and its sweet waters. Extracts 
from his log make interesting reading : 


“We make the best of our way to the isle of Cocos, 
where we hope certainly to ee fish, fowl, and coconuts, 
our people being very sick. 

** Fanuary 17, 1721 —Going very slowly ahead, find there 
is a southern current. Lye so till daylight, believing we are 

near the island. At nine forenoon, with joy we behold the 
island Cocos, about nine leagues N.W. 

“ January 18, 1721.—Anchor in 13 fathoms, white sand. 
Here all our people and the marquis de Villa Roche got 
dshore, where we built a house for the sick men. Here is 
abundance of good fish round the island, which we take 

’ pains to catch, the surf being sometimes very great. Our 
people find here plenty of coconuts, crabs, boobies, and their 
eggs, this being their hatching time. Our captain broaches 
the last hog’s head of brandy, allowing every man a dram 
a day, and on New Year’s day gave the people a gallon of 
strong beer for six. This food, ease, and refreshment pretty 
well recovered all our company. We got wood and water, 
tho’ with much difficulty, for here is a great swell coming 
in from the northward, at full moon and change ; therefore 
are forced to wait till the spring tides are abated before we 
can get anything off. 

** January 19, 1721—The marquis came aboard as do 
most of our people, being ready to sail. Eight negros and 
three of our men desert here, and abscond in the woods. 
The names of our men, deserters on Cocos Island, are 
Higgins, Caulker, and Shingle. The anchorage here being 
rocky, we have sadly gaul’d both our cables. After continu- 
ing here a month, we weigh and set sail, from whence I 
take my departure. 

*¢ January 20, 1721.—Lat. 05, 38 N., running now to the 
n-wd., on the coast of Mexico. 

“* Fanuary 23, 1721.—We spy a sail to which we give 
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chase, and send the pinnace to keep sight of her; but at 
night she gives us the slip.” 


What became of the three English seamen who deserted on 
Cocos, in the month of January 1721, is as problematical as the 
fate of the three pirates marooned on R. L. S.’s Treasure Island, 
when the shots buzzed in the rigging of the good ship Hispaniola 
and missed their rightful billet in the head of that splendid 
scoundrel, John Silver, “a sort of chapling”’ to Cap’n Flint, 
and the parrot on the old Walrus down to Savannah. Possibly, 
either they or the negroes were mastheaded on the Cocos 
mountains. 

Seventy-four years later, another British naval officer, George 
Vancouver, surveying the North Pacific, by order of my Lords 
of the Navy Office, called at Cocos, and observed that the same 
impenetrable jungle covered the island as modern treasure- 
hunters find to-day. One of his officers, Whidbey, made a plan 
of the coast, while another officer, Manby, left his name attached 
to a cape. In Chatham Bay he found a message hanging on a 
tree : 


“Near the fresh-water brook in this Western Bay, a 
bottle was suspended on a tree, containing a note directed 
to the commander of any ship that might visit the island. 
It stated that James Colnett, master of the ‘South Sea’ 
whaler of London, named the Rattler, had arrived at Cocos 
Island, on July 26, 1793, and after procuring wood, water, 
and other refreshments, had proceeded on her voyage, all 
in good health, leaving goats, hogs, sewn garden seeds and 
vegetables. Goats and hogs were also put ashore.” 


When Vancouver’s men landed, the pigs, turned wild, fled 
into the woods. His men started out to explore the island and 
stopped to puzzle out the meaning of the inscriptions and ships’ 
names cut and carved by long-dead generations on the rocks of 
Chatham Bay. They, like others before and after their time, 
could not agree on the meaning of the mysterious “ Look Y. as 
you goe for ye I. Coco” carving. Vancouver says the carving, 
which had originally been badly executed had its letters much 
defaced. When the sailors went to go inland, they tried to 
scramble up the watercourses, but were beaten by the precipices 
and other obstructions. 

The Time Spirit must have given one of his kaleidoscopic 
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turns to the landscape of Cocos Island when Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, on a voyage round the world, as commander of H.M.S. 
Sulphur, let go his anchor off the reefs of Chatham Bay, in 1838— 
only some sixteen or seventeen years after the treasure-caching 
pirates had been swung to Hades, or decamped to Newfoundland, 
London, or ’Frisco. It is clear, however, that neither Sir Edward 
nor his men had heard of the hidden hoards. The landscape 
now seemed to have reverted to what it had been in the days of 


Betagh and Wafer : 


“The thicket is not now impenetrable, for the men 
belonging to a whaleship that was then at anchor, passed 
across the ridge, which is 700 feet high, from Chatham to 
Wafer Bay, and some of the bluejackets reported they had 
reached a lake or large sheet of water in the interior.”’ 

( Belcher.) 


The modern British Admiralty plan of Cocos Island (No. 
1936) is based on the survey made by H.M.S. Sulphur. 
Belcher continues : 


** Some of our men who had landed to wash and amuse 
themselves, found their way up the hill east of the water- 
course (in Wafer Bay), and saw into the interior—a large 
sheet of water—this would account for the freshwater fish 
in West (Wafer) Bay. The quantity of water we had 
noticed in streams and waterfalls, which were not much 
augmented by the heavy rains of the streams in our im- 
mediate vicinity, must be supplied from this lake. No rains 
could preserve the volume and equality for twenty-four 
hours.” 


The French warship Dubourdieu was here, in 1891, when 
Monsieur D. Liévre, an officer, and described as an “ aide 
commissaire of the Ministry of Marine at Paris,’ scrambled up 
the watercourses into the wooded and precipitous interior and 
cogitated how the French government might be induced to 
grab Cocos Island, and convert it into a coaling station, in the 
North Pacific. Liévre saw many sharks undulating their grey 
forms in the clear and limpid waters of both western bays. On 
the pebbly shores, where the rushing brooks were fed by cascades 
dashing in foam over tall cliffs, he saw and wondered at the big 
boulders ‘‘ scrawled over with inscriptions. All the history of the 
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island is there, written on stone ; he who would have the patience 
to decipher these archives, would perhaps find therein the un- 
known name of the first discoverer. One of them transmits to 
us the observations made by certain mariners during the hours 
of relaxation.” 

Like Vancouver, almost a century earlier, Liévre was puzzled 
by the queer inscription with the four branched crosses. He 
suggests that some good-natured mariner carved the sign in order 
to warn others that coconuts were to be had only in the bay 
adjacent. The Frenchman climbed over the hill back of Chat- 
ham Bay in order to look into the unknown interior, and his 
adventures are a warning to treasure-hunters of what they may 
expect on this island : 


““I had hardly gone about 100 metres before I saw 
myself forced to give over. The bastion I attacked is one 
of the most precipitous ; my foot slipped on the soil, still 
damp with the last rains, and I reckon myself lucky to have 
been able to get back unhurt to my point of departure by 
hooking myself to the branches, conveniently held out to 
me by the trees. I had to go back to the natural avenue of 
penetration—the river. But Vancouver hardly encourages 
any one to take this road. He says his officers tried to go 
up the bed of the river, but were held up by rocks and 
precipices. The river meandering over this little plain, 
which borders the beach, wanders over a bed of pebbles 
in the middle of clumps of flowers of the convolvuli and 
plants of the leguminaceous species, which form network 
of islets, sheltered by thick vegetation. On the branches, 
the birds gaze at intruders with inquisitive but friendly 
glances. As in the Galapagos Islands, the species, very wild 
everywhere else, are here amazingly tame and friendly. 

‘The hawk, the red-necked frigate-bird, leaving their 
nests, flutter trustingly around you. For a few moments 
they even perch on the stock of your gun. An experience 
of several centuries has not taught them that the fear of 
man is the beginning of wisdom. The pig, whose ancestors 
knew ours, avoids such familiarity. . . . I soon arrived at 
the place which, doubtless, rebutted Vancouver’s comrades. 
The bed of the river narrows ; the steep banks, especially 
on the left side, become so abrupt that to go on my way I 
am forced to keep to the middle of the torrent, which is 
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cluttered with heaps of enormous rocks. The water reaches 
to my waist, sometimes even to my neck, and for five hours 
of my walk I hardly put foot to ground for some hundreds 
of metres ... no chance for sketches! But, happily, I 
do not use water-colours, and the pencil will resist a pro- 
longed bath. 

“The country on each bank is exuberantly beautiful. 
This undergrowth, which condemns me to wander so pain- 
fully in a chaos of rocks and cascades, is of extraordinarily 
strong growth, and of a richness of colour that fairly dazzles. 
Everywhere it is a medley of sparkling verdure, a riot of 
delicate lace-like fronds and branches. Here, tree ferns, 
lightly notched, crouch low in the shade of great trees ; 
there, a slim palm uprears her roots to spread her plumes 
above a thick massif of laurels. From all the branches hang 
clusters of parasites, orchids, bromeliacias, which garlands 
of lianas and vines protect with their inextricable maze of 
tendrils. I am now at the top, at the great cutting that one 
glimpses from Chatham Bay. The aspect of the landscape 
abruptly changes : none of those giant landslips of rocks in 
the midst of roaring waterfalls and tumbling cascades : the 
torrent takes its more placid way. It is a quiet river flowing 
peacefully over a level bed of ashes and compact soil. Fish 
furrow its limpid waters, prawns fly at my approach. 

**'The bed is now hemmed in between banks of earth 
and red or grey ashes, two or three metres, cut straight up 
and down, to peaks. Here, the vegetation is more luxuriant 
than ever, so rich and deep the soil. A stream emerges 
from the eastern hills, and falls in a cascade on the same 
river-bed. The falls look so fresh and invigorating that, 
despite my prolonged immersion, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to place my head under the rushing waters for a moment. 

. The banks now recede, falling on my side in gentle 
slopes. Right and left two tributaries run into the main 
stream, which describes a great hook westwards. My time 
is limited. I cannot climb farther. Ascending an adjacent 
height, I see just below another shallow valley, also em- 
bowered in thick undergrowth. Thence, the river, in whose 
beds rocks now cease, flows over a kind of plateau formed 
by a series of little valleys, separated into gentle undulations 
and slopes, very fit for cultivation. I am sorry I had not 
time to find out the lake of which Wafer speaks. The river 
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Is now 2 metres wide, and from 10 to 20 centimetres deep, 
and flowing rather swiftly. 

** The ants on Cocos bite men cruelly, when the leaves 
are touched. . . . Few coconuts are there now (1891). 
The highest point on the island (645 metres) dominates the 
shore with its verdant cliffs, whose western and northern 
slopes descend to the sea in rocky terraces, while, towards 
the east, they run down in gentle slopes covered with im- 
penetrable forests. Against the sea-swell the island throws 
powerful buttresses—Point Swain, Sugar Loaf, North Point, 
Cape Manby, Cape Lionel—which is prolonged in a chaplet 
of islets and rocks. The Ganards and Wafer Island. The 
most southerly point of the island, joyous with waterfalls 
and rushing cascades, is named Cape Dampier. . . . Wafer 
speaks of a deep basin on the top of a mountain in Cocos 
Island, from which streams flow outwards. The island, 
from north to south (Pt. Colnett to Cape Dampier), is 
74 km. long, and it is 7 km. wide.” 


Liévre surveyed the coasts of the island, and his observations 
are of value to navigators seeking a safe landfall—especially to 
those inexperienced adventurers who know little or nothing of 
the North Pacific pilot or the sailing directions issued by the 
British Admiralty. There is a warning of what may be the fate 
of the careless or unskilled visitor, in the neighbourhood of this 
island, where the warm equatorial waters meet the cold current 
from the south and drench Cocos for eight months of the year 
with torrential rains. 


‘“*'The waves dash with rage on the shores of the bay 
between Meule Island and falling cascades fling their rain- 
bows across the sides of Dampier Head. In this large bay 
a great waterfall dashes and foams from a neighbouring 
hill (345 m.), and there is no landing on its shores where 
landcrabs scuttle along the beaches and sidle out of holes 
in the banks of the streams. Beyond Point Eaton, the cliffs 
rise higher and steeper, and surround the island with a 
girdle of basalt. A rock, half a mile from shore, rises from 
the sea and forms an excellent reconnaissance point, called 
Boat Rock. The highest place on the island is 645 metres 
high. The rolling surges, when the wind blows in westward 
from the sea, break on the strand of Wafer Bay and make 
approach very difficult. Wafer Bay is not so good a place 
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‘gO TREASURE HUNTING 


for watering as Chatham Bay, and, as Vancouver found, 
at half ebb-tide, the raging surf makes embarkation danger- 
ous. The slopes of Wafer Bay are, in general, less abrupt, 
and the level ground more extended than in Chatham Bay. 
Abrupt, inaccessible cliffs.range between the two bays... .” 
(Dr. Liévre, extract from arts. “ Une Ile Déserte du Paci- 
fique,”” Revue de Géographie, Paris Institut. Géographique, 
1892—93, vols. 16 and 17.) 


The Costa Rican official survey of the Cocos Island was made 
by a British ex-naval officer, Capt. R. McCartney Passmore, in 
1895. He says its outlines have never been accurately delineated, 
and that the highest point is 2250 feet above the sea : 


‘“‘ The interior is broken up into numerous fertile valleys, 
and there is probably not a square kilometre of level ground 
in the island. Chatham Bay, which is best, has anchorage 
for large ships, and wood and water are good and abundant, 
but, even at high tide the surf makes landing difficult. 
Wafer Bay, which is separated from it by a 700-foot high 
ridge of land, has anchorage in 25 fathoms of water. A 
heavy surf also beats round the rocky margin of this bay, 
and a danger not noted on the Admiralty charts exists to 
the west of Cape Dampier. It is a small rock, visible only 
at low tide, and around it the water is very deep. The rock 
lies right in the track of passing vessels and is a real danger, 
especially at night. There are numerous bogs, and I believe 
the interior of the island has never been explored. There 
are signs of mineral wealth, and it is reported that gold has 
been found. The island had ten colonists in 1894, part of 
the emigrants sent there under a contract with the Costa 
Rica government to establish an agricultural colony. It 
is, however, suspected that the real object of the impresario 
is to hunt for the immense treasures of gold bars said to be 
buried in three separate parcels in as many places by the 
pirate Bonito, or by the captain of an English brig. . . .” 


So, as in the case of the hidden treasures of Llanganati, if 
the seeker cannot find the piratical treasure, he can turn gold- 
mirier, on Cocos ! 

What are the probable facts about these famous treasure 
caches? What remains when fantastic legend and sheer lying 
has been sifted from the possible truth ? 
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Exactly 110 years ago the English Lord Dundonald was 
commander of the Chilian navy aiding Bolivar, the famous 
Peruvian Liberator, to throw off the neck of the restive South 
American states the yoke of the court of old Madrid, Spain. 
Dundonald kept a diary in which he wrote : 


** August 19, 1821. The Spaniards to-day relieved and 
reinforced the fortress of Callao, and coolly walked off un- 
molested with plate and money to the amount of many 
millions of dollars—in fact, the whole wealth of Lima—which, 
as has been said, was deposited in the fort for safety.” 


It appears that treasure worth about 30 million dollars had 
been deposited in this fort, by wealthy citizens of Lima, who 
feared that the liberators would loot money and plate. 

Twenty or so years later, a mysterious seaman of a better 
type than the foremast hand of that day lay dying in the home 
of a rascally old Newfoundland fisherman with whom he had 
formed a friendship. He signed to the fisherman to bend down, 
when he handed to him a chart full of directions about a treasure 
buried in a desert island in mid-ocean. 

‘“‘In my sea chest,” whispered the dying man, “ you'll find 
a long paper of writing which will tell you how to find this 
treasure.” 

Hardly had the breath left the dead man’s body, before the 
fisherman, whose name was Keating, prised open the old chest 
and extracted a musty and yellow paper telling how the dead 
man, Captain Mary Thompson, then mate of a Bristol brig, the 
Mary Dier, was anchored in Callao harbour, in 1821, when he 
accepted from the Spanish merchants and ecclesiastics of Lima, 
a freight of bullion, gold, and silver coins, and heavy gold 
images and jewelled altar ornaments, valued at about 12 million 
dollars. In the night, he cut his cables and put out to sea, 
where, being a fast sailer, he eluded the chase of the Peruvian 
gunboats. : 

Says this confession of the pirate Captain Thompson : 


‘* We were puzzled to know what to do with this treasure, 
and after all hands had consulted we decided to bury it in 
Cocos Island. We anchored in a bay and landed on a 
sandy beach where a small stream runs out. Stretching 
back from the beach is a piece of level ground about two 
acres in extent. We followed the stream and, near its head 
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at the foot of a hill, on a piece of level ground, we selected 
a spot where we hid the treasure. What the value of it was, 
I know not, but it must have run into many millions, as 
there were ten boat loads of it.”’ 


Thompson then tells how his ship was captured by a Peruvian 
man-o’-war, and his men shot. He and two of the crew were 
spared on promising to reveal the location of the cache. They 
led the warship on a fool’s chase to the Galapagos Islands, and 
on the way out, in the Bay of Dulce, he and another pirate 
escaped at night and swam to a whaler. “ We said nothing 
about the treasure, and some years later, went home to Nova 
Scotia.” 

The Mary Dter anchored outside the coral reefs of a bay on 
Cocos Island, and, waiting for low tide as well as dodging the 
man-eating sharks, the crew of pirates rowed ashore and lugged 
the boatloads of heavy treasure under the blazing sun to the foot 
of a tall cliff, rising like a wall from the boulders on the beach. 
They climbed the cliff, and, on the brink at the top, sunk a hole 
in the rock, to take a ring bolt and tackle for a derrick. Then, 
it was “‘ Yo-ho, heave-ho, my hearties ! *’ and all hands straining 
on the ropes hoisted the tons of gold to a ledge. Beyond, the 
land rose to a high ridge of rock, behind which was a space of 
two acres wide, with trees growing on it. The treasure was 
hauled to this ridge by running tackle, and thrown into a natural 
crack in the rock, where it was covered up with earth and stones. 

Keating, all afire with the lust of gold and hidden treasure, 
looked at the chart, and read how the treasure-hunter should 
proceed to the north-east part of the island. 

“Once there,”’ said the chart, ‘‘ follow the coast line of the 
bay till you find a creek, where, at high-water mark, you go up 
the bed of a stream which flows inland. Now, you step out 
seventy paces, west by south, and against the skyline you will 
see the gap in the hills. From any other point, the gap is in- 
visible. Turn north, and walk to a stream. You will now see 
a rock with a smooth face, rising sheer like a cliff. At the height 
of a man’s shoulder above the ground, you will see a hole large 
enough for you to insert your thumb. Thrust in an iron bar, 
twist it round in the cavity, and behind you will find a door 
which opens on the treasure.” 

Here, without any mystery, the modern treasure-hunter has 
the directions how to find the hidden treasure of Thompson. A 
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glance at the chart shows that the bay located on the “ north- 
east’? may be Chatham Bay. 

Another version of the Keating story is that Thompson and 
a Frenchman escaped from the badly ‘“‘ guyed”’ Peruvian gun- 
boat and swam to an American whaler at anchor in Panama 
harbour. Just as Thompson climbed aboard a tiger-shark’s 
jaws clashed on the body of the unfortunate Frenchman and he 
disappeared into the dark waters with a terrible scream. Thomp- 
son next turned up in Kingston harbour, Jamaica, the Peruvian 
secret service agents at his heels, and went aboard a Newfound- 
land schooner, loading sugar and molasses for St. John’s. The 
captain refused to give him a berth and he was turning away 
from the ship when the ship’s carpenter, John Keating, noticing 
his troubled look, persuaded the captain to sign him on. 

Homeward bound, Keating and ‘Thompson became intimate 
and Keating heard all about the hidden treasure and was given 
a map. Thompson, still in dread of the Peruvian sleuths, was 
smuggled aboard an English schooner, bound for London, and 
that was the last Keating heard of him till came a letter, one day, 
begun by Thompson but finished by a nurse in a London hospital. 
Therein, Thompson reiterated directions how to find the hidden 
hoard of Cocos Island, bequeathed full power over it to Keating, 
and died in the hospital, it is to be hoped, not in the odour of 
sanctimony but as a red-blooded pirate ought to do. 

“IT knew the principal actor (Keating) in this maritime 
drama,” says the Hon. Judge Prowse, “‘ and can remember his 
clipper schooner, the Red Gauntlet, which was fitted out and owned 
by my old friend and neighbour, the late John Stuart. I have 
also heard him describe the gold and jewels which Keating 
brought back with him.” 

Keating is said to have had no faith in the treasure story 
until he received Thompson’s last letter dictated from the 
London hospital death-bed. Then he got busy, and told a 
Captain Boag, or Bogue, who, in his turn, induced two Liverpool 
men (Smith and Irwin) to charter a brig, the Edgcombe, and, with 
Captain Bogue as skipper, and Keating and one Gault, they 
sailed for Cocos Island, which they reached in June 1841. 
Keating was an ignorant though cunning old Newfoundlander, 
hardly able to write his name, so Bogue went with the expedition 
as navigator and surveyor ; but Gault had his own views about 
‘the leadership of the expedition, and on the trip out quarrels 
developed, until both men wreaked their spite by leaving insulting 
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notes for each other on the cabin table at night. Someone’s 
listening ear—perhaps at the cabin keyhole, or it may have been 
Slushy the cook, or Bill the cabin boy and steward—heard about 
the Cocos loot, and straightaway the “salty blokes” in the 
fo’c’sle were deeply wounded at the implied lack of trust in them, 
in that, at sailing, they had been assured that the object of the 
voyage was only to fish or hunt whales. Scoundrels below decks 
began a-plotting. 

The great-grand “ nephew ”’ of Israel Hands testified to the 
fact that he had shipped aboard, and that before many months 
passed the black spot would be tipped to somebody if the 
** dough ’—which he called by the vulgar name of “ bunts ”— 
was not shared out on a strictly equalitarian basis. ‘Two deserters 
from an American brig were on the island when Bogue and 
Keating landed, but whether any treasure was found by the 
Edgcombe is not clear. It is probable that the cave was visited ; 
since Keating, on his return to Newfoundland, gave orders to 
Kearney, a local man, to build a clipper schooner, Red Gauntlet, 
of 120 tons. Bogue again joined him. 

““I remember Bogue very well,”’ says Judge Prowse, “‘ he 
and Mrs. Bogue being one of the handsomest couples I have ever 
seen. They sailed for the North Pacific, ostensibly on a bear- 
hunting expedition in Dulce Bay.” 

They found the treasure cave, and secretly carried to the ship, 
in canvas pockets sewn inside their clothes, some of the gold. 
Another version is that, on the return trip, Bogue, his pockets 
loaded with heavy loot, fell into a hole in the raging surf, when 
the subsequent proceedings interested him no more ; but there 
were folk who roundly said that Keating had hit Bogue on the 
head while he was bending down in the treasure cave, and had 
pushed the heavy door to and left comrade Bogue to die inside, 
on the ancient and well-tried piratical principle that dead men 
never return to tell tales of where treasure is hidden, or of the 
villainy of sea lawyers riding in their coaches to Parliament. 

Whatever actually took place the nephew of Israel Hands 
and a deputation from the crew were again waiting with the 
black spot, already tipped to Keating, and Keating found it 
advisable to desert from the ship at Panama, and make his 
way across the isthmus to the Atlantic.: The Red Gauntlet was 
drowned with all hands, rounding the Horn. Keating, who 
made a third trip to Cocos Island, in 1846, brought off altogether 
about $110,000. Bogue’s son, says one account, found that his 
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father’s sea-chest had been rifled and only a small button-bag, 
containing twenty-seven gems, left; but whether Captain 
Bogue’s sea-chest was picked up in the sea, afloat off Cape Horn, 
and mailed to St. John’s, N.F., by the skipper of the Flying 
Duichman, doth not appear in this variant. 

“‘ T have heard persons describe the astonishment of Keating’s 
wife, when he threw all the gold and jewels on the bed for her to 
see. Keating, from being a very poor man, became wealthy, 
and bought one of the finest business premises in St. John’s 
and a large farm. He intended to make another trip to Cocos, 
and as Captain Thomas Hackett was to be master, to give him 
all the information and the chart. He died, however, of yellow 
fever in Havana, and Keating died a year later.”” So says Judge 
Prowse, adding that the papers passed into the hands of Captain 
Frederick Hackett, who, about 1910, fitted out a ship called the 
Mary Dyer, intending to sail from Vancouver, equipped with 
hydraulic gear for washing away the landslide. Bogue’s grandson 
made the sails for this ship. 

Keating would never tell his wife or family where the treasure 
was hidden, and when he died, in 1882, he left behind a faked 
chart, and his widow swore that the cache was in a bay with a 
little beach, shaped like a crescent, with black rocks on either 
side, and hidden from the open sea. 

Treasure-seekers will see from this map that the description 
fits Wafer and not Chatham Bay, and is the reason why treasure- 
hunters have vainly searched both creeks. 

The next tidings of the hoards of Cocos came from a railroad 
official at Buenos Ayres, who told how a sailor named Flower, 
aboard one of the ships of the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., 
with a party of adventurers, landed on Cocos Island, slipped 
down a steep, overhanging bank above a brook and hit a pile of 
stones heaped in front of a hole in the bank. The sailor with- 
drew the stones and, climbing into a grotto, saw a pile of gold 
ingots and a keg of gold coins and many statues of gold and 
silver. He took some of the coins, replaced the rocks, and 
crawled out of the cave. Taking his bearings by his watch, he 
found that the lug of Chatham Bay lay due east of the cache. 

But Thompson’s is not the only cache on Cocos Island. 
Hidden in caves under a projecting tongue of land on the north 
side of Wafer Bay is reputed to lie a great hoard of gold and silver 
dollars and doubloons looted by an old Portuguese pirate, 
Benito Bonito, captain of the brig Relampago. Bonito, after 
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harrying the coasts of the West Indies and the Pacific off Chili 

and Peru, landed on the coast of Mexico, near Acapulco, in 1819, 
when Augustin Iturbide was for a short and stormy time Emperor 
of Mexico. Bonito and his pirates disguised themselves as 
muleteers, travelled inland on burro trails, and lay in wait in a 
mountain gorge where they knew a long train of government 
treasure would pass through from Mexico City, to the coast 
port. The rich loot was captured and Bonito sailed to Cocos 
Island, where his men mutinied. Fifteen dead men were left 
with their bones bleaching on the beach, after being picked 
clean by the ferocious land crabs which haunt this queer 
island. 

The treasure was divided into four parts. Bonito cached 
his share of the gold in a cave, ‘and the officers and crew of his 
pirate brig, the Relampago, hid theirs in neighbouring parts of 
the island. He buried about 300,000 pounds of silver and silver 
dollars in a sandstone cavern in the side of the mountains off 
Wafer Bay. Besides the Mexican treasure, Bonito took ashore 
the loot of a treasure galleon captured off the coast of Peru, and 
the gold, silver, and jewels torn out of the holds or lazarettes 
of two Mexican treasure ships captured off that coast. He laid 
kegs of powder on top of the cave, and blew away the face of 
the cliff. In another excavation he hid 733 gold bricks, four 
by three inches, and two inches thick, and 273 gold-hilted 
swords, inlaid with gems, or jewelled. On a bit of land in the 
little river he buried several iron kettles filled with gold 
coin. 

The Relampago next up-anchored and sailed for and round 
the Horn, where Bonito was beaten up in a fight with the British 
warship Espiégle. He died fighting like the famous pirate Black- 
beard, on his own quarter-deck. One of the crew of the pirate 
ship, a man named Chapelle, escaped, and years later turned 
up on a death-bed in San Francisco, coughing up charts and 
extracts of the log of the Relampago, and full directions to treasure- 
seekers. Chapelle is also said to have married a Polynesian 
woman in Hawaii, to whom he gave the treasure charts. 

A Swedish gentleman is said to have obtained papers left 
behind by Chapelle, and included with them was this log, in 
French, of the Relampago. This log is said to show that the pirate 
ship dropped anchor in a bay between a rock shaped like a cone 
and a small island looking like a lion lying down (or heraldic 
lion couchant). Bearings and soundings in the bay were also 
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said to have been given. A glance at the chart suggests that this 
was Chatham Bay. 

There is a story that the “‘ stout buccaneer,”’ Edward Davis,! 
hid much treasure on Cocos Island. He is said to have obtained 
the ingots and pieces of eight from sacking and burning cities 
on the mainland of Spanish South America, and in shooting up 
ships in the South Seas. A picturesque addition to the legend 
has it that he hid in its coves ‘“‘ millions of dollars and thousands 
of pieces of eight,” derived from looting Leon, in Nicaragua, and 
Guayaquil. Confirmation is hard to come by, after a great deal 
of historical research. One wonders how far these stories of 
cache-making buccaneers, such as Davis, are embroidered or 
invented by hard-swearing and magnificently lying rascals in 
ports up and down the Central American seaboard. 

In 1894, Keating’s widow visited the island aboard the sealer 
Aurora, master Captain Hackett, who seems to have inherited 
from his father, Captain Thomas Hackett, information and an 
alleged chart left for his and others’ confusion by the picturesque 
and ignorant old scoundrel Keating. As soon as she stepped 
out of the ship’s boat on to the strand of Chatham Bay, she 
peered round for a large stone carved with a rudely made letter 
‘““K ” and an arrow pointing to a hollow tree. Hidden under 
vines, robing the trunk of this tree, was a long iron rod with a 
hook at its end, which reached to the bottom of a cavity. But, 
once again, disappointment awaited the eager hunter ; for there 
was certainly no “‘ easy money ”’ or blood-stained jewels in that 
hole of the old tree. The sailors hunted all round the island, 
so far as it was accessible, and were encouraged by finding, a 
hundred yards or so from Chatham Bay, a great boulder in- 
scribed with what looks like a representation of a Spanish som- 
brero, and is hence called “‘ Benito’s Hat,” after the notorious 
cache-maker. Yet this hopeful clue failed to point the way to 
the hidden cave in the cliff. 

The disappointed sailors were exasperated at the entire lack 
of any reward for their herculean labours in hacking a way 
through the dense labyrinth of undergrowth, infested by the 
stinging ants that make this island something less than a tropic 


1 The loot of Guayaquil and other mainland cities was divided, in pictur- 
esque circumstances, by Davis’s crew, on the Island of Plate, off the coast of 
Peru, where Drake heaved over tons of silver plate in his day. After the 
division, Davis sailed for England, via the Horn, marooning, on the way, 
on Juan Fernandez two gamblers who had “ cleaned themselves right out.” 
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Eden. They ungallantly turned their attention to the lady, 
seized her, accused her of concealing vital clues, and vainly 
searched her and her property. 

Two years passed by, and there landed on the island Admiral 
Palliser and a number of British bluejackets, who blasted the 
landscape with dynamite, and the original treasure-hiders with 
oaths. They and their escapade were the cause that Cocos 
Island was put out of bounds for British warships by my lords 
of the Admiralty. Palliser later got hold of treasure charts 
from Fitzgerald, to whom Keating is said to have handed them 
on his death-bed. It was, probably, a version of the charts of 
Fitzgerald which took Captain, now Sir, Malcolm Campbell, the 
famous motorist champion to Cocos Island in 1925, aboard the 
Diesel-engined yacht Adventuress, chartered by a member of the 
well-known Guinness family. 

The facility with which the Costa Rica government has 
granted licences—generally “‘ exclusive ’—to several parties at 
the same time, empowering them to search for hidden gold on 
Cocos Island, on condition of sharing the proceeds with the 
aforesaid government, has rather tended to shake the faith of 
many folk in the whole business. For example, I have recently 
seen a letter from a suspicious British captain of a mail steamer, 
at one time plying between Valparaiso and Panama, who asks 
whether “it is rational to suppose that the Costa Rican govern- 
ment would allow these expeditions to go on their own and 
get out this immense store of gold, when it is much easier 
for them to search the island thoroughly with their own 
convicts.” | 

The possible answer to this conundrum is that the Costa 
Rican authorities have no objection that other folks should hunt 
for the hoards at their own expense, whereas there is no knowing 
what might happen if the gentle forgats once got their hands on 
the hidden gold ;_ besides, that plan has already been tried, 
but “‘ the goods were not delivered.” In the past, trouble has 
been caused by this generosity of the Costa Rican authorities 
in the matter of the handing out of exclusive licences. They 
seem to have acted on the principle of the London landlady in 
post-war time: ‘“* Dere sur, while you were gone, another gent 
called and took the rooms at a higher rent.” In 1902, when 
Gissler, the hermit, was on the island, and already had an 
exclusive licence to hunt for the Cocos hoards, the Costa Rican 
authorities gave the same privilege to Messrs. Robinson of 
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Streatham, London, who formed a company with Lord Fitz- 
william and ex-Admiral Palliser, R.N., at the head. A British 
Foreign Office record has it that the concession granted to 
Messrs. Robinson was distinct from that of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
whom the Costa Rican government professed to regard as a 
filibuster, but that Robinson and Fitzwilliam joined forces and 
hunted for the treasure. They started out from Panama in the 
yacht Veronica, explored the island, and met with an accident 
through the careless use of dynamite, which sent a rock on top 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s head. In due course, they arrived at 
Panama, without the treasure, and here they may or may not 
have put ashore a mariner named Captain James Brown, formerly 
in the ‘‘ Australian treasure ship trade.’ Brown said he had 
been one of the Fitzwilliam party. Later, he started a new 
syndicate, and sailed from ’Frisco on a fool’s chase to Samoa, 
where, on a neighbouring island (said he, aboard the schooner 
Herman one night), the Cocos treasure had been removed and 
buried. Old Brown gave a fillip to a series of variations of the 
Cocos stories which, as late as 1929, led a party of Basque treasure- 
hunters to their ruin. 

Indeed, since 1873, the expeditions a-treasure-hunting to 
Cocos must be more numerous! than the names of vanished 
ships and men carved on the rock in Chatham Bay. There was 
a German expedition under von Bremer, in 1892; Mrs. Keating 
and Captain Hackett on the Aurora, in 1894; Admiral Palliser 
(on H.M.S. Imperieuse) alias the Captain Shrapnel of H.ML.S. 
Haughty of some writers, in company with H.M.S. Amphion, in 
1897; the Blakeley search expedition, in 1897; the Palliser- 
Montmorency expedition aboard the Lytton, in 1903 ; and numer- 
ous other ships in the years between 1906, Fitzwilliam’s search, 
and to-day. Gzissler, who had been nominated Governor of 
Cocos Island in 1888, had a visit from Commander E. J. Fleet, 
of H.M.S. Icarus, in 1897, who reported to the commander-in- 
chief on the flagship H.M.S. Imperteuse that Gissler’s homestead 


1 Mr. O. S. Joly, well known as a South American treasure-hunter, and a 
crew, including three ex-R.N. officers and a major, left Southwick, Sussex, 
for Cocos Island, in the sailing ship Vigilant, on January 21, 1932. A local 
parson is said to have blessed the ship before she sailed, as, it is clear, the 
treasure needs a little sanctification. Why, however, Cocos Island should be 
referred to as ‘‘ in the Spanish Main ”’ is not so clear, except that the geograph- 
ical knowledge of some newspaper people is not as accurate as it might be. 
One London -daily newspaper has twice confused Cocos Island with the 
Cocos Keeling Islands,,in the Indian Ocean. 
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on the shores of Wafer Bay was ‘‘ a small settlement of four or 
five huts, where the Costa Rica colours were flying.”’ 

Another of the lodgments of treasure on this island is said to 
have been made by the commander of a British warship, H.M.S. 
Devonshire, and, for this purpose, our old and tried piratical 
friend, Benito Bonito, of the Relampago, is transformed into one 
Captain Bennett Grahame, who served as a naval officer under 
Nelson, in the battle of Trafalgar. Many are the eager folks 
who have assured me that this story is “ true, true as the Bank 
of England or the wood-chopping of George Washington.” 

One version, based on the death-bed confession of an old 
gentleman of Victoria, British Columbia, who said he was a 
naval surgeon aboard the warship Devonshire, is that she was 
sent from the East to the West Indies; while another slight 
variant has it that the ship was ordered to the South Pacific, 
to survey the coasts between Patagonia and Panama, when the 
captain and crew mutinied and ‘‘ went on the account,” under 
the flag of the Jolly Roger. A second British warship was sent 
out to tackle these renegades who had harried and looted towns 
and ships in the South Pacific and on the South American 
seaboard, but she was beaten, and the surviving officers and crew 
given the alternative of walking the plank or joining under the 
colours of the skull and crossbones. 

The Devonshire lost her mainmast in this battle, and Grahame 
transferred the crews to a Spanish prize, and went to beat up 
more gold, till a squadron of three British warships sank him 
in the battle of the Bay of Buena Ventura. The pirates, escaping 
in boats, were intercepted, Grahame and his officers swung off 
into kingdom-come from the yard-arm, and the crews finally 
found themselves aboard prison hulks bound for Botany Bay, 
or the convict settlement of Tasmania. 

Grahame is said to have had his mistress with him in all 
these forays, and after the last battle she was sent to England, 
where the old Court of Admiralty (Oyer and Terminer) sentenced 
her to a term of twenty years’ imprisonment in one of the Austral- 
asian convict settlements. After her liberation, so runs the yarn, 
she married, and, when a “‘ nold, nold woman,” visited America 
and spun a tale of treasure hidden on Cocos Island, reached by 
a long tunnel, at the end of which was a high chamber, excavated 
in the living rock, where kegs of doubloons, moidores, pieces of 
eight, “‘ and 350 tons of material and bullion looted from Peru 
and Mexico” were heaped up. This treasure was estimated 
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to be worth $60,000,000! It will be noted that the imaginations 
of the dead adventurers who fabricated this myth out of whole 
cloth have not boggled at the addition of a million or so, in the 
grandiose total of this cache of piratical plunder. 

The yarn-spinners proceed to tell us how Captain Grahame 
carried on his person a chart of the cave with compass bearings. 
When he was beaten up in the Bay of Buena Ventura—which, 
according to the points of view, belied the reputation suggested 
by its name—Grahame handed the chart over to his donah, 
Mary Read, and told her to keep it safe, as she did. In due 
course, the treasure-hunters landed in Wafer Bay, but found the 
landscape had undergone many changes. She made a bee-line 
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for a great mahogany, the site of the old camp, where—it is to 
be presumed—the aforesaid old gent of Victoria, B.C., and the 
lady had tended and nursed the bold piratical sailors of H.M.S. 
Devonshire, while Grahame was at sea. Alas! the tree had 
been cut down—by whalers—and there was nothing but Benito’s 
hat on the boulder—and his hat didn’t split! The treasure was 
not found, but the further statement is made that some of 
Grahame’s sailors must have peached or turned King’s Evidence 
after the battle of Buena Ventura Bay, since the romantic lords 
of the British Admiralty subsequently sent a warship to hunt up 
Grahame’s cache on Cocos. What of this story ? 

Bluntly, the whole yarn is an absurd myth, garbled from 
the adventures of Benito Bonito on the Relampago, and probably 
suggested by the searches made by the relict of Keating, the New- 
foundland fisherman. I will try to give the quietus to the myth 
of the cache of H.M.S. Devonshire “‘ turned pirate,”’ by citing the 
following letter : 


** ADMIRALTY, S.W.1, LONDON. 


““The Admiralty Librarian presents his compliments, 
and, in reply to Mr. Wilkins’s inquiry, begs to state that 
there is no foundation whatever for the statement to which 
he refers. As a matter of fact, H.M.S. Devonshire was not 
in commission during any part of the period to which his 
question relates.” 1 


Once for all, then, the story of a British warship turned 
pirate in the early years, or first two or three decades of the 
nineteenth century, which 1s the period alleged for the cache on 
Cocos, is myth, pure and simple. The British warship Espiégle, 
I repeat, is reported to have rounded up Bonito’s gang in the 
West Indies, about the year 1821, when Bonito, who 1s the original 
of Captain Marryat’s Cain in the novel Pirate, died fighting 
like Blackbeard, on his own quarterdeck. A certain Thompson, 


1 Sensational and untrue reports in the American and Canadian press, in 
July 1932, asserted that the twelve million (legendary) treasure of H.M.S. 
Devonshire had been found by a Vancouver syndicate operating in Chatham 
Bay, where Sir Malcolm Campbell searched in 1925. The Costa Rican 
government had posted a guard around the camp, it was said, while Ottawa 
officials of the Canadian Defence department denied an absurd statement 
that destroyers were being sent from Esquimault to Cocos Island to carry off 
the gold. Colonel Leckie, leader of the expedition, finally denied stories 
which appear to have originated in the brain of some fevered newspaper 
correspondent. 
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probably not identical with the captain of the Mary Dier or Mary 
Dear, along with pirate Chapelle, helped to betray the ferocious 
Bonito to the British warship. Thompson, said to have changed 
his name to McComber, lived and perhaps died in Samoa. 

I have seen in the Public Record Office, London, the log of 
the old warship Espiégle, but it is not extant for the year 1821, 
although the warship was certainly cruising in West Indian 
waters in 1826, when she captured a pirate felucca. The old 
records of the Vice-Admiralty courts in various British islands of 
the. West Indies, where the pirates were tried, would doubtless 
throw the light—perhaps cold light—of history on many of these 
stories of Cocos and the cache-makers. I believe, however, 
that they are not entirely legendary.! 

Well-known American scientists who, in recent years, have 
landed on this island and looked for the treasure, include William 
Beebe, the oceanographist of the New York Zoological Park. 
Like so many others before and since, he and Miss Ruth Rose tell 
a tale of dense tropical vegetation, sharks in the bays, landslides, 
impenetrable jungle, no tracks except up the middle of narrow 
mountain torrents and rocky gulleys, of falling streams and 
cascades, with stinging ants in plenty. 

Sir Malcolm, then Captain, Campbell, on the yacht Adventuress 
landed on the island in 1925. Along with a party of adventurous 
folk, he went there to get out the treasures of millions. He 
hacked the bush about, blundered on to old tracks and the ruins 
of past treasure-hunters, found a ring-bolt which he thinks was 
left by the pirates, but which, the writer of this book shrewdly 
suspects, may be the fetters of one of the convicts recently marooned 
here by the government of Costa Rica. He also came away 
with an old broken spade, which he thinks is one of the pirate’s 
own. The charts he had did not help him greatly in this battle 
against the forces of Nature. 

One hot day of the week he stayed on Cocos Island he blew 
the top off a rock, overgrown with creepers, believing that its 
cracks might indicate it to be the genuine cache or site of the 
cave which his chart said masked a door, made by the pirates. 
After much labour, perspiration, and terrible thirst in the torrid 
heat, he concluded that the rock was solid right through. On 
the two following nights, about one a.m., his dog howled violently 
and rushed shaking with fright to the door of the tent, to gaze 


1 Mr. Frank Cundall, the Jamaica historian, tells me that the local records 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court are in much disorder. 
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out in the blackness. Captain Campbell followed, dodging 
around the tree trunks with revolver in hand. He found nothing, 
and says some scouts from an unknown, mysterious race dwelling 
on the tops of the mountains of the unexplored interior of Cocos 
crept out to investigate his camp on the strand of Wafer Bay. 
He has dug up a strange legend about Peruvian Inca refugees 
flying for safety to Cocos from Colombia, in the days of Pizarro 
the Castilian bandit and conquistador. However, it is hard to 
believe that a colony of convicts, dwelling on the island for 
some years, and the picturesque German hermit, August Gissler 
(now in New York City), who, with his wife, lived in a plantation 
on the shores of Wafer Bay for twenty years, should not have 
found some traces of such a race. Cocos Island is not much 
more than six miles long by six miles wide, though so infested 
with jungle, wild boars, and the far more troublesome stinging 
insects. The remarkable fact that the interior of Cocos remains, 
and has remained, unexplored since its first discovery by the 
early navigators, speaks eloquently of the impenetrable nature 
of the terrain. 

Campbell then went aboard the motor yacht which quitted 
the island in the teeth of advancing storms, dodging the numerous 
dangerous coral reefs and rock pinnacles which make Cocos 
Island seas a death-trap for unwary mariners. Clearly, to do 
the job thoroughly, far more than a week’s sojourn on Cocos 
Island is needed. His charts were derived from a Newfoundland 
fisherman named Fitzgerald who, by the way, handed out copies 
to other folk, of bygone days, including the British admiral, 
Palliser, who raised a shindy on the island. 

“One needs to go out to Cocos with a well-equipped, thor- 
oughly seaworthy boat, accompanied by a few friends who are 
determined to put their backs into it,”’ says Sir Malcolm Campbell, 
in his racy and most entertaining book, My Greatest Adventure 
(which should be studied by all who think of adventuring to this 
strange island), “‘ and, aided either by a strong, able-bodied crew 
or a gang of native workmen who can stand the heat. With 
those human factors and with good tools and blasting apparatus, 
plus a really efficient electrical divining apparatus ’’—which he 
says elsewhere he has not found—‘‘I am convinced that the 
treasure could be found. For that matter, I am still certain that 
it lies somewhere near the spot where we found the jumble of rocks 
and blasted the top off the great rock that had three cracks in it.” 

The old chap August Gissler, who possesses the original 
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papers left by Keating, the Newfoundland fisherman, who is the 
only man known with certainty to have found any part of the 
Cocos Island pirate treasures, roundly asserts that that picturesque 
old islander never knew the original site of the pirate cache, and 
that it was Captain Bogue who found the cache and staggered 
on to the beach, laden with the pirate gold and jewels. 

‘“T have found human bones in the undergrowth,” says 
Gissler, “‘ and am sure they were the remains of the pirates killed 
in the mutiny of the crew of the Relampago, when Bonito ordered 
them to return to West Indian waters and bring a cache of 
treasure thence to the better hiding-place of Cocos. Bonito 
threw over seven of his nine guns in order to make room on the 
ship for the gold bars. I know where the bulk of Bonito’s 
treasure lies hidden to-day. A tremendous landslide has covered 
it, and to get at it, capital, machinery, and at least a twelve- 
months’ hard work would be needed. But the rich hoard of 
church plate, gold, and the brimming kegs of gold doubloons 
would repay the adventurers.” 

Traces of buccaneers’ old fireplaces, rusty arms, old pots, 
thirty-two stone steps leading to a cave, empty rum bottles, and 
a gold (a doubloon) coin dated 1788, minted in the reign of 
Charles III. of Spain, have also been found by Mr. Gissler in 
his wanderings about Cocos Island and its strands. In the Costa 
Rica national museum is said to be a tree trunk, brought from 
Cocos Island, and carved with the words: “ The bird has 
flown,’ which relic, if it really exists, seems to have some re- 
levance to an interesting letter from Sir Claude Mallet, British 
Minister at Costa Rica and Panama, in the years 1877-1919. 
The letter appeared in the London Daily Mail, in January 1932. 
and, in it, Sir Claude says his son accompanied one of the un- 
successful treasure-hunting expeditions to the island, and that 
“an old, wizen-faced sailor, Captain Jack, who landed on Cocos 
.o verify a clue he possessed, found that the landmarks corre- 
sponded to his chart, and, on a second trip, located the. original 
cache, but not the treasure. ‘‘ He showed me rusted buttons 
and a belt which he believed were discarded on the spot from 
where the treasure was removed many years ago,” adds Sir 
Claude. | 

The files of the British Admiralty and of the Foreign Office, 
in Whitehall, London contain strange records deposited therein 
by disappointed adventurers who, in the last half-century, have 
been lured by the Fata Morgana illusions of this weird desert 
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island of the Pacific. Unfortunately, British government depart- 
ments, unless it suits their purposes for official propaganda, are 
not so communicative as the picturesque old German, the ex- 
sailor, Auguste Gissler, now very much alive in a down-town 
tenement in New York City. So those records of Cocos remain 
inaccessible to the public, and not available as a probably futile 
warning to future adventurers who are certain to set out for the 
island. 

Cocos Island was certainly the favourite haunt of the pirates 
and buccaneers in the days when Long John Silvers and Israel 
Hands, “ bearded and ringed, and big and brown,”’ sat in spy- 
glass taverns on the quays of old Bristol town, “‘ tossing the golden 
stingo down,”’ while they hatched plots to go out on the account 
as “gentlemen of fortune.’”” Some buccaneers who had left 
dark-eyed Spanish mistresses ashore, among the golden orange 
groves of the fair isle of Aves, would grow tired of swinging with 
““good tobacco in a net beneath the trees,” and once again 
would hie them to the main to beat up for more plunder. No 
fanning negro lass and no sound of breakers on the reef outside 
that never touched the shore could for long charm from the 
ringéd ears of such a gentleman of fortune the even more delightful 
sound of the “ gold jingling in a bag, all won beneath the Jolly 
Flag.’ A year or two later, you might see that gallant sailor 
come sweeping in from the main, with six months’ food and rum 
or wine in his holds, to lie in the shade of such a desert island as 
Cocos, till the time came round again to leave off wallowing in 
ladies’ laps and other voluptuous delights of the life sensual. 
Then it would be “ Up anchor, lads, and bend the sails on her ! ”’ 
to meet the tall register ships of the Spanish galleon flota, bound 
to old Seville from Acapulco, Realejo, Panama, or Paita. 

It may have been one of these Benn Gunns or Pirate Robins 
of the clinging breeks and the tarry hats, who left that strange 
and cryptic carving on one of the big boulders in Chatham Bay, 
at the embouchure of a rushing brook, brawling down a stony 
bed, under colonnades of trees and creepers, and spreading fan- 
wise along the strand. The mysterious inscription, which sadly 
puzzled Vancouver, is undated and badly effaced by the action 
of time and weather : 


“LOOK Y. AS YOU GOE FOR YE 8. COCO.” 


Many treasure-seekers in the last hundred years or more 
have battered their five wits against this riddle on a time-worn 
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rock. Does it mean: “ Look as you go for a coconut tree with 
the mark of Y. on it,” a clue to a cache of hidden loot ; or does 
it mean that some tarry-faced salt of the long, long ago, when 
Blackbeard was a living memory, carved this inscription not 
knowing that he was already on Cocos Island, which first ap- 
peared, on a painted parchment mappemond of 1542, in the 
reign of Francois le Premier of France ? 

None can say, and no one knows who made this sign, or the 
mark of the sombrero on the stone nearby, called, by generations 
of treasure-hunters, ‘‘ Bonito’s Hat.” This queer sign of “ Y ” 
is the lower branch of a cross, representing the four cardinal 
points of the compass. 

At the base of a rock bastion on the hill above Chatham Bay, 
are two houses in ruins—whose rusted, galvanised iron roofs 
indicate a recent origin, probably the 1890’s—while, nearby, is 
the green grass grave of some treasure-seeking mariner ‘‘ who shall 
not come again, homeward to any shore, on any tide.’ Only 
the picks of the treasure-hunters excavating new pits or levering 
up old rocks on the shore or the hillside will disturb his long 
sleep beneath the rain-washed tree ferns. The records of genera- 
tions of long dead and gone adventurers, of hell-ship merchant 
captains who flogged men to the bone and keel-hauled them, of 
blaspheming British and French captains of men-o’-war, and of 
whaling Boanerges of New Bedford and Salem, are carved on 
the rocks of Chatham Bay. When the great rollers dash over 
these boulders at high tide the letters stand out like writing in 
sympathetic ink exposed to a fire. 

Whoso could read them all might have before his eyes all 
the long history of the island of pirates and dead men’s rocks. 
Many of the names and dates are indecipherable, but one sees 
that “HIS BRIT. MAG. SCHr LES DEUX-AMIS” called 
here in 1797, ‘““H.B.M. STEAM FRIGATE SAMPSON 1847 
SIR C. SEYMOUR Cap. HENDERSON,” and “SHIP 
INDIENCHIEF of NEW LONDON CPT. BALEY MARCH 28 
1848,” ‘“‘ Brick des Mte Ie Genie Comm. PML. Cte. de 
GUEYDON 1 Nov. 1846,” “SHIP UNCAS H. C. Bunker 
Falmouth Sep. 23 1833,” “ Ship ALEXDR. COFFIN D. Baker 
Nantucket Octo. 12. 1833,” “HENRY HALL OF LONDON,” 
etc. 

Among them may be the name of the ship from which landed 
on the strand of this halcyon bay, in 1911, two straw-hatted 
ladies—plucky Englishwomen—seeking the caches of blcod- 
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drenched gems and Golden Madonnas in order that they might 
wash away all ignoble soilure in the tears of grateful orphans 
for. whom, with the money derived from the treasures, they 
proposed setting up an asylum near London. Seldom, indeed, 
in the long and chequered history of this island has the keel of 
such an altruistic boat grated on the sands of this bay. One 
‘lady was Miss L. Brocklesby, the other Mrs. Barre Tile, a welfare 
and social worker, both of whom held two year concessions from 
the Government of Costa Rica, who claim the sovereignty of 
Cocos Island. With the faith that does more than move moun- 
tains—it hypnotises hard-hearted and hard-headed business 
men—they had persuaded a Scot named E. B. Mackintosh and 
a Mr. F. Beckerton to accompany them. The women came 
equipped for a ten weeks’ stay ; but, alas! for their golden hopes, 
they had omitted from their calculations two snags on which 
the barks of treasure-hunters have been, and will continue to be, 
wrecked : the torrential rains drenching Cocos with 150 inches 
in eight months, and the dense, forest-clad ravines and land- 
sliding rocks which have obliterated landmarks, and covered 
up caches since 1820. 

Naturally, their funds and supplies petered out long before 
they could complete the preliminaries of search for the treasures, 
and, like many other hunters, before and after their day, they 
presently landed at Panama, rich with tons of romantic feeling, 
but poorer in the world’s more material goods. Their ship was 
for sale. However it might be with the two mere men, the 
teeth of the women, so to speak in sixteenth-century hunting 
metaphor, had been fleshed and set on edge by this terrible 
island of disappointed hopes, and like terriers they returned to 
the charge on another day, two years later, when they convinced 
two London business men, one of whom was a hardware merchant, 
Mr. E. C. Evelyn Mills, that they had really found the treasure. 
A syndicate was formed, a ship of 500 tons bought, a crew hired, 
and provisions for a six months’ voyage loaded into the hold, 
where some one had the bright if rather “previous” idea of 
building into the hull a great steel box, with several locks, ‘‘ for 
the safe custody of the treasure.”’ The two women insisted on 
being taken along, but would accept no money for their clues. 

Sailing round the Horn, the ship bowled up into the Trades 
and, in due time, anchored in Chatham Bay. Five months 
later the party was back at Panama, and another ship was being 
offered for sale. 
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‘IT no longer believe in any treasure,” said Mr. Mills, ‘‘ and, 
if it were there, 1 would not advise any person to invest his 
money in digging it out. The treasure is buried in a cave in a 
cliff, but great slides of rock have fallen along the front of the 
island, and earth and rock have completely covered the spot to 
which the magnetic bearings, specified in the clue, point. . . . 


“‘ Granted that one could locate the exact spot indicated 
by the clue, there would be months of digging to unearth 
the cave, and it might turn out after all that the pirates did 
not bury their treasures at the point where the meridian 
and parallel close, as stated in the clue.” 


But these were not the views of Mrs. Tile or Miss Davis : 


** We don’t feel as he does. Only a little more money and 
work are needed, and the treasure cave will be unearthed. 
We are going back to London to organise another expedi- 
tion.” 


Two more Richmonds appeared in the field—one buying an 
old Great Western railway steamer, the Melmore, and coaling 
at Cardiff for Panama, where she was to meet two men with the 
treasure clues. The London Times stated there was also a rival 
expedition planning to reach Cocos two weeks before the s.s. 
Melmore arrived. It is to be hoped they did not come to blows. 
Then the World War shut down on the scene, and when the tragic 
curtain rose on the treasure-hunter’s stage in 1920, other expedi- 
tions were seen setting out from ’Frisco and Vancouver, B.C. 
Colonel John Edwards Leckie, a Canadian mining engineer, 
aided by a gentleman with a treasure locator called the “‘ metalo- 
phone,” was reported to have sailed from Vancouver for Cocos 
Island in August 1931. 

One might have considerable difficulty in inducing the 
underwriters of Lloyd’s Shipping Corporation to accept the risk 
of a bark to this island, especially in view of the telegram which 
reached the Royal Exchange, in November 1931, telling how the 
yacht West Wind has been lost on the reefs in Chatham Bay, 
leaving three American treasure-hunters marooned on Cocos 
Island for six months. I have a letter from a New York corre- 
spondent telling me that the three men have returned to Man- 
hattan, and are consoling themselves by writing the story of their 
adventures marooned on Dead Men’s Island. Alas, however, 
there was no Benn Gunn, ‘“‘ mastheaded on them mountings,” 
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waiting on the beach for a bit of toasted cheese, in exchange for 
the honour of guiding the Americans to the pieces of eight and 
the golden moidores !_ So the story will not be “ concluded in 
our next.” 

It is curious, in view of the connection with Cocos Island of 
ex-Admiral Palliser, commander of the British flagship, H.M.S. 
Imperteuse, on this station, in 1896, that the name of one of the 
marooned men is Elmer Palliser, who is aged fifty-four, while the 
other men—Paul Stackwick and Gordon Brawner—are twenty- 
one and eighteen years old respectively. They left San Diego, 
Cal., in the West Wind in December 1930, and were wrecked on 
the reefs off Cocos in April 1931. A cruising yachtsman saw 
them on the island, in the last week of October 1931, and sent 
out an §.O.S., which was answered by the U.S. gunboat Sacra- 
mento, which took them off. Their food in their exile, on which 
they had lived on the island, fattened them like poultry on a 
farm—it comprised coconuts, wild pig, and fish. Little exercise 
made them pale and listless, and when their clothes wore to a 
frazzle, they kept off the night dews by fires in a stove they made 
out of debris left by past explorers on the island. Rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and fishing tackle, with shaving appliances, they managed 
to save from the wreck. When they wanted to bathe, they did 
so in a small island swimming-pool, which they built inland, 
together with a raft for fishing. 

The New York Times says they had to work so hard for a 
living, while marooned on Cocos Island, that they had no time 
to look for the treasures. The fish, so tame at first, became wild 
and wary at last ; and when the castaways tried to caulk the seams 
of the yacht, stranded in the cove of Wafer Bay, great waves 
dashed .against her hull and speedily reduced her to a condition 
beyond repair. Coconuts, too, became so scarce that the men 
set off across the island to find other groves, and left behind 
a note in their last camp, which was found by the yacht Camargo, 
forty-eight hours after they had quitted. The Camargo cruised 
all round the island, blowing her siren and firing her one-pounder 
gun continually, but no sign came from the marooned men. 
When the gunboat Sacramento arrived off Dampier Head, her 
officers sighted, through binoculars, three wild men of the woods, 
clad in loin cloths, their bodies so browned by the sun’s tropic 
rays that they could hardly be seen against the trunks of the 
coconut palms. 

The Sacramento fired a gun, and sent her whaleboat ashore, 
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which went in almost to the surf breaking over the reefs. But 
the men would not wait for that! They came swimming out 
in their loin cloths. Palliser, when he was pulled aboard, said : 
“Gee, that’s the farthest I’ve swum in twenty years... . 
Sharks, d’ye say? Why, when I saw that boat, I didn’t give a 
damn for sharks ! We managed to save rifles, fishing tackle, and 
some food when the yawl broke up in the surf, but our clothes 
have long since worn out to rags. Say, have you got any tobacco 
to spare? ”’ 

When the warship quitted Chatham Bay next day the casta- 
aways were smoking like chimneys. In due course they reached 
New York from Panama. 

A correspondent of a London newspaper tried to interview 
them in New York, but hardly had they spoken, than there was 
seen bearing down in the offing, one Hal Jerome, their manager 
and impresario : 


‘* Hal has an eye on Broadway, on film rights, on magazine 
serials, in fact on anything that can produce dollars. It 
came out that the castaways—and Hal wanted real ‘ dough’ 
before they would speak—had signed a film contract, and 
were in touch with magazines, and also looking forward to 
a music-hall engagement. The heroes of Cocos Island are 
after the dollars.”’ 


To which I would add: “So are they all, Brutus !” 


Chapter IV 
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OLD MEXICO’S ‘‘DARK HOUSES ”’ 


Meas the mysterious—land of the vanished Aztec 
hoards, land of the lost Spanish gold mines deep in the 
jungle where skulls and thigh-bones, entwined with undergrowth 
whose brilliant tropic flowers peering through the fleshless eye- 
sockets of dented crania, proclaim that here lie those who once 
mounted and fired those ancient guns yonder at the bush-covered 
opening of the shafts of long-lost mines and old workings. 

Step across and look at the undercarriage of that ancient 
carronade—it is incised with the date: MCCCCCCXXXIIT! 
The famous curse had only a few years before been carven on 
Shakespeare’s tomb, in the collegiate church of the Holy Trinity 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and the head of Sir Walter ‘Raleigh had 
become a grinning skull, when that gun had been cast by the 
makers, 

As I look at the corroded gun, I have a vision of a sallow- 
skinned, jaundiced priest of advanced years, eyes the colour 
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of sloes in autumn by a far-away English water-meadow, who is 
poring over a strange roll of parchments, joined skin by skin, 
seven inches in width, inscribed with characters which have 
somewhat the appearance of modern Greek. The aged man 
seems to read from right to left. He puts down this roll of skins 
and takes up a manuscript, in old Spanish, on maguey leaf, for 
which a bibliophile would give his eyes, or a fortune, in a Bond 
Street dealer’s shop. 

“You are interested, sefior?”’’ says the father, noting the 
direction of my gaze. 

With a far-away look, his eyes traverse the iron gratings, or 
rejas, of the windows of a small, old Spanish house, with low 
eaves, giving on to the patio, with its old Colonial background of 
a grey, high-arched bridge built in the days of Charles III., and 
‘spanning a rushing brook. The old architectural glories of 
Nueva Espajia still linger in this Mexican frontier town. 

** Si, padre,” I reply. 

“They say in Europe that the men who can read these 
Aztec rolls do not exist to-day. Have you rediscovered the lost 
art?’ I query. 

The priest came out of his mood of abstraction. 

“Si, sefior. This maguey leaf manuscript, which I have in 
my hand, is a translation in a sixteenth-century Spanish hand. 
It is a record of where the Aztecs, the Toltecs, and the Nahuas 
hid their wonderful accumulations of gold and jewels at the time 
of the Conquest. I came across the Aztec parchment rolls in the 
mountains, many years ago. ‘Ten years later, I chanced on 
this maguey leaf document, but the language is not Spanish. 
It is a dialect of one of the Quiché tribes of Indians, who live 
on the borders of Mexico and Guatemala. One of the early 
fathers of the missions must have made this conversion from the 
ancient hieroglyphics, perhaps about the time when Father 
Sahagun made a grammar of the ancient Aztec tongue. That 
was when the interpretation of the old idiograms was forgotten. 
. . . I take the rolls one day to an Indian village in the moun- 
tains. I say a word in the old Aztec tongue to an ancient 
Indian who speaks Spanish. He tells me its meaning in Spanish. 
Word by word I acquire a vocabulary, but, of course, I have to 
guess at the meaning of the context.” 

The sallow father then spoke of these and other hoards 
whose traditions linger to-day among the pedns in outlying 
Mexican provinces. One of the concealed Aztec treasures is 
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said to consist of seven large earthenware jars, 5 feet high and 
3 feet in diameter in the centre, tapering towards each end, and 
loaded with gold dust. 

In or around the year 1916, the late Mr. T. Alfred Kennion, 
a veteran English prospector who spent thirty years in this part 
of the world, heard from the present Mexican owner the re- 
markable story of another of those ancient MSS. on maguey 
leaves, which was buried in a tin box, in the garden of the 
owner—whose name, for good reasons, I do not propose to divulge: 
It is enough to say that the Mexican was a man of good family. 
I give the story as told to me by Mr. Kennion, a few months 
before his death in the summer of 1930 : 


‘“‘T had been introduced by a mutual friend to this 
Mexican gentleman who had, for political reasons, been 
forced to lie very quiet. He was in financial difficulties. 
He began by sounding me as to the possibilities of securing 
capital for what is probably the greatest collection of trea- 
sures ever known. I was obliged to tell him that from my 
experiences at that time the chances were decidedly slim, 
but that when I got on my feet—which I hoped to do before 
long—he could count on me for all I was worth. 

‘““'Thus encouraged, he proceeded to explain that he 
had in his garden, buried in a tin box for safety, a very old 
Spanish MS. on maguey leaf, purporting to contain an 
accurate description of the vanished Aztec treasures, with 
precise instructions of their whereabouts. His house was 
in a remote part of the country. 

‘Practically blind and almost penniless as I was, I 
realised the futility of raising his hopes by suggesting that 
if we could raise only one of these hoards, our financial 
difficulties would be vanquished. 

‘*It must be remembered that, much as I might long 
to do, I had no right whatever to get him to show me the 
book, with a view to obtaining a glimpse of a treasure which 
my experience or intuition would tell me would be most 
easily located, unless I had the equipment and funds to 
start on the search at once. . . . Moreover, finding out the 
true owner of the ground and getting in touch with him 
might prove no easy job. He might be ill or away from 
home. There would be delays, and they are always expen- 
sive. The Mexicari said his needs were most pressing: ‘I 
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want to finish my son’s education, and I will sell you the 
book for three hundred pounds.’ This was beyond me, and 
I had reluctantly to drop the matter. . . . I think the man 
firmly believed in the genuineness of the MS., which dealt 
with more than a dozen treasures that have long remained 
hidden, and are still so... .”’ 


The story of the hiding of these immense treasures must be 
sought in the jewelled pages of those men of action and ruth- 
lessness—the Conquistadores—some of whom wielded the pen 
with as much verve and facility as they made their good sword- 
blades of Toledan tempered steel ring on the outlandish mail of 
Montezuma’s warriors, swarming down from the turrets and 
‘battlements of old Mexico City. 

It was the amazing fortune of Grijalova to exchange trumpery 
beads, scissors, and worthless trinkets for gold and jewels worth 
£50,000, and it was his success which prompted Cortes to start 
for the interior of Mexico, when the expedition on its way was 
met by an embassy from Montezuma bearing precious gifts, 
among them a great plate of gold worth more than £70,000, and 
all merely a foretaste of the amassed treasures of Ayaxacatl, 
awaiting the Spaniards in Mexico City. 

Bernal Diaz tells how Cortes and his captains stood amazed 
and speechless before a great mass of jewels, and slabs and plate 
of gold. ... 


‘“* They were quite carried away and did not know what 
to say about such wealth. . . . While looking for the site of 
a chapel, Yanez the carpenter came on a doorway, recently 
closed and plastered over. He told Cortes, who ordered the 
wall to be opened. The inside blazed with treasures of 
bars of gold, nuggets, and large and small jewels, richly 
embroidered robes and silver. Cortes allowed a few to see 
the treasure and then had the wall re-sealed—fearful of 
what might happen to us in the midst of a great nation. 
The Spanish soldiers all came quietly to gaze on the treasures. 
A young man myself, I had never seen such wealth. I took 
it for certain there could not be such another store of wealth 
in the whole world.” 


Another account says Cortes was walking in his room in the 
palace, pondering plans to seize Montezuma, when he acci- 
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dentally saw the sealed doorway. Anyway, all this treasure, 
worth one and a half millions, was the magnificent gift of the 
Aztec King Montezuma to His Catholic and Roman Majesty the 
King of Spain and Holy Roman Empire. 

The amount of treasure, wrested from the Aztecs by the 
hungry Conquistadores, was computed by Prescott to amount to 
£1,417,000. Small wonder that gallant men of the common 
sort who had borne the heat and burden of the long march from 
Vera Cruz across the dangerous mountain trails, beset by a 
nation of Indian warriors inured to bloody fighting, and who 
had stood to their arms all the long dark hours in some improvised 
fortress while our lord Cortes and his captains slept in armour 
with their weapons in easy reach, should spurn such contemptible 
guerdon as the sum of £100, for conquering an empire for his 
most Christian Majesty Charles V. of Spain and Germany ! 

What—deign to accept one hundred paltry gold pesos, when, 
by right of battle and conquest, you were entitled each to a 
quarter of a million of gold, were all the treasure properly 
divided up ! 

‘* Por ser tan poco, muchos soldados huyo, que no lo quisiéron 
recebir,” says Bernal Diaz, in his Historia de la Conquista. (‘‘ So 
little indeed that many soldiers refused to accept It.’’) 

Came the woes of that long, sad night, when the silent files of 
the Conquistadores were stealing softly along the battlemented 
causeways of old Mexico City, and the Aztec warriors and 
citizens slept under the moonless Mexican sky. Suddenly, by 
the demons of Votan and the manes of Cortes’ deified horse, a 
woman’s scream startled the night watchers slumbering at their 
posts. May a thousand devils seize her and ravish her in hell ! 
Forthwith, the dead city woke to clanging life. Clashing their 
arms on the battlements, the warriors of Guatemozin rushed 
down the causeways like the tides surging up the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Red flames shot up from the turrets to light them on their 
headlong way. Behind, the priests chanted battle hymns and 
called on the war god to aid their arms. 

‘Rather thy life than that worthless gold, man,”’ said our 
captain Cortes to a sweating Spanish soldier, staggering under 
wedges of the precious metal, which the soldier, beset by Aztec 
arrows, perforce hurled into the dark waters of the lake. Nathe- 
less, was it not whispered that our captain, Cortes, earlier that 
same sad night, had sent off all Azs treasure, under strong escort, 
and now he, out of heart of secret satisfaction, advised another 
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to jettison treasure, whilom his own loot was already under safe 
guard in the Spanish fort beyond the singing of Mexican arrows 
and the screams of demon Aztec warriors ? 

At the second attack of Mexico City, when the Aztec men, 
women, and children endured the horrors of that long siege by 
Cortes’ soldiers, ending on August 13, 1521, this proud, dark- 
skinned, suffering race cast tons of gold and jewels into the waters 
of the Lake of Mexico, whose mysterious depths yet harbour 
many secrets, and deposits of unknown extent. The Spaniards 
and their native allies had to light fires to clear from the air the 
stench of bodies rotting in the open in the surrendered quarters 
of the city ; but the master passion was not stilled, for all these 
unsanitary things. Castilian soldiers were seen to search dead 
bodies for hidden gold, and even to look into the mouths of 
‘ captives to see if there were treasure hidden in their oral cavities. 
(We have seen no old Spanish manuscript leading us to suppose 
that the Aztecs wore gold or platinum mounted dentures !) 

Bernal Diaz is bitter on the subject. Says he: ‘‘ While others 
were plundering and robbing the bodies of rich Aztecs, and 
looting the treasury, we, the soldiers, were fighting.” The 
“* others ’’ were the crews of Spanish brigantines who had been 
sent from Hispaniola to reinforce the expedition under Cortes. 

Indeed, to give the last word on the matter to the historian 
Prescott : 


‘“The booty found in Mexico City fell far below the 
Conquistadores’ expectations. The general said it equalled 
130,000 castellanos de oro (gold castellanos). . . . Yet the 
Aztecs must have been in possession of a much larger measure, 
if it were only the wreck of treasure recovered from the 
Spaniards on the night of the memorable flight from Mexico. 
Some of the spoil may have been sent away from the capital, 
some spent in the preparations for defence, and more of it 
buried in the earth, or sunk under the waters of the lake. Their 
menaces were not without a meaning. They had at least 
the satisfaction of disappointing their enemies.” 


Pity that so gallant a man as Cortes should have stained his 
shining Castilian armour by weakly giving way to the demand of 
the king’s treasurer that Guatemozin and his Aztec cousin should 
be put to the torture in order to force them to reveal caches of 
treasures ! A Dominican Black Friar of the Most Holy Inquisition 
of Seville was no fit pattern for a noble Spanish bandit! Sir 
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Arthur Helps, who, as best he could, went over ninety folio 
volumes of MSS. in the collection of Munoz at Madrid, about 
1870, paints a vivid picture of the brave Aztec kings, tortured by 
the engines of the great and little rack. 


““, . . The King of Tlacuba, suffering agonies from the 
torture, looked beseechingly at his lord paramount to give 
him leave to tell what he knew, whereupon the gallant young 
king, himself in torment, treated his fellow-sufferer with 
contempt, uttering these remarkable words: ‘Am I in 
delight or a bath ?’ (‘ Estoi yo en algun deleite, 6 bano?’). 
It appears, however, that one or other of the kings confessed 
that, ten days before the capture of the city, the King of 
Mexico had ordered the pieces of artillery which he had 
taken from the Spaniards to be thrown into the lake along 
with whatever gold, silver, precious stones or jewels remained 
to him. It is remarkable that Cortes makes no mention of 
the torture of the captive king in his letter to the Emperor. 
Afterwards, when the transaction was made a matter of 
formal accusation against him, he defended himself by 
declaring that ‘he had done it at the request of Julian de 
Alderete, the King’s Treasurer,’ and, in order that the 
truth might appear to all men, said that he (Cortes) possessed 
the whole of the riches of Montezuma, and that the reason 
why he did not like to have Quauhtemotzin tortured was 
for fear the fact should come out against himself of having 
kept back the spoil.” 


Gomara, chaplain to the expedition, is one of the two Spanish 
authorities (Crénica de la Nueva Espaiia, cap. 145) for this episode, 
in which Hernando Cortes appears far worse than a thief and a 
robber. Yet, if the mills of Votan, god of the ancient Mexicans, 
ground slowly in this case, they were afterwards to grind “ ex- 
ceeding small.” From the twilight shades of the Aztec Valhalla, 
where the god saluted the dejected wraith of Montezuma, ironic 
laughter rang out, and a voice was heard booming: “Sie vos non 
vobis ! What thou didst steal, from thee the same shall be taken !”’ 

Somewhere in the Gulf of Mexico, a rakish two-decker craft 
waited and watched for the sailing of the flota of lumbering, 
high-pooped galleons, through the Windward Passage to the 
quays of Old Seville. 


“On December 20, 1522, Cortes and the Conquistadores 
commissioned messengers to carry to the Emperor (Charles 
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V. of Spain and Germany) a memorial urging their claims. 
These messengers took with them, for the Emperor, 88,000 
pesos in gold bars and the wardrobe of the late monarch 
of Mexico, Montezuma, which was rich with jewels, among 
them some pearls as large as hazel-nuts. These treasures 
never reached the Court of Spain, for they were captured by 
a French corsair, Jean Florin. They probably, however, did 
as much good to the Emperor as if they had been spent 
upon his armies, for they served to give the King of France 
some intimation of the wealth which the King of Spain was 
likely to draw from the Indies. The despatches had been 
entrusted to a man of the name of Alonso de Avila, who, 
although taken prisoner, contrived to have these valuable 
documents conveyed to friends of Cortes, in Spain, whence 
they were forwarded to the Emperor in Flanders.” 


Florin, with the treasure aboard, is believed to have been 
wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, off the French coast, where the 
jewelled wardrobe remains for the modern underwater salvor 
to break out of the famous locker of that able mariner Davy 
Jones. 

Meantime, Hernando Cortes had departed south over the 
passes, leading that celebrated expedition of the Conquistadores 
into Honduras. It was on this journey that his horse, falling 
sick, was left behind, to become a god of the Indian tribes in the 
wilds of the mountains, where they carved him in stone. At 
the tidings of the approach of the Spanish army, trains of Aztec 
Indians, led by sallow-faced priests of Votan, trailed along secret 
paths, deep in inaccessible jungles, in the mountain fastnesses 
of Central America, where they hid great hoards of treasures and 
jewels in strange temple cities, whose whereabouts, at this day, 
remain the mysteries which they have been for more than four 
centuries. More will be said of these caches later in this chapter. 

Way back in old Mexico City, the cousin and major-domo of 
Cortes, Rodrigo de Paz, had fallen victim to that pitiless lust for 
blood and gold which spared neither friend nor foe. The Spanish 
officials, left in charge, tortured him and at last hanged him in 
order to force him to disclose alleged caches of treasure. The 
hunters even plundered Cortes’ house in Mexico City, and dug up 
and ploughed the land of his estate. It does not appear that 
any treasure was located. 

Then across the Mexican skies flamed the mystic name of 
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‘“‘ Caltzontzin,” the story of whose hidden treasures is better 
known to Mexican historians than to English readers. He was the 
King of the Tarascans, of the state of Michoacan, and in Spanish 
maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, one finds 
marked on the frontiers of Mexico, as the Conquistadores knew 
it, a region named “ Estados del Gran Caltzontzin.”’ 

This old Mexican king, a fine specimen of a noble-minded 
barbarian, was the luckless hero of a tragic epic of blood lust 
and avarice in which figures too prominently a cold-blooded 
military legalist, Don Nunez Beltran de Guzman, who, as Matthew 
Arnold said of our own majesty Henry VIII., would seem to have 
fancied the recherché combination of forbidden fruit and legality. 
Guzman, an encomendero (military commander) in Espafiola 
(Hispaniola), was Cortes’ rival,and when that conqueror departed 
by sea for Old Spain to answer the accusations of his enemies at 
the court of the Emperor Charles V., Guzman, then governor of 
Panuco, in the north-west of Mexico, set out to subdue the 
Tarascans of Michoacan, upon whose neck the Aztecs, at the peak 
of their imperial power, had never been able to set the foot of a 
proud conqueror. 

Guzman extorted gold from the prominent men in Michoacan, 
but the more he obtained, the more he wanted. Francisco 
Caltzontzin, king of the land, was one of the most generous of the 
givers, so him Guzman “ invited”? to his house, where he was 
lodged and “ persuaded ’”’ to hand out more gold. A cacique 
was set on a stake and crucified to make him cough up still more 
gold, many other individuals were hanged for the same noble 
and Christian purpose, when Guzman proceeded to cut off from 
two thousand Mexican natives the waters of an aqueduct which 
had supplied them for many years. Guzman later forced 
Caltzontzin to accompany him on an expedition for the conquest 
of ‘Nueva Galicia,” that is, of Caltzontzin’s own country of 
Michoacan, and a certain Garcia del Pilar, conquistador and 
interpreter, says that Caltzontzin welcomed Don Guzman to 
his capital, complied with his requisition for eight thousand 
Indians, and three days later was treacherously seized by the 
Christian savage Nunez Beltran de Guzman while still his host. 

It was said that much gold was in the hills of Michoacan- 
Tangazoan, and Caltzontzin was warned by the Spanish audencia 
that it were well for him to find plenty more of the yellow metal. 
At the ford of the river Tololotlan, on February 2, 1530, Guzman 
tortured two Tarascan interpreters to make them confess where 
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Caltzontzin had hidden his wives and his treasures. The lash, 
water, and fire—the tortures of the Spanish gold inquisition— 
were applied till their toes dropped off, and still they had not 
spoken. Poor Caltzontzin and his two sons denied that any 
treasure was hidden, but an anonymous Spanish document says 
that two days after the torture of Caltzontzin, several of Guzman’s 
followers left camp, returning later with a great quantity of gold 
and silver, found in a house indicated by Caltzontzin under 
torture. Then Guzman rose to sadistic heights of fury and 
bestiality. He sentenced Caltzontzin to death—but not too 
speedy a death. He had the unfortunate man dragged at 
horses’ tails all over the plain—as though he had been a common 
thief or filching whore sentenced by the judges of the Chatelet of 
Paris—and afterwards, burned him alive at the stake. 

The story of Caltzontzin’s hidden treasure is narrated by 
eye-witnesses in certain early Spanish-American documents of 
which there is no English translation, except what I have given 
here. It is to be found in the great collection of documents edited 
by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta : Coleccion de Documentos, Mexico, 
1858. Garcia de Pilar, who acted as the interpreter on Don 
Guzman’s filibustering expedition, told the judges in Old Spain, 
*“ how he and one Godoy saw in the house of Caltzontzin, in 
the city of Michoacan, in the country named by the Conquis- 
tadores, Nueva Galicia, a great quantity of plate and shields of 
gold . . . how much, he could not say, but Caltzontzin said he 
would give it all to Don Guzman. Two weeks later, Guzman, 
not satisfied with the gold which Caltzontzin had given him, 
ordered Godoy and Pilar to go to Caltzontzin’s apartment and 
tell him he would be tortured to make him reveal what treasure 
he had hidden... We then came to Guacatlan, where 
Nuno de Guzman demanded of the Indians much gold and 
plate... .” 


““It appeared that the Indians in ambush had injured 
us and had failed in duty to his Majesty, and by examining 
Caltzontzin we found he had killed many Spaniards in the 
province of Michoacan, so he (Guzman) ordered him to be 
again imprisoned, and commanded Cristobal de Sepulveda 
and Cristobal de Romero and Anton Galcote, constables, 
to take Caltzontzin to a hut beyond the circuit of the camp, 
and there ordered also to be conveyed a native of the city 
of Michoacan, called Avalos and another with him called 
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Juarez, and ordered them the torment of the rope and 
water, questioning them about Christians murdered in the 
city of Michoacan, the time of the murders, and where was 
the hidden treasure of Caltzontzin? and his jewels and 
women? And since all was spoken to the said Juan Pascual, 
Tarascan interpreter, I understood nothing of it, more than 
that the said natives denied all things, and Guzman ordered 
them the torture of the fire applied to their feet until they 
were burning to the ankles, but they confessed nothing. 
And on another day, he ordered Don Alonso, who was said 
to be married to the daughter of Don Francisco (Caltzont- 
zin), to be tortured in the like manner. He questioned him 
as he had the others but not by the torture of the fire, but, 
as it seemed to me, he confessed nothing. . . . Another day 
he ordered the governor of Michoacan, Don Pedro, to be 
tormented, except for the fire. And on another day, soon, he 
took the said Don Francisco Caltzontzin, lord of Michoacan, 
but I cannot testify if he then tortured him, nor do I know 
what he said at his torture, save that, soon after, Guzman 
dispatched men saying that they were going for the skins of 
certain Christians that were murdered, and there were sent 
on that errand, Pedro de Guzman, his chamberlain, and 
three or four others on horseback. I cannot recollect their 
servants, but I suppose that Godoy knows, that I believe 
went with them, the reason there was brought to the camp 
great sums of gold and plate, and the same interpreter, Juan 
de Pascual told me. . . . And presently, he sentenced the 
said Don Francisco as a traitor, and ordered him to be 
dragged at the tail of a horse, and bound to a post and 
there burnt alive, and his ashes to be thrown into the 
stream, and after 25 days, we had suffered much want and 
hunger, and we departed thence leaving Don Alonso and 
Don Pedro and the native interpreters imprisoned and 
tortured, so that they were not able to go thence, except in 
litters, and thus down the river we went for six to eight days, 
through a wilderness until we reached a place named Cuynao, 
and there we gave battle by fire so that the Indians fled to 
the mountains .. . and at the end of 15 days we came to Paz, 
where there came messengers from the city of Michoacan, 
sent by Don Pedro and Don Alonso, and news went 
around that by night there entered into the camp certain 
cargoes of plate and gold, wherefore said to me the aforesaid 
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interpreter, that they had brought more gold than they had 
ever before given, and also Juan Sanchez, constable, said 
when I walked a league and a-half with him, that the 
reason why he saw not the arrival of the gold was because 
he bethought himself it were wiser not to meddle in such 
matters. ... And six or eight days after we reached 
Cuyzeo, there arrived by land from Paz a fat man, said to 
be the king, and because he brought neither the gold nor 
plate he was said to possess, to share among the company, 
I cast him to the dogs, who bit him all over, when I ordered 
him to the doorway of his own house, and set fire to all the 
town, after which I came to Paz, and wherever I went the 
Indians and Tarascans of the city and its frontiers were 
loaded with chests and collections (?) and many were, by 
his order, transported across the land in chains.” 


Pilar’s testimony about Caltzontzin’s hidden treasure and the 
third-degree methods of scoundrel Guzman, Conquistador, is 
corroborated by another witness, who is anonymous, but who 
must have occupied an authoritative position in the army of 
Guzman. This witness tells us how he took his road towards 
the stream that he called after Our Lady, two leagues beyond 
Purandiro, the frontier town of the state of Michoacan : 


““ There I unfurled the flags in the field, and paraded all 
the horse and foot soldiers, proclaiming to the sound of 
drum and trumpet that I took possession of these lands, in 
the name of the governor of New Spain and of Panama, and 
I ordered that a church for the comrades be erected on a 
headland with flat-topped, embattlemented walls around 
and doorways as of a fortress. ... And I expressed to 
Godoy and certain lords of Michoacan the hope I had that 
a certain part of the household of Caltzontzin and his wives 
might come, and they came. .. . In the confusion, I had 
two ladies, one of them Caltzontzin’s principal kinswoman, 
since Juan de Pascual gave me, in excuse of Nuno de Guzman, 
that out of compassion they were not to be transported in an 
undignified and cruel fashion, but were to be sent in a horse- 
litter to their own country, with their servants and Indian 
vassals, and any other stories to the contrary may be held 
a lie. . . . I ordered Caltzontzin to be again shackled and 
at once handed over to the constables of the camp, who made 
a hut of straw, and there was transmitted by those who 
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understood the tongue of culhua—neighbours of the capital 
city of the province—certain information given by the senor 
(Caltzontzin). Avalos and Xuarez were their names... . 
I know of the Indian’s information, because soon after the 
torture, Nuno de Guzman commanded them to be conveyed 
to the house of his steward, Francisco de Villegas, where we 
lodged next to them, and out of pity and to make their 
acquaintance, we gave them good wine and strengthened 
them, telling them to have no fear. Juan de Burgos, the 
chief constable, and Cristobal de Sepulveda, his deputy, 
declared they were present at the torture. . . . And there 
departed from the camp, Pedro de Guzman, his chamberlain 
(camerero), for the city of Michoacan, and three other caballos, 
and in the night, there entered much gold and plate into the 
camp.” (Cuerta Relacion Anonima, Icazbalceta.) 


When, in due time, Guzman was summoned home to Spain to 
answer for his misdeeds, his lawyer’s mind was ready with a 
justification. At his trial he averred that Caltzontzin—under 
torture—had confessed to the murder of thirty-five Spaniards 
whose remains figured in pagan festivals. It is likely that the 
said Spaniards had been caught looting native temples. It is 
right to say that the authorities home in Madrid fined Guzman 
heavily and disgraced him. The story of these atrocities has a 
curious sequel. 

Three years before the outbreak of the World War in August 
1914, a German merchant of Diisseldorf had, one summer night, 
a most vivid dream. The year before, his wife had died, but 
whether that was connected with the dream does not appear. 
Ernesto Loeck, the Diisseldorfer’s name, was then forty years of 
age and well-to-do, and apparently but little likely to be lured 
by any bait of hidden treasures. In his dream, he said he seemed 
to be on the summit of a lofty mountain, watching a long line of 
sallow-skinned and lightly clad Indians winding along a narrow 
track, in single file. On the shoulders of each Indian was a 
roughly-made sack containing gold. They disappeared into the 
heart of a mountain, and watching them was a tall man of noble 
appearance. The dream faded, just as there flamed on the 
forehead of the tall man the letters ‘‘ Caltzontzin.” 

Loeck’s subconscious mind must have played him a peculiar 
trick. He had no recollection of having heard or read anything 
about the man with this strange name, and a Diisseldorf news- 
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paper says he spent a long time in the attempt to trail to ground 
this forgotten hero of Mexican history. It is the fact that not one 
accessible English historian mentions Caltzontzin by name, but 
from what source—Mexican or German—Herr Loeck derived 
his information that Caltzontzin disappeared with gold worth 
£,6,000,000 is better known to him than to myself. Loeck spent 
twenty years hunting for this alleged cache, and, so it was stated 
in November 1931, was positive he had found the mysterious 
mountain of his dream, on the summit of La Bates de Oro, where 
is a narrow subterranean passage which he believes will lead him 
to the hidden gold. 

Let us hope that it may ; but, also, let us caution would-be 
treasure-hunters after this cache, that it is not unlikely the bird 
flew away at the ford of the river Tololotlan on February 2, 1530. 

In Mexico, as in other parts of Latin America, treasure- 
hunting has reached such heights of frenzy or fantasy that, as 
one would naturally expect, the mystic Lake of Mexico into which, 
for widely different reasons, Cortes’ soldiers and the Aztec warriors 
of Montezuma hurled wedges of gold and buckets of gems and 
jewels, has had its bottom raked over by generations of adven- 
turers. The title-deeds of an estate, bordering the lake, are said to 
mention the treasure. The President of Mexico dragged its 
lava bed in 1900, or 1901, but found no treasure, although 
Mexicans and Indian peons swear by all their gods that they 
have seen, on still evenings, after great storms, the mystic, 
lambent “luz del dinero” at this spot. The reality of this 
will-o’-the-wisp light of the hogboy is an article of firm faith 
with pedédns, many Mexicans, and some white men who have 
sojourned in Central and South America. They describe it as like 
flames of alcohol burning on the ground. The veteran English 
treasure-hunter and mystic of whom I have already spoken 
told me in 1931 : 


‘I had once a gold mine, in South America, which owed 
its discovery to a small bluish-white light coming from a very 
rich piece of ore, gold quartz lying on the surface. On various 
occasions I have dug where lights have been reported to 
have been seen, and always found metal of some kind there. 
Many treasures have been discovered by means of this light, 
and more would probably be unearthed were it not for the 
timidity of the peasants who are apt to attribute the light 
to some supernatural origin, and to decide to give it a wide 
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berth. In appearance the light has been described to me 
as similar to that of alcohol burning with tongues of bluish 
flame. It is believed to extend over a radius equal to that of 
the surface of the subterranean metal causing it, and, when 
large, is visible for a long distance. . . . I hired a house 
in Mexico where the money light was reported to have been 
seen by an Indian woman. I searched walls and floor, but 
not the right spot, yet a man who took the house a day or 
so later found a tin of old coins in the roof. . . . I think the 


light may be due to particles of radio-active matter, which 
become luminous.” 


Whatever the truth about the matter may be !—and it must 
be noted that radio-active particles are not usually associated with 
stable atoms of gold and silver—it was reported, a few years ago, 
that this “ luz del dinero ”’ seen in the dusk—with a yellow gleam 
for gold and blue for silver—on an estate at San Felipe, to the 
north of Tolima, Colombia, attracted the attention of the 
owner of the estancia to a particular spot. One day, as he was 
riding in this place, his mule stumbled and threw him. Looking 
at the ground, he saw that his mount had put a foot into a hole in 
which was an earthenware pot filled with old Spanish doubloons. 
This money light has been reported visible at Lodalvalles, in 
Holstein, and a Holsteiner who went to the place, because 
someone said a digger would find a treasure there, unearthed, 
so it is said, a copper pot full of gold, when the light disappeared. 

Another fabulous treasure which has perplexed the minds— 
lay and spiritual—of treasure-hunters of two and a half centuries 
is the location of the great hidden hoard of Votan—demi-god 
or deified hero of Mexican mythology.. An anonymous Aztec 
chronicler wrote the book of Votan, in hieroglyphic characters, 
which narrated the story of the wanderings of the Nahuas, Toltec, 
and Aztec tribes from the Pacific to Mexico. The MS. was prob- 
ably turned into Spanish script, which version came into the hands 


1 A strange light, called by ancient navigators ‘“‘ The Lantern of Mara- 
caibo,”’ at nightfall illuminates the south-western limit of Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. ‘ Its exact cause has never been satisfactorily explained,” says 
Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, in his book, José Antonio Pdez. To-day it 
bears the name of ‘“‘ El Faro de Catatumbo ” (Lighthouse of Catatumbo) 
from a river that runs into the lake. Merely because western scientists do 
not mention these phenomena—no man can know all—it is not necessary 
to ridicule these statements of men who live, or have lived, in these lands of 
the world’s most mysterious continent. 
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of a Spanish ecclesiastic then in Mexico. Both the book and the 
key to the decipherment of Aztec hieroglyphic idiograms vanished 
centuries ago, and no Rosetta Stone has turned up in the mean- 
while. The ecclesiastic Francisco Nunez de la Vega was Arch- 
bishop of Chiappas—a Mexican frontier state—and he wrote a 
very rare book, published at Rome in 1702, and of which no 
copy exists in the British Museum, although it is probable that 
this book, which treats of the diocesan ‘‘ constituciones ” of the 
bishopric of Chiappas, may be found on the shelves of the Vatican 
Library at Rome. It would seem according to the archbishop that 
the Aztecs obtained their wondrous gems from the provinces of 
Tlalpallan and old Tollan. This strange race was definitely 
Neolithic in its culture and had a lunatic twist, quite Mediter- 
ranean, in its liking for blood sacrifices and the pursuit of the 
horrible doctrine of atonement. It knew nothing of steel and iron, 
and ground and cut stone with dust and harder stones. The 
Archbishop of Chiappas seems to have found a mystic “ Dark 
House,” in which lay hidden the treasures of Teoamoxtli, the 
dania or sacred tapers of Votan, and the Votanic “heart of 
heaven ’’—made of purest gold with the symbol of an enormous 
emerald, cut into the shape of a feathered adder. These wonderful 
jewels had been kept in the “‘ Dark House ” before the arrival of 
Cortes and the Conquistadores, and among them were large clay 
and stone vases, encrusted with emeralds and other stones of 
enormous value. 

‘“ The spot where these royal jewels are now concealed baffles 
all efforts to find them,” says another (a German writer)— 
author of an unpublished MS., whose very name is unknown to 
authorities on recondite works—‘“‘ and since the reverend man’s 
last visit they have become invisible, at least in the form they 
then bore. The clay vessels, the writings, paintings, and mummied 
danias, and the great store of copal and incense have been burnt, 
or otherwise destroyed, but that the gold and silver articles and 
the precious stones are still extant, there 1s little doubt.” 

The precise meaning of the occult phrase, “‘ in the form they 
then bore,” must be left to the imagination of the reader. 

A more modern and romantic story of an Ali Baba cave of 
golden idols blazing with gems reached Mexico City in the 
summer of 1926, when the director of the Museo Nacional was 
visited by an aged Indian. This cache is said to be located in the 
lone mountains of Santa Clara, marked in seventeenth-century 
Spanish maps as in Mexican territory on the eastern side of the 
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Gulf of California, at the embouchure of the Rio Colorado. 
Legends of various sorts of treasures, hidden or buried in this 
comparatively unknown region, are numerous, and there are said, 
by Mexicans, to be still more caches of silver and gold made by 
the Jesuit fathers of the missions when they were expelled from 
the dominions of the Spanish king, in the 1760’s. Some of these 
lost mines and hoards are located in the territory of the fierce 
Yaqui Indians, and in Sonora, farther south on the Gulf 
shores. 

Not many years ago, so I was told in Mexico City, a British 
colonel, who shall be nameless, planned a sensational airplane 
raid into this territory, where he had heard of a rich cache of 
silver ingots from an abandoned mine, last worked in the late 
eighteenth century. He carried, or proposed to carry, a supply 
of bombs which would be used, in emergency, to repel the 
Indians who shoot intruders at sight, but luckily for someone 
the Mexican authorities got wind of the plan and detailed a com- 
pany of Government troops to escort the colonel and his friends 
safely across the frontier into Uncle Sam’s Texan territory. 

Switching back our treasure-hunter’s movie to the location 
of the Santa Clara mountains, I will tell what the agéd Indian 
said to the director of the National Museum of Mexico : 


““T am a charcoal burner, and one day when I was at 
work in the woods on the slopes of these mountains, a great 
tempest arose, and forced me to seek for shelter. I found a 
cave, with a deep and narrow entrance, of whose existence 
I was before unaware. It was very dark, and when I was 
inside, I groped my way carefully along the tunnel. Sud- 
denly, I stood in amazement and awe. I had come on a 
large chamber lit by the sun’s rays streaming through a 
narrow crack in the roof. Rays of light scintillated from 
wonderful gems in the eyes of two splendid idols of gold. 
Around on the floor of this vault were suits of armour of gold, 
encrusted with precious stones, and littered on the floor were 
many other gems emitting light of sparkling and dazzling 
hues. I was filled with terror. When I recovered, I left the 
cave and covered up the entrance to prevent anyone from 
finding it again. I have come to Mexico City, sefior, to 
induce you to help me to find the cave again, and I will 
lead the way.” 


The director was unable, at the moment, to fall in with the 
9 
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Indian’s suggestion, and when later on he sought him out, he 
- found that the Indian had died of a mysterious illness contracted 
in the cave. The museum authorities supposed that the cave 
was of Aztec origin, or a hiding-place of plunder accumulated in 
or after the time of the Conquistadgres. Accordingly an official 
expedition was organised to make a thorough search of the 
mountains, and a London Irishman, Major John Gillespie, who 
served on the staff of the 16th Division during the World War, 
was chosen to lead the expedition, for whose safety an escort of 
troops was detailed, since the news of the find had started bands 
of treasure-hunters on their way north-west. I have been unable 
of find what, if any, was the result of this expedition. 

In the year before, an American, aided by a chart which had 
for a long time been in the possession of his family, was reported 
to have found three bags of doubloons and pieces of eight, and 
ten bars of silver, hidden in the ruins of an ancient subterranean 
chapel, near Torres Junction, in the state of Sonora, Mexico, not 
far from this region. 

On the opposite side of the Gulf of California is a long tongue- 
shaped peninsula of vast extent, and a terra incognita to an extent 
greater than any other part of Central America, save the hinter- 
land of Honduras and Guatemala. It is, of course, Mexican 
territory, and, since the expulsion of the Jesuits, who founded 
numerous missions in the land of Lower California, where they 
laboured among fierce Indian tribes, and worked many mines of 
rich capacity, this region has become a land of strange memories 
and weird legends of sudden death and adventure. Some re- 
markably potent curse would seem to hang over the hidden 
hoards of the coast, interior, and mountains of Lower California, 
where the old buccaneers often wooded and watered, or careened 
their foul ships’ bottoms on its lonely beaches or up its winding 
creeks. Strange stories of the adventures of castaway Spanish 
galleons are associated with this region, which, were it better 
known, would be the Mecca of the treasure-hunter. One such 
cache is hidden in the Cocopah range. 

Few people will have heard of the mystery of the Cocopah 
Mountains treasure, and the reader who desires to know the 
exact location of these mountains will vainly search for them in 
maps or charts of British or American origin. In these and other 
matters, it will not surprise any who value science and thorough 
attention to detail to learn that German topographers alone 
have mapped this region in any detail. The Cocopah range lies 
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west of the Rio Colorado, and well up on the eastern side of Lower 
California. . 

As far back as 1874, an American syndicate, called the 
Treasure Trove Company, was started to hunt up this cache. 
They did not find the gold, but the story is a remarkable one. 
One day in 1873, a Spaniard named Pedro Pedrillo tramped into 
San Diego, footsore and broken, but excited. He said he had 
been two weeks prospecting in the Japa country, on the slopes of 
the Cocopah range. One afternoon in the mountains he came 
on a crude cross, rudely carved with an inscription in Spanish, 
telling the explorer to dig below. 

Pedrillo removed the top soil and found a tin case. Inside 
was a scroll in faded ink, derived from some kind of berry. Said 
the long-dead writer : 


‘To whomsoever may chance to find this writing: I, 
Captain Jesus Arroa, commander of the brig Isabella Catolica, 
of 800 tons and 15 guns, with a crew of 25 men, say that I 
was wrecked in a great storm off the coast of California, on 
March 29, 1682. After we had struck on a reef, we made 
our way ashore in the ship’s cutter. We carried nothing 
with us save five cutlasses and an old arquebus, which was 
all we had saved from our buccaneering. Designing to keep 
ourselves alive by killing game, we struck inland in a north- 
easterly direction towards a range of high mountains. Here 
we met game in plenty, and bears abounded. Our single 
piece was of much service to us. Eight months we passed 
on the slopes of the mountains, and in the space of that time 
we saw no human beings beside ourselves. Some of our 
company who had mined gold in the lands about the South 
Seas (that is, Peru), one day saw gleams of sand-gold in the 
mountains. Much unseasonable rain and wind stormed 
down the ravines this season, and we at once began to 
gather and wash the gold from the rocks and the sands, and 
to store our treasure in hopes of future deliverance, when 
we desired to carry it to the coast, where, peradventure, 
a ship might chance to touch. We stored and hid great 
quantities of gold dust. Miusfortunes then came upon us. 
A band of painted savages of great stature, with enormous 
bows in their hands, bore down on our camp in the moun- 
tains. All our gold-washing was stopped. They shot a 
cloud of arrows, killing one of our company and wounding 
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two. We retreated from our camp, but the big warriors 
followed us for two days, fighting and being resisted by us. 
I write this, fearing that death may come to us all to-morrow. 
Commending my soul to the Mother of God and all the 
saints, I will tell where we have hidden our great treasure. 
I pray that this writing may fall into the hands of a good 
Christian, whom I solemnly charge to buy, with a portion 
of the treasure, a golden candlestick for the altar of San 
Diego, in Seville, to say Masses for the repose of my 
soul.” 


The pirate Captain Arroa gave minute directions how to 
locate the cache of buried gold. Pedro Pedrillo, the finder of the 
document, went to Vallejo to fit out an expedition of twenty men, 
armed with the latest pattern rifles, to invade the Cocopah 
country. It may be that a landslide obliterated traces of the 
cache of buried gold, since it had been hidden nearly two 
hundred years before. Anyhow, no report of the luck of the 
expedition has since appeared. I have had searches made of the 
files of old newspapers in Los Angeles and San Diego, but this 
silence of the dead remains unbroken. No one living has any 
recollection of the advent of Pedro Pedrillo or the fate of the 
American expedition, which local Californian opinion is apt to 
lump with other and different searches for the “ Peg Leg Lost 
Gold Mine ’’—a horse of a totally different colour. 

Another hidden hoard lies in the island of San Miguel, a 
former possession of Spain, when she held Lower California and 
Mexico, but now part of Uncle Sam’s dominions. San Miguel 
Island is located about twenty-nine miles south of Santa Barbara 
county, in California, and there is a persistent tradition among 
Mexicans that a great quantity of Mexican doubloons from the 
wreck of a Spanish galleon were buried somewhere in this island, 
in the eighteenth century. So far as one knows, this treasure 
still awaits the attention of a hunter armed with a really reliable 
radio locator. 

Much treasure has also been buried by Mexican bandits, who 
sallied out from wild mountain gorges to levy toll on trains of 
pack mules and burros conveying gold and coins to the coast in 
the days of the old Spanish domination. In more modern times 
revolutionaries and brigands looted state treasuries and banks 
and subsequently made caches in or near their mountain strong- 
holds. There is the story of a negro slave who quitted the estancia 
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of a Mexican gentleman to join insurgents. He vanished from 
sight and ken of his former master. Years passed, and one day 
the Mexican saw in a town a blind, black man begging, whose 
face seemed familiar. It was the long-lost negro slave. The 
old master went up to him, and was at once recognised. In 
gratitude for aid, the negro told a romantic story of adventure 
and hidden treasures. He said he had joined a band of rebels who 
had looted government treasuries, banks, etc., which they carried 
off to a mountain fastness. All railroad tracks leading that way 
had been pulled up and bridges burnt. A timber bridge, spanning 
a gorge to the stronghold in which was the cache, was blown up, 
and one day the bandits sallied out to do battle with government 
troops. All were captured and shot, except the negro, who had 
been blinded. 

“Come a little way out of the city,’ said the negro, “‘ and I 
will show you, master, a place from which you can see the 
mountain marking the site of our stronghold.” Leading the 
blind man by the hand, the Mexican went out into the country, 
till they reached the spot from which the gold mountain could 
be seen. Political upheavals prevented the Mexican from going 
after the hidden treasure, and he handed the chart over to his 
son, who is still living in Mexico. 

This cache has not yet been unearthed, but that such hoards 
really exist 1n remote sections of the Mexican countryside is 
suggested by the lucky find of a farmer, Senor Francisco Calderon, 
on his estate at Oaxaca. This estancia was seized in 1815 by 
banditti under the leadership of the notorious ‘‘ El Solo ”’—the 
“Lone Hand” of Oaxaca! Gulch—who held it till 1820. El 
Solo was a species of Mexican Robin Hood who fought and 
robbed single-handed, and subsequently banked his “ winnings ”’ 
in the earth. Sefior Calderon was ploughing a remote corner of 
his estate in the fall of 1927, when the ploughshares caught in 
some obstacle which violently thumped against the sefior’s ribs. 
Swearing a lurid oath, Calderon bent down and was amazed 
to find at the bottom of a hole a large wooden box, which he 


1 Close to Oaxaca are some pre-Aztec ruins of the Mixtec nation, and 
here, at the foot of a stairway 150 feet wide, Don Alfonso Caso, digging on 
Monte Alban, found, in January 1932, utensils of gold inlaid with turquoises, 
and other jewels, ‘“‘ worth millions.” Long-dead builders had sealed the 
tomb from the inside and had made their exit by an aperture in the ceiling, 
through which Don Alfonso and his diggers entered. The haste of the inter- 
ment suggests that it was done in time of war, perhaps about the time of the 
advent of the Conquistadores. 
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prised open at once. As he tore off the rotten boards, there 
tumbled out a large number of gold coins, dated from 1790 to 
1820, and at the bottom of the chest were a number of heavy 
ornaments and jewels, looted from churches and private houses. 
Jewellers in Mexico City said the ornaments were of a style in 
vogue in the first two decades of the nineteenth century, and 
assessed their value at around £70,000, say $400,000. 

Every now and again, the hogboy, alias the ghost of the mur- 
dered negro slave of Cap’n Flint or “‘ Barba Azul,” as the Mexi- 
cans call infamous pirate Blackbeard, is caught napping over 
some long-concealed cache of doubloons and pieces of eight on 
or off the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, where once flamed and 
thundered the guns of the buccaneer’s two-deckers. In January 
1930, for example, a labourer working on the Vera Cruz- 
Cordoba road struck his pick into two earthenware jars, brimming 
with old gold doubloons of the Spanish Main. The finder, with 
an indiscreet shout of joy, immediately downed tools, and made 
off with the doubloons, whilom his comrades feverishly spaded 
the earth and surrounding trench for more valuables. Modern 
Mexico has its equivalent proverb about the bird in the hand, 
the truth of which was proved on this occasion. For all his 
mates found were a few clay idols and human bones, ‘while the 
finder was well away down the road carrying much dross and 
the root of all evil to Vera Cruz. Of course, he left to his late 
friends the archeological satisfaction of the potsherds in which 
the doubtless ill-gotten gold had lain for centuries. 

In many parts of the Mexican states! bordering the Gulf 
region, the “‘ dagoes *® have implicit belief that treasure abounds, 
and they speak of caches in the States of Caxaca, Puebla, Vera 
Cruz, and Mexico. A hoard of buccaneer’s doubloons and 
silver dollars is said still to be awaiting some one’s lucky searches 
on the ground of the Isla Lobos, an island which lies—as the 
West India Pilot affirms—nine miles south-east of Cabo Rojo 
on the Gulf of Mexico. For the information of any who may 
contemplate a visit to this island, I learn that there is a consider- 


1A certain Lieut. Robinson, who said that 19 million gold pesos of 
treasure were removed by the Aztecs from Mexico City to the western coast 
after Cortes left, also affirmed that a schooner, El Pato, removed and cached 
this treasure in Tibaron Island, off Sonora State, in 1790. The schooner 
foundered in the “‘ Straits of Hell,” after hiding the gold. Robinson and a 
party were assassinated by the fierce cannibal Seti (Seri) Indians on this 
island, in 1893. An American professor, who landed on Tibaron in 1904, 
was never seen alive again. Tuibaron Island bears an evil name. 
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able spice of danger attaching to such an expedition. Lobos 
Island is about three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and lies at 
the end of a reef, some two and a half miles long. Heavy surf 
continually breaks on this reef and the island, while sharp- 
toothed coral ledges fringe the beach. The landing is always 
difficult, no matter what time of the year one visits Lobos, and 
you cannot see the lighthouse, on the south-west of the island, by 
reason of the trees. Once on its shores, sand is found heaped up 
in the neighbourhood of trees thirty feet tall. | 

Earlier in this chapter, I said that the famous march of 
Hernando Cortes and his Conquistadores to Honduras acceler- 
ated, if it did not actually start, mysterious treks of dark-skinned 
Indians, loaded with bags of treasures, led by Aztec priests, who 
vanished into the recesses of mountains and jungles, whence, 
from time to time, have come rumours of strange underground 
city-temples, whose secret is handed down generation by genera- 
tion among Indians, whose whistling arrows and gunshots do 
not encourage adventurers of an inquiring disposition. In the 
land of the Quiche Indians, on the frontiers of Guatemala, are 
these El Dorados of gold and gems to be sought. Here, the old 
Mexican priests are said to have hidden vast accumulations from 
Mexico City and other treasuries of the Nahaus and Toltecs, and 
so effectually that no one has been able to locate them in all the 
intervening centuries. 

A white rib bone—all that the ants have left—and a ghastly 
skull, grinning out of the scarlet-flowered undergrowth of some 
Guatemalan jungle, marks the trail of some long dead and 
forgotten adventurer—British, American, or Spanish—who has 
tried to locate in the midst of dense bush, which defies even 
the modern aeroplane, a lost gold mine, prehistoric city, or 
Aztec hoard of which Indian traditions whisper from age 
to age. 

A romantic story of a treasure hidden in a lost temple deep 
in the bush of Guatemala recently sent trailing into the wild 
Dr. Thomas Gann, an explorer for the British Museum, who 
was accompanied by Sir Alexander Robson. There is, as I have 
said, a tradition among the Indians of Mexico that when the 
Conquistadores under Cortes first came to old Mexico, in the 
days of the Aztec Emperor Montezuma, a band of Aztecs, headed 
by Mexican priests, trekked across the borders to a wild region of 
forest and mountain, where they built a city-temple, and hid in 
subterannean vaults a very large quantity of gold and many 
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splendid jewels and gems, forming part of the rich treasures of 
Montezuma. 

This mysterious temple is said to be hidden in a swamp, deep 
in a virgin forest in the wild region of Peten, in Guatemala ; and 
when, in 1867, an Englishman, John Carmichael, at the head of 
a company of soldiers, was fighting against Indians raiding the 
borders of British Honduras, he met two Indians who gave him 
gold ornaments found, they said, in a swamp. Carmichael 
heard of a Maya legend of a temple hidden in a lagoon, whose 
doors are opened only on one day of the year, when Indians 
creep in and leave wild turkeys and corn on the altar, returning 
to find a heap of gold in the place of the offerings. 

However that may be, Carmichael was hunting for the lagoon 
and hidden temple, when fever killed him. He left papers and a 
chart which fell into the hands of Gann, who was exploring the 
bush, when he met an old Indian who told him of a lagoon deep 
in the bush, by a deserted village, and beside ruins like those for 
which Carmichael had sought in vain. Gann and Robson 
explored the wilds of Guatemala in 1929, when Robson was shot 
through the hand by roving Indians. No treasure was found. 

Panama and the interior and creeks of Panama State, right 
away from the Canal zone, still abound with the rumours of 
treasure buried in the days when the buccaneers spoke in 
peremptory letters which they helped the Spanish governors to 
read in the flame of the guns bombarding the citadels. Naturally, 
the treasures, which were probably hidden—and equally as 
probably, subsequently dug up when the Lutheran thieves had 
departed over the skyline—are a potent lure to adventurers 
ranging all over the Seven Seas and the thousand ports and 
maritime lodging houses—north, south, east, and west. One 
generally finds these stories associated with entirely fictitious 
caches made by the scoundrelly Welshman Sir Henry Morgan, 
Charles II.’s Governor of Jamaica, whose only temporary bank was 
his own ship’s coffers, and neither desert islands nor inland creeks. 

I read, a few months back, in the columns of a well-known 
New York daily, of a certain individual—who is really not 
mentioned in any British Army or Navy List—who has “ success- 
fully ’ dowsed for treasures, alleged to be hidden over large tracts 
of Panama, and on the site of Porto Bello, plundered by Morgan’s 
ships in 1668. This gentleman, so the newspaper says, has found 
large quantities of silver hidden in a tunnel under the ruins of 
the Castillo de San Geronimo, the house of the old-time Spanish 
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governor. Other finds are said to include a miniature altar of 
solid gold, 2 feet high, found under the ruins of an ancient church, 
a silver bell 17 inches high, and gold vases, jugs and trays. He 
had plans to search islands along the coast of Panama, and in 
particular, was on the trail of a wonderful golden image of the 
Madonna, supposed to have been hidden underground when 
Morgan sacked old Panama. This image is said to have adorned 
the church of San José, and has been vainly sought for by genera- 
tions of treasure-hunters. This life-size image is said to be studded 
with gems, and, of course, the gold is solid and hall-marked. In 
passing, one notes that similar stories are told of a golden 
Madonna, said to be hidden on Cocos Island. 

About these alluring prospects sounds the familiar ring of a 
treasure-hunters’ prospectus, appealing to the public to put up 
the preliminary money. If it be not so, then the lack of reticence 
on the subject of these amazing finds is without precedent in the 
history of treasure-hunting, ever since the days of Phipps and the 
galleons of the Silver Shoals. 


Chapter V 
GOLD BEETLES OF THE SPANISH MAIN 


** Both ships engage with equal rage, 
And slaughter, dreadful scene ! 
The die is cast, the ball at last 
Has reached the magazine ! ” 


Re Spanish Main has many bloodstained romances and 

most gorgeously woven legends, stiffened with the rich 
brocade of Gastilian pomp and punctiliousness, laid to its 
account, yet never, surely, could any sallow and flowing-bearded 
Don, wielding good blade of old Toledan steel, have conceived 
that Ais ghost would be invoked from the wreck of a rotting 
galleon to ruin an aged Lutheran Gradgrind, who had himself 
ground the faces of the poor and waxed fat on the tears of widows 
and orphans of once wealthy husbands and fathers ! 

** Ready-Money Mortiboy,”’ of the fine novel of Sir Walter 
Besant and James Rice, came to bow his head to the dust ; for, 
had he not in the greed of his heart listened to the scapegrace 
nephew who tickled his stingy ears with stories of a rich wreck, in 
eight fathoms of water, lying between Turk’s Island and the 
Bahamas, in a spot known only to the nephew and Davy Jones ? 
One hundred thousand pounds in hard, bright gold was the bait 
dangled before Old Hunk’s eyes by the artful nephew—and all 
to be won at the cost of less than the twentieth part of the value 
of the drowned silver ! 

The nephew had read to some purpose about these old 
Spanish wrecks, and could have told you to a foot of water how 
deep lay the galleons on the Silver Shoals ; but neither he nor 
many esteeming themselves far more learned, can say why so 
many of these galleons were lost on reefs and banks all over the 
Caribbean. Pirates and buccaneers were far from being the 
main or only cause of so many rich wrecks being sent down to the 
halls of the sea-god. Poor seamanship must bear the lion’s share 
of the blame, and stiff and stubborn refusal to pron by the lesson 
of such misfortunes. 

Those high-pooped galleons had none of the best sea legs— 
not more than twenty-five leagues a day—and, at the best, the 
passing of fifteen long days saw them still in transit across the last 
and most perilous stretch from the Azores to West Portugal, a 
lap of 800 miles. They took five different routes—via the Havana ; 
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via the Pearl Coast or Terra Firma to the Atlantic ; via Cape Horn 
and Magellan Straits, to Brazil and Sierra Leone; wa Cape 
Mendocino and the Philippines. Most of the galleons were 
considered worn out after four voyages to and from America, 
and there was no way of sheathing the hull under water against 
the teredo and boring insects. At the most, their burden was 
1500 tons, at the least 350 tons. With a keel-length of 68 feet 
a galleon was given go feet with overhanging bows, and the 
effect of such beetling top hamper was to make the ship plunge 
and strain in a heavy wind and open her seams to let the water 
into the hold. . 

Mr. M. Oppenheim, writing in the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
1886, stated that travellers at that time of day could still meet in 
Far Eastern waters with Spanish-built steamers, trading to the 
Philippines, with just these heavy bows, massive tops, and old- 
fashioned window-ports reminiscent of the old galleons. Custom 
died hard in old seafaring Spain. On the lower yards were basket- 
shaped fighting-tops, some 40 to 50 feet in circumference, from 
which musketeers shot when the galleon was in action. The 
Latin feeling for art was shown in the decoration of the hull— 
carvings and emblazoned bearings on poop and fo’c’sle, paint 
and gold flaming on stern and quarters, and, outside the stern 
cabins, an elaborate gallery and balustrade where aristocratic 
Spaniards made love to melting-eyed Sefioras on moonlit nights 
in the trades, until the rising, rude Atlantic gale blew the gallery 
to Davy Jones. 

The very sails were covered with coats of arms and allegorical 
symbols, while banners and pennants, glorious things costing 
more than £300 to make, flew from masthead and spars. Each 
flagship carried two trained divers, but the pilot was the only 
navigator aboard ; since, as the Spanish authorities modestly 
said: ‘‘ It is not impossible he should understand a /tttle naviga- 
tion and the art of taking observations.” 

Did ever nation before so lightly give pledges to the terrible 
Man of the Sea, and so loftily spurn the base mechanic arts 
necessary to establish some approach to equality with the winds 
of Boreas and the waters of Poseidon ? 

In 1550, the Spanish pilot was passed by the pilot chamber of 
Seville if he could read his sailing orders and write his own 
name. Just as in the Middle Ages, in the case of pilgrims from 
and to the Holy Land, the passengers’ journals are full of grievous 
complaints about stinking bilge water, fleas, bugs, vermin, and 
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the cramp aboard these same “comfortable” sailing ships. 
There were two pilots and they spent a lot of their time in 
wrangles about the position of the ship. Indeed, some of the 
pilots had appeared before a Board of Examiners of the rota 
on which was a pilot-major whose own friend had supplied the 
candidate with charts and instruments. 

Imagine yourself in such a ship, two months out of San Juan 
de Ulloa, with rotten running gear, defective instruments, 
uncertain reckoning, driven on a misty day by a westerly wind 
right on to the sheer cliffs of St. Vincent, the landfall steered for 
from the Canaries to the Azores. You and the pilots imagined 
you had a good 50 miles of seaway between you and the Cape, 
when the ship’s hull went phut, and masts broke off short as 
rotten carrots. Here she was piled up on the reefs, with no life- 
boats, rockets, or any form of life-saving gear available ! 

Soldiers, gunners, and seamen herded together on the orlop 
deck, with a quart of water a day, salt meat and salt fish, their 
food gambled away as stakes, till scurvy struck them down and 
their teeth fell from their gums. This was such an age as let 
starve and rot in Margate roads the very sailors and sick and 
wounded soldiers who had driven the Spanish Armada to the four 
ends of the North Seas! The age of the great and humane Queen 
Elizabeth, as to whose humanism you may read in the chapter 
relating in this book to the Tobermory Galleon. Deaf to all 
appeals from Drake, Howard, and Hawkins, this female Tudor 
absolutist stuck to hoarded gold, while men who had saved her 
royal personage and properties, lived valiantly to die in misery. 

When the galleons met each other on the high seas, their 
powder and ammunition were wasted in salutes, so that if she 
ran against some Lutheran corsair, the ship had to surrender 
without firing a shot, because her powder had all gone west in 
punctiliousness. ‘The farce of salutes was not peculiar to Spain 
alone on the seas. But emigration, which took her finest stock 
to the New World, leaving the Most Holy Roman Inquisition at 
home to destroy what remained, played havoc with her man- 
power. 

The treasure brought by the galleons from the Indies and the 
South Seas was put into the strong-room of the Casa de Contrata- 
cion, a massively-built room of stone, the one window heavily 
grated, and the great entrance closed by two doors sheathed with 
iron and fastened with triple locks. There were six commis- 
Sioners, and all had to be present when the great doors were 
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opened. Each man was kept honest by the knowledge that spies 
watched his doings. Whoever lost treasure, it would not be the 
Spanish Crown ! 

The sixteenth-century voyager. to Spanish America had to 
furnish proof to the Casa de Contratacion that he was not 
related to Pizarro and Almagro, the spoilers of Peru, before that 
body would grant a permit to sail. None the less, a roaring 
trade was done in old Seville in the provision of forged certificates 
and licences to sail on the galleons, and orthodox claimants made 
handsome incomes by trading in documents, taking out permits 
and selling them to others. This species of transaction is, of 
course, not unknown to-day, when all over Europe passport- 
faking factories abound, to the enrichment of Hebrews. 

Never were there such days of opulent chances for merchant- 
adventurers—and, whisper it softly, buccaneer-brokers—of 
London town and godlie Bristol citie ! The Golden Hind brought 
loot to England out of which Francis Drake took £20,000 (modern 
value some £200,000), while twenty tons of silver, bullion, five 
blocks of gold, each 18 inches long, and a quantity of pearls and 
other precious stones were sent to the Tower of London ; yet 
was this but a flea-bite, since Drake and Commissioner Tremayne, 
secretly instructed by Queen Elizabeth, returned forty-seven times 
the amount of their shares to the original adventurers! Indeed, 
Drake wrested enough loot from the Spanish-American domains 
and seas to have freed the whole English nation from taxes for seven 
years ! 

Sir John Burrough, in 1592, captured the galleon Madre de 
Dios, off the Azores, and took from the Spaniards some £120,000 
in gold and silver, while a lucky French corsair, on a second 
cruise, took a ship with 88,000 pesos (£180,000), which was not 
a bad haul when one remembers that the cost of equipping, hiring, 
and daily charges of eight ships and pinnaces to go a-galleon- 
hunting was, in 1581, £10,320 ! 

John Oxnam, the rash, what hoards he accumulated before 
he, comrade of Red-Beard Drake, fell on a rope which hanged 
him, a pirate on the tall gallows at Lima! The tale of how he fell 
a victim to Chanteclere at ye signe of ye Henne is one of the most 
purple of the patches in Hakluyt’s English Voyages. Lopez Vaz 
is the teller of the tale. Oxnam was a sea-cook aboard a ship of 
Drake’s fleet, at the taking of Nombre de Dios ; and, a Devon 
man himself, he swore he would follow the other Devonian Drake 
into the forbidden South Seas for more loot. He fitted out a 
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barque of 140 tons, enrolled seventy men, and sailed for the 
Isthmus of Darien, where he grounded his ship up a small creek, 
covered it with boughs of trees, buried his guns and stores, and 
with two small pieces of ordnance, headed a select band of 
adventurers with: “‘ Yo, ho, for the silver plate of Panama” on 
their banners ! 

On the banks of a stream, twelve leagues inland, to which 
symarons (negroes) had led him, he cut down trees and made a 
pinnace “‘ five and fortie foot by the keele,”’ and with six symaron 
guides, went to the Isle of Pearls right in the track of the plate 
fleet from Lima to Panama. Oxnam had heard that, since Drake 
had been in those parts, the Spaniards had a strong military 
guard for their mule trains of gold and silver. Ten days on this 
island, “‘ five and twentie leagues from Panama,” he lay in 
hiding, watching for the coming of the plate ships. One day, he 
sighted a small barque, and boarding her found she was laden 
with “‘ sixtie thousand pezos of gold and much victuals.” The 
plunder whetted his appetite for more, and increased that rashness 
which was his bane. He sent neither prizes nor any of his men 
away, but waited another six days till he saw and boarded another 
*“ barke which came from Lima,” with “‘ an hundred thousand 
pezos of silver in barres.”’ 

His evil demon and the aurt sacra fames lured him on to waste 
more time hunting for pearls on the island, instead of making 
a getaway from what his horse-sense should have told him was 


surely coming. He found a few pearls, and, nearing the mouth of 
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the river, down which he had come, sent away the two captured 
Spanish barques, minus their treasure, and, in the folly of madness, 
allowed the Spaniards to see which way he departed—which 
was up the river. 

That night, negroes on the Island of Pearls slipped away in 
canoes and warned the Spanish authorities at Panama, where the 
Governor, acting with a swiftness and decision rare among 
Spaniards in that age, when the spirit of the Conquistadores was 
already on the wane, rushed an expedition of four barques and 
one hundred men under Captain Juan de Ortega, who, led by 
the negroes, went to the Island of Pearls, and heard from the 
Spanish ships which way the English pirates had gone. Ortega 
came to the river, but found himself in a quandary. There were 
three mouths, and the Saints and Mother of God alone knew 
which one the Lutheran corsairs had taken! Just as the Spanish 
Captain was about to start up the widest stream, a queer thing 
happened, showing once more how destiny cuts across the thread 
of a man’s life. Oxnam’s mocking fate, in the shape of the bogle 
of hidden treasure played him a jape, for here, dancing and 
bobbing on the current of the smallest of the three streams came 
many feathers of hens plucked by the buccaneers, and rashly 
thrown on the waters. 

De Ortega got on the trail at once, and in four days of hard 
rowing against the stream, in which Castilian hairy bodies 
perspired, and stifled oaths came from martial throats, lo, gasping 
in the equatorial heat, he espied on a sandbank a pinnace with 
six Englishmen in her, of whom musket shots killed one, while the 
other five ran away into the woods! Naught save victuals were 
in the pinnace, and, for a moment, de Ortega was at a standstill. 
Yet, having in him something of the brave translunary qualities. 
of the first Conquistadores, he set a guard of twenty men over the 
pinnace, and with the other eighty went up country. ‘“ Hee had 
not gone halfe a league but hee found a house made of boughs,”” 
hiding all the gold and silver and the Englishmen’s goods. 
Ortega collected all the loot, carried it back to the Spanish 
barques, and was for quitting the chase without bothering to. 
pursue further the pack of English pirates. Here, however, he 
had reckoned without the spirit of those Elizabethan rovers, 
Oxnam and his men. 

Oxnam had returned to the hut of boughs, to find the treasure. 
gone. Roaring with rage, he ordered the English and two 
hundred symarons to pursue the Spaniards. Two days of hot 
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chase, and then the woods rang with shouts and screams, and 
the smoke of many pieces made a fog under the tropic foliage. 
John Oxnam and his merrie men of Devon stormed the barricades 
of felled trees behind which the Spaniards stood ; but alas, eleven 
Englishmen and five negroes bit the dust, seven English were 
captured alive, “‘and two Spaniards were slaine and five sore 
hurte.”” There was nothing for it but a retreat to the ships. 

Then came the explanations. 

“Why did not you Englishmen go away in the fifteen days’ 
liberty you had ? ” asked de Ortega. 

An indignant English mariner answered with many a 
** gadzooks !’’ and “‘ marry-come-up !”’ : 


‘“* Our captain commanded us to carry all the gold and 
silver to the place where we left our ship. We promised, 
although we made three or four journeys of it, carrying the 
treasure. He said he would give us a part of the treasure, 
besides our wages, and he would give it us by and by. Then 
he was angry we would not take his word, and we fell out 
with him, and he with us, insomuch that one of our companie 
would have killed the Captaine. Our Captaine now said he 
would not have us carie the treasure, but sayd he would seek 
negroes to carry it, and while he was seeking the negroes, he 
met in the woods the five Englishmen who had run from the 
pinness and the Spaniards. Then the men from the house 
joined us, and said that all was spoiled. So our Captaine 
made friends with us and promised us one halfe the treasure 
if we took it from the Spaniards, and the symarons sayd 
they would help him with their bowes and arrowes.”’ 


De Ortega buried the dead, loaded the treasure aboard, and 
took the luckless English sailors and pinnace back to Panama. 
Meantime, Oxnam, who was “‘intending to passe back for 
England,” found that the ship had been discovered in her hiding- 
place, and carried away by four barques from Nombre de Dios 
The villainous hogboy was treading closely on poor John’s heels 
He beat a retreat to the mountains, and while he and the fifty 
Englishmen with him were making canoes to “ goe into the North 
Sea” (Caribbean) to capture a ship, one hundred and fifty 
Spanish soldiers, under the command of Diego de Frees, and 
sent by the Viceroy of Peru, attacked them. Some of the sick 
men were taken, and the rest fled with negroes, who betrayed them 
to the Spaniards. 

I0 
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The Justice of Panama asked Oxnam: “ Have you your 
Queen’s licence for your attempt ? ” 

Oxnam, who disdained to sail under the false colours of a 
regular prisoner of war, replied : “‘ I have none,’”’ whereupon he 
and his men were all condemned to be hanged as pirates, and he, 
the master, and the pilot danced on the air at Lima, though five 
boys were spared. He was the first in the line of English buc- 
caneers on that coast, where there had been many Frenchmen. 
Ten years later, and the guns of Drake and his fleet of twenty-four 
ships were battering at the forts of San Domingo and Cartagena, 
taking much of the loot for which brave, rash John Oxnam 
perished on the gallows. 

-Lewis Roberts, Merchant of London, tells us, a century later, 
that the creek to which Oxnam sailed in the pinnace down the 
south-going river : 


“by the relation of Mercator’s Maps may be Tomobondo 
or the creek of Ventura. Some hold the Spaniards did once 
intend to cut this Streight (that is the ten mile broad Isthmus 
of Panama) through and make it navigable, and thereby 
shorten the way to the South Sea, China, and Moluccos, 
but hitherto we hear not that the same is any way attempted. 
. . . Panama is called by the Spaniards ‘ Castella Aurea,’ 
or ‘ Castella del Oro,’ situated in the very Isthmus.” 


It is well known that Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain 
sent corps of Flemish engineers to survey the Isthmus of Panama, 
in order to cut a ship canal—they did not know of the landsliding 
Culebra Gut !—and, says Dr. Peter Heylin : 4 


“* Certaine it is: that many haue motioned to the Councill 
of Spaine, the cutting of a navigable Channel through this 
small Istmus—(some saie it is 17 miles across, others 12)— 
so as to shorten our common voyages to China and the 
Moluccos. But the Kings of Spaine haue not hitherto 
attempted it, partly because if he (sec) should imploy the 
Americans in the worke he should loose those few of them 
which his people haue suffered to live: partly because the 
slaves which they yearely buy out of Africa, doe not suffice 
for the mines and sugar-houses ; but principally lest the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope being left off, those seas 
might become a receptacle of Pirats. . . .” 

‘1 The Mikrokosmos: A Little Description of the Great World (Oxford, 1629). 
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Drake, daylight robber, who had more luck or caution than 
poor Oxnam, was able to land at Taurapasi, Chilian coast, in 
1578 : 

‘“ Where he found a Spaniard sleeping securely upon the 
shore, and by him thirteene barres or wedges of silver, to the 
value of foure hundred thousand Duckets, which he com- 
manded to be carried away, not so much as waking the 
man.” 


And a certain Fletcher, “‘ Minister of the Word in the Fleet,”’ 
makes no “ hypocriticall ’? bones about telling us that : 


‘*, .. hee (Drake) found there (at St. Iago) a chappell, 
which he rifled and tooke from thence a chalice of silver, twoo 
cruetts of silver, and brought them abord ship and gave all 
the spoyl of that chappell to Mr. Fletcher, his precher.’’ } 


Then Davy Jones gathered him in to the requiem of shotted 
guns, and Drake was buried at sea, on January 29, 1595-96, while 
the poet, hearing the voice of ‘‘ strange command ”’ on the beach 
at Nombre de Dios, is bidden write : 


“Tho? Rome’s Religion should in time return, 
Drake, none thy body will ungrave again. 
There is no fear Posterity should burn 
Those bones which free from fire in Sea remain.”’ 


Drake’s successors continued the work of clouting the galleons 
and singeing Castilian beards. Says an old writer: ‘“‘ The 
English fleet in one day took Cales, Gades or Cadiz, and sent 
the Indian fleet to the bottom with lading worth eight millions 
of crounes.”’ 

Scandal in high places and the cooling of knightly heels 
among the rats and fleas of prisons ashore in London followed 
some other sacking and raids on treasure from the Spanish Maiu 
When Cadiz was looted in 1596, by the fleet of the Earl of Essex, 
a certain Sir Anthony Ashley, appointed as a commander to 
superintend the embarkation of the troops, was found guilty of 
peculation, and, returning to England before the expedition 
arrived, he told the Government that the officers had embezzled 
enormous treasures belonging of right to the Queen. So a 
Commission was directed to meet at Portsmouth and await the 
coming home of the fleet. One Sir Gelly Meyricke was accused 
of embezzlement, and owned that he bought ‘300 payres of 

1 Harley MS. 280, Brit. Mus. 
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stockyngs ” (worth 1o shillings a pair, and then an innovation in 
dress). Captain Wilton blasphemed the saints on finding that 
he had lugged aboard his ship riding off Cadiz, a massy chest 
full, not of doubloons and pesetas, but of heavy treatises on Civil 
Law. The Earl of Essex ‘‘ donated ” the looted library of the 
Bishop of Algarvan to the Bodleian, Oxford. Sir Matthew 
Morgan had stolen up on the belfry of a church and carried off 
fourteen bells, while Sir Amias Preston, who rifled a druggist’s 
and ironmonger’s shops, bore off an immense weight of loot which 
he was mortified to find was worth only £285 ! 

In the British Public Record Office is a document, dated 
‘* Plymouth the II. die Augusti Anno 1596,” and telling a piquant 
story of “‘ A brief Reporte of all such money, plate and jewelles and 
goods taken in the late service under the Right Hon. The Earle 
of Essex, and the Lord Admirall, at Cales, in Spaigne, by sondry 
persons, according to notes given under their owne handes...”’ : 


‘* Sir Francis Vere, Lord Marrishall, took XII.m.V.c.LXX 
duccatts in rialls (£12,570) of plate, wrought plate (£60), 
chaines of gold, one woorthe £30 ; buttons of gold, one sute 
worth 40 pence a button, Total value £3682. 15s. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s booty was Rialles of Plate (£30), wrought 
plate 37 ounces, ‘very little peeces got at play,’ chests of 
Sugar (110), given to divers captains India Hides (Spanish 
Leather from South America), 1250 Hides given to sondry 
lieutenants. Pillage: Turckey carpets (one half worne), 
Ould hangings IX. peeces, Quisshons and other Household 
Stuff bought (N.B. ‘ Pillage’ was the perquisite of the 
officers of the fleet). Total: £1769. 5s. 

‘* Sr. George Carewe’s (loot) was wrought plate woorth 
£42. ros. Hollands, Damaskes, chest of sugar, armour 
(murrions or Head Peeces), wines and Household Stuffe of 
sondry sortes (£125); Sr. Thos. Gerrard had 28 Boxes of 
Quicksilver, chest of sugar, hollands, tonnes of wines, sack, 
1 Turckey carpet woorth £440; Sr. Edward Wynfield 
(wounded in the attack on Cadiz) had £284, including 32 lb. 
waight of Wrought Plate, 3 chaines of Gould, 2 Gould Ringes, 
one ragge Pearl (£20) ; Sr. Conias Clifford (was much more 
fortunate). He had ten thousand duccatts’ woorth of Rialles 
of Plate, and one chest of Hollandes with one Turckey 
carpett woorth £3250. Sr. Mathew Morgan (came away 
with goods of value), £1036. 15s., chaines of gould, rialles 
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and wrought plate, tapestry, tin, lead, bells, armour, wines, 
brandy (aquae vitae).”’ 


The whole collection of loot was valued at £12,838 (con- 
temporary coin and to be multiplied by ten or fifteen in modern 
estimation), but “mony, plate, Jewelles, and Goodes,”’ were,- 
by the Queen’s Commissioners, rated at £8014. 5s., “a gould 
ring ”’ being 3o0s., “‘ one sute of Goulden Buttons, £72.” 

Meyrick swore that, before leaving England on the expedi- 
tion, Ashley had said to the Earl of Essex: ‘‘ We must have 
wealth, We will have Wealth in this jorney, by any means 
soever.” Ina house of Pedro Castilo and John de Sotto, guarded 
by troops of the Earl of Essex, Sir Anthony Ashley “‘ fell to 
sourching and rifling and took a cabinet of wealth, which seeing, 
he told one Sir Arthur Savage, ‘ we shall have use of one another.’”’ 
That was to say, “‘ You say nowt about it, and I will help you 
in the good work of filching in another case.” Ashley took one 
thousand ducats in plate and jewels out of another house, although 
the orders of the Queen were that the plunder was to be reserved 
to reimburse the cost of the expedition and to reward meritorious 
service. It is clear that Ashley had properly recognised his own 
meritorious service ; for he took also much fine plate out of the 
corregidor’s house in Cadiz, which was in the Castle. Money he 
hid in firkins of vinegar, and hearing of another house in the 
town full of curios, plate, money and jewels, guarded by Captain 
Dutton and “ a servant of my Lord Admirall,” the indefatigable 
Ashley and another knight went there and seized the treasure, by 
virtue of the Queen’s Commission. 

** I will make this Commission worth a good manor to either 
of us,”’ he said to Meyrick, and he surely meant it. 

However, the Queen’s Highness’s Commission ashore chucked 
Ashley into the Fleet prison, whence he sent a letter to his old pa, 
far away in Staffordshire, saying that a dozen other knights were 
also in the clink, ‘“‘ and all would shortly be ended to his especially 
double credit.” 

Still the game went on, century after century : great Admiral 
Blake, of the British Commonwealth navy, entered Cadiz, in 
1656, attacked the Spanish flota just arrived from South America. 
Out of one galleon, he took two millions in gold, and sent the rest 
of the fleet to the bottom of the harbour, where many efforts 
have been made to salve it, though much of it has remained beyond 
reach. Next year, he sank the entire Spanish plate fleet off 
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Teneriffe. In the following century, Bristol Cathedral puts on her 
altar the plunder of a galleon, in the shape of two big silver 
candlesticks, worth nearly £1000. That was when the irascible 
Dr. Thomas Dove went a-buccaneering with Woodes Rogers, 
in 1709, in the Duke and Duchess, owned by the Merchant 
Adventurers of Bristol. Rogers would not put Dove in full 
charge of a rich prize they captured, and the booty was so 
large that, as a thankoffering for success in piracy, John Romsey, 
Town Clerk of godlie Bristol, gave to the Dean and Chapter the 
two big silver candlesticks out of his share of the loot. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was at the height of his fame and still 
the game was going on. On February 28, 1769, the Madre di Dios, 
a man-of-war, arrived at Lisbon from Rio, after a voyage of 128 
days, with 9,000,000 of crusadoes in diamonds, and 100,000 
crowns tournols in piastres, making a total of 29,500,000 lions 
tournois. In 1774, two Spanish ships from Vera Cruz and the 
Havana arrived with 22,000,000 crowns and merchandise worth 
another 27,000,000 crowns; while an English East Indiaman 
reached London with a diamond worth £100,000, sent by an 
Asiatic nabob, who had great difficulty in getting Lloyd’s to 
insure it. 

The captors of the galleons occasionally made some odd 
discoveries relating to smuggling aboard the Spanish ships. 
There were reasons why even consignees should hide treasure. 
A certain Spanish register ship, falling into the hands of a British 
warship, was not sold by her captors, who had very good reasons 
for wishing to break her up themselves. They had reason to 
suspect that treasure was artfully concealed in the galleon. They 
were rewarded by finding many gold bars coated with pewter, and 
called ‘‘ fine pewter ’”’ on the invoice, so as to escape the high 
Spanish duty on gold. This happened in 1793, and there was 
found in her, says an old newspaper : 


** 694 cases of silver, each with 3000 dollars ; 33 cases of 
gold ; besides plate and jewels worth £500,000 ; 7200 of 
redwood ; 16 cases of silver in bars ; much pepper, lead, 
cocoa, wool, sugar, indigo, all from Peru. This cargo has 
been two years collecting from different parts of the coast, and 
is the richest that ever was trusted aboard a single ship . . . 
it is certainly not overrated when valued at twelve or thirteen 
hundred thousand pounds.” 


So much Spanish coin was in circulation, as result of these 
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centuries of piracy and plunder, that, in many of the New England 
states, there was no currency other than that brought in by 
Blackbeard and other pirates and illegal traders. Lewis Roberts, 
Merchant, writing the Merchant’s Map of Commerce (London : 
1677) is at pains to remind us that “‘ my deceased uncle Capt. Tho. 
Roberts, to whose worth and valour I owe here this remembrance, 
was the first to mount the walls of Porto Rico, ruin’d by Henry 
Earl of Cumberland, in 1597.” He then sets out the exchange 
value of the coins of the Spanish Main, with which old pirate 
romance gilds its tales. 

The Spanish pistol, 20s. ; double pistol, 40s. ; pieces of eight, 
at 6s.; Dutch gold rider, 28s.; Rix dollar, 6s.; cross dollar, 
5s. gd.; duccatoon of Flanders, 7s.; French pistol of gold, 
20s.; French crown of gold, ros. ; French Lewis of silver, 6s. ; a 
quarter descue, 2s.; Portugal crusado of 400 reis, 5s.; the old 
Testoon, 1s. 6d. . . . “‘ New England, 6d., 1s., and gd. . . . All 
sorts of moneys of gold and silver do pass current here (in South 
America and West Indies) but none coined.” 

He then shows the sort of bottomless pocket South America 
was to the Holy Roman Emperor and the King of Spain : 


‘“‘In the Emperour Charles V.’s time, the fifths on the 
treasures landed at Seville, amounted to 500,000 crowns of 
gold yearly, but since that time it hath been found that the 
Kings of Spain have had thence sometimes 15, sometimes 
17,000,000 of gold yearly. .. . 

“It doth appear in the records of Seville that in these 
seventy-four years last (that is, prior to 1677), there hath 
come from this India into Spain 260 millions of gold, which 
hath been the mover of all those Broils and Wars that have 
been set afoot in Europe by the Kings of Spain, it being 
affirmed without contradiction, that Philip the Second during 
his reign did spend more than all his predecessors, being in 
number sixty-two, that have reigned before him in this 
Kingdom, before they shook off the Roman yoke ; for he 
alone spent more than 100,000,000 that came out of this 
India.” 


Like a good English Protestant of his age, Lewis Roberts 
then has a cut at the Spaniards as “ bloodsuckers whose swords 
ended so many millions of lives in so short a time.” 

Less than ten years later, one of the most successful of English 
treasure-hunters—overbearing scoundrel, fire-eater, but man of 
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his word—sailed for the “‘ Abrolio Shoals,” in a ship with all this 
information of Heylin’s and Roberts’ on her cabin shelves. The 
nephew of the man who sold this swashbuckler the salvage ship 
tells us the story : 


‘¢ Sir William Phips, born at Kennebeck in New England, 
where his father, a gunsmith, could be at no great charge 
upon him, and, in his younger years, he kept sheep. His 
father dying, his Mother let him go on in that way till he 
was eighteen years of age, and then bound him to a Ship 
Carpenter, with whom he served his time, and took to the 
Sea when he was five or six and twenty years old. As a 
Sailor, he was certainly very able, as also as a Pilot, but, as 
for the Helm of Government, I find nothing in his Character 
to qualify him to sit there. . . . He had been told that many 
years before a large Galleon had been lost, about the year 
1640, near Port de La Plata, and Captain Phips, about the 
time of the Quo Warranto, went to England and applied to 
those then at the Helm for support in his Undertaking ; to 
come at the Silver in the Wreck. King Charles liked it so 
well that a small ship was given him, called the Algier Rose, 
of 18 guns and 95 men, with which he sail’d to Hispaniola 
and got information from an old Spaniard where the Galleon 
was cast away. He sailed further, having furnished himself 
with Divers, and fish’d so long that the Patience of his Men 
was quite tired out, and he returned without success, which 
made his Project to be condemned as visionary, and imprac- 
ticable, and it was a long time before he could get any con- 
siderable Persons in Court or City to be concerned with him 
in a second Adventure. ... 

** At last, the Duke of Albemarle, whose Profusion had 
run him into very indifferent circumstances, was tempted 
by the Hopes of mending them by fetching the Spanish Plate, 
to engage in the Enterprise. Captain Phips divided the 
Cost of the Outset of his Ship into so many parts as were 
convenient for Shares; and according to the proportions 
of the Advance-Money for the Ship and the provisions, the 
Shares of the Profit were to be. He bought the ship of an 
Uncle of mine ; a Merchant and Alderman of London. It 
was called the Bridgwater Merchant, of about 200 tons ; and 
Captain Phips earnestly pressed the Merchant to put the 
Purchase-Money into the Adventure, which I guess would 
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have been a Tenth or thereabouts of the first Charge of the 
Ship and Stores, being 1ooo/. Other Adventurers coming 
into the Design, the Captain was fitted out, and away he 
sail’d for Port de la Plata, with his ship and a Tender. He 
went up into it and built a stout Canoe out of a Cotton Tree, 
as is usually done. It was large enough to carry eight or 
ten Oars, and he sent this Canoe, his Tender, and some 
select Men and Divers in search of the Wreck, while himself 
lay at Anchor in the Port. 

“The Canoe kept husking up and down upon the 
Shallows, but could discover nothing, except a Reef or rising 
Shoals, called the Boilers, within two or three Foot of the 
Surface of the Water. The Sea was calm, and every Eye 
employed looking down into it. The Divers did their work 
frequently, but came up as they went down, with no further 
Intelligence ; still, in the End, as they were returning back, 
weary and dejected, one of the Sailors, looking over the Side 
of the Canoe, into the Sea, espied a Feather under Water, 
growing, as he imagin’d, out of the side of a Rock. One of 
the Divers was immediatly ordered down to fetch it up, and 
look out if there was any Thing of Value about it. He 
quickly brought up the Feather, and said he had discovered 
several great Guns. Upon which he was ordered down 
again ; and then brought up a Pig of Silver, or 2 or 300/. in 
value, the Sight of which transported them, and convinced 
them sufficiently that they had found the Treasure, they 
had so long been looking for. When they had buoyed the 
Place, they made haste to the Port, and told the Captain the 
joyful news, which, at first, he could hardly believe ; but 
when he was showed the Silver, he cried out: ‘ We are all 
made, thanks be to God!’ All Hands were immediately 
ordered on board, and sailing to the Place, the Divers hap- 
paned to fall into the Room where the Bullion had been 
stored ; and in a Few Days, they brought up 32 Tons, 
without the Loss of One Man’s Life. 

‘“* When they had cleared the Store Room, they searched 
the Hold, and among the Ballast found a great many Bags 
of Pieces of Eight. I heard an officer aboard the Ship, say 
that the Pieces of Eight that were in the Bags among the 
Ballast, having lain so long in the Water, were crusted over, 
with a Substance as hard as Stone, several inches thick, and 
they were forced to break it with Iron Bars. The Crust 
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being broken, the Pieces of Eight tumbled out in prodigious 
Quantities. Besides which they found a vast Treasure in 
Gold, Pearl, and Diamonds, and the rich Goods of which the 
cargo of Spanish galleons generally consists. 

‘* There was one Adderley of Providence, who had been with 
Captain Phips when he commanded the Rose of Alger, and 
promised to assist him again if he should ever make a second 
Adventure. He met him with a small Vessel at Porte de la 
Plata, and tho’ he had but few Hands, took up six Tons of 
Silver for themselves, which was a little odd. The King was 
at the Charge of Phips’s first Voyage to the Wreck, and the 
Adventurers of the second. In the first case, the King, and 
in the second, the Adventurers ought to have had the whole 
Benefit of the Discovery, unless Adderley came in as a Sharer 
in the Adventure. Phips obliged Adderley and his Men not 
to discover the Place of the Wreck, but what sort of Obliga- 
tions could bind them, I cannot imagine, when the Tempta- 
tion of Silver operated against it. I rather impute their not 
discovering it, either to the Draining of the Store, or Separa- 
tion and Waste of it by length of Time. 

‘Captain Phips returned safely to England and put 
ashore 300,000/. sterling ; of which go,ooo/. came to the 
Duke of Albemarle’s share, and about 20,000/. to the share 
of Sir William Phips, King James having knighted him for 
his good service. 

‘Some of his Courtiers, perhaps his Priests and Jesuits, 
would have persuaded him to have seized his Ship and Cargo, 
under Pretence that Phips had not rightly informed him of 
the Nature of his Project. But what was that to the second 
Adventurers, at whose Expence the Project was carried 
out? The King himself rejected this Motion, saying that he 
believed Phips an honest Man, and it was his Council’s 
fault if he had not employed him himself. The Duke of 
Albemarle made the Lady Phips a Present of a Golden Cup 
worth 1000/., and it was the general opinion that the Duke 
got the Government of Jamaica, not long after, with a View 
of pursuing this Happy Search after the Spanish Silver, which 
several attempted afterwards to their great disappointment 
and Loss. . . . He (Albemarle) had contracted so many 
Debts that the Silver Sir William Phips brought him Home 
was not sufficient to clear them, and his Government, he 
thought,. would help him to discharge them. . . . The Duke 
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did not live long in his Government, and his Death is 
supposed to be hastened as much by the Alteration of his 
Wine as by the Climate, for, coming to drink Madeira Wine 
which is many Degrees hotter than French wine, and not 
abating of the Quantity, 1t soon threw him into a Distemper, 
that carried him to his Grave. 

‘*An eminent Merchant of London, now living, being 
offered a Policy of Insurance on the Duke’s Life to subscribe 
at a good Premio, he refused it, and gave that for a Reason, 
before the Duke embarked, his drinking Madeira Wine with 
the same excess as he had done Claret, which we have given, 
for the shortning his Arrival in Jamaica.” 

(John Oldmixon : The British Empire in America.) 


Whether the Duke of Albemarle would have presented Phips’s 
wife with a gold cup worth roool., or King James II. called Phips 
an honest man, if either had known about the little transaction 
with Adderley—which could have had no other purpose than the 
cheating of the Adventurers—is doubtful. It may be noted, 
however, that twentieth-century American salvors have found 
more of this silver off the Porte de la Plata galleons. Says Frederick 
A. Ober, in Our West Indian Neighbours (1904) : | 


“While I was in the town of Puerto Plata, the people 
there were greatly excited over the rumoured discovery of 
some silver bars, found on or near a submerged reef, known 
as the Silver Bank or Shoals. Inquiry revealed that the 
submarine treasure had probably lain beneath the water 
for more than two hundred years and further research con- 
vinced me that a one-time resident of my own state, Massa- 
chusetts, had searched for and found some of the treasure 
of the Silver Shoals.” 


Modern treasure-hunters should note what the West Indian 
Pilot of the British Admiralty’s Hydrographic Department says 
about these treasure shoals. .. . 


‘* Mouchoir Bank,: Abrollio Shoal or le Mouchoir carré 
. ... 31 miles in length, lying east and west, but irregular 
in breadth. Bank is extremely dangerous on North Side to 
within about g miles of the western end, where there is a 
patch of 6 fathoms, and coral reefs above water impede, if 
not accumulate the ocean drift. . . . Silver Bank (Phypps’s 
Plat in New History of Jamaica, 1740) .. . its north-west 
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extreme lies 34 miles from north-east breaker of Mouchoir 
Bank, the south-west extreme lies 37 miles north of Cabo 
Viejo Frances, Santo-Domingo-Haiti. North side of bank 

. is exceedingly dangerous. It will be better not to 
venture on any part of this bank, for it has not been closely 
examined as the water on the bank is not discoloured, 
except over the shoals where it has a white appearance, the 
lead must be well attempted when approaching it from any 
quarter. . . . Silver Bank Passage between Mouchoir Bank 
and Silver Bank is about 27 miles wide, with apparently deep 
water, but no depths charted.” 


I myself possess clues to the exact location of the silver 
galleons on these shoals, which are derived from the log of a 
British ship taking part in one of the salvage attempts in Phips’s 
own day, and retain them at the service of any reputable salvors. 

There are other rich prizes awaiting the salvor in these waters 
of the Spanish Main, but there are proportionate dangers to be 
faced, such as yellow fever, barricudas, tiger sharks, the squid, 
hurricanes, and rock pinnacles for ripping the bottoms out of un- 
wary ships. Ashore there are hostile negroes to be considered, 
as in the black “‘ paradise ” of Voodoo Haiti-Santo Domingo. 
Off the south-east end of old Hispaniola—modern Santo Domingo 
—lies Bobadilla’s golden cargo. In the time of Don Ovando, 
Spanish governor of Hispaniola (reign of Ferdinand of Spain), 
the extinct aborigines and their caciques were tortured by 
bandits when they did not bring in the official quota of gold. 
Don Ovanda persuasively cut off their hands, and hanged the 
faithful and beautiful Ana-Coana and her young daughter 
because they could not satisfy his lust for the ‘“‘ white man’s god, 
great GoLD.”’ One day, a poor woman, washing for gold in one 
of the streams of the island, raked in an immense nugget, and, this 
with more gold, making 200,000 castellanos or two billion 
dollars’ worth, was shipped aboard Bobadilla’s galleon. Some 
avenging god of the Indian Sea caused a hurricane to blow up and 
swallow Bobadilla and his golden ship. Phips said he knew, from 
the report of an old Spaniard, where this golden wreck lay, but 
the all-powerful bony gent. stepped in and called off the marine 
swashbuckler just as he was thinking about starting off to fish 
up the nugget. Some say the wreck lies off the coast of Savona, 
on the south-east coast of Santo Domingo, but neither wreck nor 
treasure has ever been found. 
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Ober, the West Indian writer, speaks of seeing nuggets, about 
1900, of fine quality, which came from the Cibao region, and 
were derived from unknown recesses in the distant mountains 
of Haiti. There is likely to be very much gold in lost or un- 
worked mines, as well as in the sea, and on shore and hinterland 
caches in this black Paradise. A queer yarn of the French 
novelist Balzac, and of his obsession about a cache in Haiti, has 
been dug up by Emil Ludwig, the German rhetorical bio- 
grapher. .. . 


‘* Another time when Honore de Balzac was writing a 
story about a blind penniless Venetian, who is able to 
detect gold behind walls, he tried in all seriousness to 
persuade his friends to set out with him in search of. the 
buried treasures hidden by Toussaint, the Haitian. But 
unfortunately, the money to charter the ship was lacking.” 
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It may be as well to say, in this place, that no contemporary 
memoir of the life and times of Toussaint Louverture, “ the first 
of the blacks who wrote to the first of the whites’? (Napoleon 
Bonaparte) and who chased the Spaniards out of old Hispaniola, 
in 1796-1800, says a word about treasure caches made by this 
first chief of a Black Republic. Toussaint died in exile in Fort 
Joux, France, but said nothing about any treasure left in Haitian 
territory. If indeed, he hid any, it is likely to have been found 
and dug up long ere this. 

The Bahamas, old haunts of pirates, thieves, whores, wreckers, 
and villains unhung, as the British Colonial Records, over the 
passage of two centuries, eloquently testify, with their wailings 
of scallywag Governors sharing the boodle with corsairs, or being 
larruped by the flats of piratical sword-blades, has, naturally, its 
rich treasure wrecks. The first article in the Bahamian litany 
was: ‘‘QOh, Lord, send us a good wreck!” At Nassau is the 
famous banyan tree under which Teach Blackbeard smoked 
and plotted, in the councils of his pirate crew. As late as the 
winter of 1903-4, a band of wreckers were tried in the islands, 
for boarding and looting a pleasure yacht which had foundered 
on a reef off Rum Cay. One of the owners was killed by their 
manhandling. Ober tells us that, in the twentieth century, the 
Bahamians openly denounced the British Government for erecting 
lighthouses and beacons, “ taking the bread out of honest men’s 
mouths, and destroying a lucrative trade.”” On New Year’s Day, 
1904, the bark Primus went ashore near the Hole-in-the-Wall, 
Abaco Island, Bahamas, while the natives were at church. The 
parson at once shut up the church, and sent the company packing, 
who rushed pell-mell to the beach, tumbled into boats, and 
put off to the wreck. Soon, three hundred howling niggers had 
surrounded the stranded bark, but the wily captain, with his 
money-chest, sextant and chronometer climbed down into the 
ship’s boat, on one side, while the wreckers were climbing up 
the other. He and the crew rushed the boat ashore, and hid 
what they had salved. 

Says Miss Dorothy Defries, in her book, Jn a Forgotten Colony 
(Published Nassau, 1917) : 


** I have heard of a man who never worked for a living, 
but when he wanted anything, he would appear with one 
piece of Spanish gold and would buy what he needed. No 
one ever saw him with more than one piece of gold and no 
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one knew where it came from, but the general idea was that 
he had come across some buried treasure lying on the bottom 
of the sea, and had wisdom not to bring it all to the surface ; 
when he had use for a piece of gold, he simply dived for it.”’ 


The place may be a little unsophisticated—although we know 
that Rum Row and the rum-runner’s ships are very near Nassau 
—but it strikes one as a little surprising that that happy-go-lucky, 
black gentleman had not been shadowed when he took his 
monthly sun and sea bath. Yet, an they took his gold from him, 
his priceless wisdom, alas, they would not take ! 

Time after time, did the Spanish authorities seek to put a 
stop to the wreck-fishing off these islands. They had no luck, 
whether they applied to Queen Anne’s Court at Kensington, 
London, or whether, as in 1715, Captain Juan de la Valle, 
Deputy of Spanish Commerce, was sent by the Spanish Governor 
of the Havana to Jamaica, to demand the money fished “ up 
out of the wreckt Flota’s galleons on the coast of Florida and the 
Bahamas.” 

Curacao, the old-time rendezvous of the pirates of the Spanish 
Main, had its look-outs on the cliffs, and when the watcher 
signalled the approach of the Spanish galleons, the hungry 
buccaneers warily slipped down to their ships hidden behind 
towering walls of rock, and bore down on their prey. In the 
lagoon of the Schattegat lies many a sunken treasure ship. 
Then there is St. Thomas, notorious in British West Indian 
archives as the home of piratical sheltering governors and sharers 
in ill-gotten loot. Seen from the deck of a steamer entering the 
bay, are three hills, and on the middle one, a tall tower where 
tradition says Blackbeard had his fort. The tower is called 
‘* Blackbeard’s Tower.”? Mr. Ober described the place as poverty- 
stricken in the extreme . . . ‘‘ sometimes, old coins and jewellery 
are found on the island, worth far more than their weight in 
gold, and probably left here by the pirates who rendezvoused 
around the bay named after Sir Francis Drake.” 

Forget not, either, the sweet isle of Aves, “ where the buc- 
caneers swung in a hammock, fanned by a negro lass, smoked 
good tobacco, and listened to ‘‘ the roar of the breakers on the 
reef outside that never touched the shore.” There must be 
lots of buried treasure in or around this charming island, 127 
miles west of Dominica, in the Caribbean, as the sailing directions 
tell us. The famous Dominican Pére Labat was ashore here, 
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after blessing a French buccaneer who fought and captured an 
English cruiser. But what of that? Have we not had a Bishop of 
London who once kissed and blessed a gun ? 

Pass on to the Virgin Islands! Another spiritual home of 
the buccaneers. Saint Barts, in this group, is nearly moribund, 
says Mr. Ober, but in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
its people rolled in wealth, and its pretty harbour swarmed with 
buccaneer’s craft. Montbars, the ‘‘ Exterminator,” is known to 
have hidden vast treasures in caves along the shore; but the 
hoards have never been found. Admiral Rodney sacked St. Barts 
and took away loot worth half a million pounds. 

Off Cuba is the Isle of Pines ringed round with treasure 
wrecks. On old charts, it is known as Isla Evangelista. In 1560, 
a Spanish galleon, homeward-bound from Mexico, smashed, 
in a hurricane, on the rocks at the eastern end of the Isle of Pines. 
She was laden with twelve tons of silver from the mines of Guana- 
bacoa, and a vast quantity of rare jewels. But the most tantalising 
treasure of an accessible sort, lies, to-day, in an old Spanish 
house in Jamaica, where Robert Temple, at one time Chief 
Justice of British Honduras saw it : 


“A few years ago, being in Jamaica, I paid a visit to 
the Spanish-captain-general’s residence, 2 or 3 miles from 
Spanish Town, or as it used to be called, St. Jago de Vega. 
It has been a small but strong edifice, like most of the works 
of the old Spaniards ; and the walls were so little decayed 
that, at a very little trouble, it might have been restored to 
its original condition. In one of the rooms, lying on the 
surface of the ground, there is a large rusty iron strong-box. 
Moss had accumulated upon it, and the long grass waved 
round it, amongst which bright green and yellow lizards 
glanced and glittered in the tropical sunshine. In this 
position, it had perhaps lain for centuries from the days 
when the owner of this castellated suburban dwelling left it 
never to return. In that same place it might have been when, 
with a ponderous key, he turned the lock and lifted up the 
heavy lid to deposit his gold doubloons, red from the blood 
of murdered Indians. . . . I attempted to open this rusty 
relic of Spanish domination, but it defied my efforts. The 
massive hinges and huge heavy clasps were too firmly fixed 
by the glue of antiquity to allow me to pry into the interior 
of that mysterious receptacle. But if I had succeeded in 
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opening this strong-box of the Spanish Governors of Jamaica 
and found it full of money-bags .. .!” 


He concludes, by way of anticlimax, that the box was not 
treasure trove, because there is no evidence that the owner had 
hidden it with an intention of one day recovering it. But, how 
if, after that rusted chest had been prised open, it had proved to 
be full of tomes of law and theology (or gamblers’ I.0.U.s) like 
unto those conveyed in all innocence and trustfulness in the hog- 
boy’s bona fides, aboard his ship by Captain Wilton and by the 
Earl of Essex, plundering the Bishop of Algarvan’s palace in old 
Cadiz? The old Spanish Governor of St. Jago de la Vega would 
have then had the best of the jape with the Lutheran thieves’ 
descendants! One would not even have had the consolation 
prize of the owner of the manor of Rosehill, in the eighteenth 
century, where there was a picture brought up on the fluke of 
an anchor of a ship at Jamaica riding over the site of the drowned 
city of Port Royal. 

I will close this chapter with a story about a modern finding 
of galleon chests of gold. An American girl diver, Jean Tolley, 
employed by the Submarine Film Corporation of New York, was 
some years ago acting a part in an underwater film in Nassau 
Harbour, the Bahamas. She dived deep into the clear waters 
of the lagoon, and saw on the lucent sea-bed, an old iron and 
badly-rusted handle poking out of the mud. Up above, the men 
on the yacht had a line attached to the handle, and pulled up 
an old chest, which was found to be brimming with shining 
doubloons, bearing a date: 1790. The Bahamian authorities 
claimed rights in the treasure trove, and the doubloons were 
deposited in the Royal Bank of Canada, pending a lawsuit. I 
wrote to the President of the Submarine Film Corporation of New 
York, asking him to confirm or deny the story, but I received no 
answer. It was said in New York that there were 55,000 dollars’ 
worth of doubloons. 

That these stories of hidden gold in West Indian islands are 
not altogether without some basis of fact, was shown, in February 
1932, when New York newspapers published a report from Nassau. 
in the Bahamas, that a poor fisherman, Gerald Fitzgerald, had 
found on the shores of New Providence Island, five gold bars, 
said to be worth some thousands of pounds. The cache, it is said, 
was located in certain rock, and the landmarks comprised a 
wild plum tree and a sign cut on a nearby headland. Un- 

II 
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fortunately, Mr. Fitzgerald seems to have been unable to keep his 
secret to himself, for the police heard of it, and invoked their 
powers under the local law of treasure-trove, and when Fitzgerald 
refused either to hand over the gold, or show where he had found 
it, the newspaper report says he was incarcerated in the local 
gaol. He is alleged to have said: “I do not agree that the 
British Government is entitled to two-thirds of my find,” which, 
one must agree, is a natural objection to make. 
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Chapter VI 


CRACKING DAVY 
JONES’S LOCKER 


IE growth of 
i legend about 
nations, men, and ships 
—whether deep-water 
sailers or the latest 
creation in electro-tur- 
bine - driven craft—is 
one more of the many 
things which go to 
prove that, though 
humanity may pretend 
to a desire for realism, 
actuality, and plain 
truth, it secretly craves 
for romance. If the 
blossom of romance 
does not naturally 
spring out of the rock 
of ages, as a glowing 
orchid on a withered 
tree in some profound 
tropic forest, men will 
create it and fashion it 
in the shape they have 
loved since the morning 
of the world. Napoleon 
Bonaparte possibly had 
some such idea in his 
mind when he threw 
off the famous epigram : 
“History is an agreed 
fable ! ” 

So, out of the rotting 
timbers of some long- 
drowned ship often rises 
this fragrant flower of 
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the burgeoning green tree of romance. When the race ceases 
to create these fantasies in one form or another, and passes into 
the grey, Nature will sweep it away and people the earth with 
some other type of being. 

The British warship Hussar—a wreck about which I so fre- 
quently am asked by American correspondents—is another of 
those ships with the aura of legend around their dead shrouds. 
She is said to have foundered in the waters of Hell Gate, N.Y., 
on November 27, 1779, and the story is that she was then carrying 
about £20,000 in specie, to pay the arrears of wages of the British 
troops evacuating New York, in the time of Lord Cornwallis. 
One version is that, on September 13, 1780 (?), the Hussar arrived 
from England, with a large sum of money, in gold, silver, and 
copper, including the sum of £380,000 which had been trans- 
ferred from, H.M.S. Mercury, either at sea or in the Bermudas. 
The other version is that in the Navy Office—presumably in 
London—is a report by an officer of the Hussar—his name is 
given as Fletcher Betts—to the effect that the Hussar was carrying 
some £20,000 two days before she sank, but that Betts had 
delivered the money to the Commissary-General in New York. 

An American, Captain George Thomas, is alleged to have 
hunted up the records of the lost ship, in England, and to have 
satisfied himself that she was a payship with the gold hidden 
under the ballast, and that she reached “‘ New York in 1783 (sic) 
just as the British troops were evacuating the city. She was 
instructed to go to a point in Connecticut and pay off the soldiers 
there. In attempting to obey these orders she struck a rock in 
Hell Gate and sank. Only a few of the highest officers knew 
that the vessel carried gold, and it was not till the war ended 
that efforts were made to find the whereabouts of the missing 
treasure. Captain Thomas spent a large sum in exploring the 
floor of Long Island Sound, and died of a broken heart.” 

Be it noted that the above story was published in the London 
Daily Telegraph, from its New York correspondent, under date 
March 1, 1930, and one can only express one’s surprise that the 
foreign editor or sub-editor of so responsible a newspaper did 
not take the trouble to look up historical references, which must 
surely be in the newspaper’s library. Had he done so, he would 
have seen that the American Revolutionary War ended in the 
surrender of the British troops under Lord Cornwallis on 
October 18, 1781, at the evacuation of Yorktown, and peace was 
formally concluded in the treaty of January 20, 1783, hostilities 
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being suspended in the interim. How, too, the log of a sunken 
ship could be in the Public Record Office in London is not 
explained. 

Simon Lake, the well-known American salvage expert, was 
recently reported to have said that he was satisfied that the 
wreck of the British treasure ship actually lay submerged in the 
neighbourhood of Hell Gate, and that he was preparing to 
examine it with the aid of his submarine access-tube. Mr. Tilson 
of Connecticut, Member of the House of Representatives, was said 
to be seeking the aid of the U.S. Government in Mr. Lake’s behalf. 

I have carefully examined the logs of both H.M.S. Mercury 
and H.M.S. Hussar—the latter, a twenty-eight gun ship ! said to 
be under the command of Captain Maurice Pole, when she sank 
—between the years 1778 and 1781. There were two ships 
named Hussar, operating in United States waters in and around 
East River, Long Island Sound, and New York harbour, in 
1778-81. One ship, the armed galley H.M.S. Hussar, Com- 
mander Lieut. Thomas Sparke, certainly carried no treasure at 
any time. The other ship, H.M.S. Hussar, Commander Lieut. 
John Warlock, convoyed twenty-four ships from Portland to 
Bermuda in 1780, and certainly did not sink in that or the 
preceding year. There is nothing whatever in her logs for the 
three years indicating that she carried treasure at any time, and 
her log shows that she was in Bermuda harbour on September 13, 
1780 (on return from a voyage from New York to Spithead and 
back again), and moored safely in New York harbour, on 
November 20, 1780, more than a month after the day on which, 
our naval records say, she went to the bottom of Hell Gate. 
The like negative result follows from an examination of the logs 
of H.M.S. Mercury in those years. 

I feel sure that Mr. Simon Lake, who is world-renowned in 
his sphere of salvage work, does not suffer from any tendencies 
in the direction of cardiac fragility, and my respectful advice to 
all would-be salvors is: °*Ware the Hussar wreck, unless you are 
given to flogging dead horses! It may also be noted that, in 
June 1886, General Newton blasted 20,000 tons of rock out of 
the channel of Hell Gate. Did he find the old wreck ? 


1 The British Royal Navy had a way of renaming and incorporating in 
its fleet captured enemy vessels. For example, the captured American ship 
Protector, of Boston, Mass., was added, May 1780, to the Royal Navy as H.M.S., 
Hussar. But none of the logs of the ships named Hussar throw any light on 
this alleged treasure. 
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Another romantic wreck in American waters is that of the 
Ward liner Merida, which sank in a fog collision with the steamer 
Admiral Farragut, off Cape Charles, Va., in 1911. She lies at a 
depth of some 213 feet, and as she drew 30 feet of water the 
work of salvage would be considerably more difficult to-day than 
in 1911. The wreck lies silted up in a maelstrom of winds and 
waters and is most difficult to locate. She 1s said to have been 
carrying 22 tons of silver ore, eight kegs of gold coin, and the 
Austrian Crown jewels of the Emperor Maximilian Habsburg 
of Mexico, which jewels were saved (so runs the story) by the mad 
Empress Charlotte after the shooting of her husband by the 
Mexican insurgents, who were not easily able to riddle the 
crafty carcase of the French Emperor Napoleon who led him into 
this mad adventure, and was one of the causes of the million 
dead of the last World War. 

I am not sure what connection these wondrous jewels had 
with the family jewel safe of President Madero of Mexico, 
also alleged to be in the strong room of the Merida when she 
went to the bottom. One version seems to import that the 
Austrian jewels had been acquired by Madero. Let it be at 
once said, however, that no authority, in German, English, or 
French, on the life and times of the two ill-fated monarchs, has 
one word to say about such jewels being in Mexico or in Mexican 
hands at any time. The story has been woven out of the whole 
cloth of some ancient mariner’s ruddy imagination ; for of such 
stuff is the kingdom of heavenly whisky ! 3 

Contemporary New York newspapers say that the Merida 
was carrying about £40,000 of fine silver, insured in Paris. 
Lloyd’s underwriters lost £170,000 on the insurance of the hull 
alone, a woman passenger lost 1000 gold dollars deposited in the 
purser’s safe, and half a carload of tropical birds which she was 
importing into New York. The Secretary of the Italian Legation 
in Mexico lost eight trunks containing valuables. 

A sporting syndicate of New Yorkers, calling themselves 
** The Sea Hawks,” and under the leadership of John O’Hagan, 
a well-known American diver, and the U.S. naval diver Frank 
Crilley, tackled the wreck of the Merida in 1925. Their success 
may be gauged in a letter from a well-known marine firm in 
New York City, which lies before me as I write : 

1 A second version is that President Diaz (deposed in 1911 by Madero, 


the next President of the Mexican Republic, until his assassination in 1913), 
shipped Mexican State treasure to New York in 1911. 
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“They developed some doubt .. . as to the extent of 
the treasure actually existing.” 


In other words, the last word was with Davy Jones, heard 
chuckling down in the green sea halls off Cape Charles. 

In autumn of 1932 I was informed that Mr. H. L. Bowdoin, 
President of the Sub-Ocean Salvage Corporation of America, 
planned a trip from New York to Cape Charles, where he would 
descend, in a special steel diving suit, to the lowest depth “‘ ever 
reached by man, with a reward of $4,000,000 in gold, silver, and 
jewels waiting to be claimed on the sea floor.’ It is unlucky that, 
at the time one is writing, the price of silver should be so low. 

It seems likely that, in the next half-century or fewer years— 
unless civilisation be engulfed in another war to end war, and the 
remnants of the human race be swept back to the Stone Age or 
altogether vanish from the planet—the seas in the neighbourhood 
of drowned continents may be explored as eagerly as were Darkest 
Africa or the poles in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Simon Lake, to whom we have just referred, is making strides in 
the development of his access submarine tube with observation 
chambers to view the sunken Lusitania; while the Genovese 
Italian salvage corps have perfected the “Iron Man,” for 
similar wrecking purposes. Underwater searchlights, however 
powerful at the moment, are not of great use in depths where 
visibility is severely limited by swirling currents spinning round 
and round and churning up the mud and ooze of the sea-bed. 
Another of those diving machines for underwater work has, it 
is said, recently been constructed in America, by a Berliner, 
Dr. Rudolf Engelmann, in which men will be able to explore 
the ocean at the depth of 6500 feet (about 14 mile) and remain 
for eight days below, in a steel shell, 12 feet long and 2 feet 
7 inches wide, furnished with radio, movie cameras, and pro- 
jector lamps. 

No one seems to be willing to revive the idea of the Scot, 
Johnston, who, as long ago as 1871, patented a marine treasure 
safe which could be suspended at a ship’s davits, ready at an 
instant’s notice to be lowered into the sea. Mr. Johnston demon- 
strated how the treasure safe would automatically detach itself, 
and float off, to be picked up by a passing ship or washed ashore. 
Scoffing sea captains spoke of piratical sailormen who might not 
be averse to the premature detachment of such a floating chest 
on a dark night with no lights in the offing. Yet, such a means 
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of unmooring Davy Jones’s Locker might ultimately save a lot 
of salvage work ! 

In the meantime, one feels that a list of wrecks, containing 
or not containing that gold—gold, hard and shining, bright and 
cold—for which salvors long, may be useful to the world’s treasure- 
hunters. And, it may be said, that of all European nations, the 
English and the Germans have the most ships, with and without 
treasure, sunken, so that no matter what seas the salvor may 
search, he will find a British or a German wreck. Let us start 
with English waters, in chronological order, of the happenings 
of the wrecks : 

Spanish galleon off Cornwall (circa 1589).—George Clifford, 
the 3rd Earl of Cumberland, called the ‘“ Prince of Pirates,’ 
took two galleons of the Spanish West India fleet, and one of 
them, captured off San Juan de Ulloa, was laden with gold and 
silver valued at some £100,000. ‘This prize was sent to Europe, 
and wrecked by the treachery of the crew, somewhere off the 
Cornish coast, in Mount’s Bay. The wreck has not been salved. 

Spanish galleon off Worms Head, Glamorgan, near Swansea (seven- 
teenth century)—She was homeward bound when storms drove 
her on the South Welsh coast. At the time, the fact of the treasure 
was not known—silver and ingots from Peru—but, in 1808, a 
heavy storm disturbed the centuries of accumulated silt around 
the hull, and laid bare the wreck. Many dollars were picked 
up on the shore, but the tide again covered the hulk till 1834, 
when a harvest of silver dollars, dated 1631, was garnered by 
beachcombers. The wreck has not been salved. 1 

** Santa Cruz,’’ Spanish galleon, on Coast of Pembroke, West Wales 
(seventeenth century).—Driven ashore with treasure alleged to 
be worth about £4,000,000. 

** Infanta,”’ Spanish galleon, in Bantry Bay, Co. Cork, Irish Free 
State—Said to have aboard 100 cases of gold, 1100 pounds of 
silver, and 20 kegs of church ornaments in gold and jewels. 

Spanish, or Portuguese (?), galleon off the Lizard, Cornwall (1750) — 
Said to have, on authority of Spanish sources, about 17,000,000 
in dollars aboard. The site of the wreck is near a point of the 


1 This old wreck was sold by the few surviving Spaniards to a Mr. Thomas, 
of Pittor, but he, in ignorance of its value, let sand engulfit. A local squireen, 
named Mansel, looted much spoil from it, but died poor. In 1833, some 
300 folk explored this “‘ El Dorado”? hulk, after a storm, and ‘‘ were well 
rewarded.’ Gales still throw up pieces of eight on the strand of Rhosilly 
Bay. 
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cliffs sheltering the little church of St. Winwalloe, and local 
belief is that the galleon, with her ‘ 17 to 1g tons of silver dollars ”’ 
struck on the outer edge of the reef, heeled over on her side, 
and tumbled the dollars into a basin of the rock, where they are 
covered by sand. Boys on neighbouring farms used to go in 
the dinner-hour and pick up buckets of dollars laid bare at low 
tide on the rocks. Salvors have been baffled by the undertow 
in a cove where calms last only a short time. One syndicate, 
in 1860, sank a shaft in solid rock, and drove from it an adit, 
many feet under the shore, but the waters burst in and the 
fleeing miners lost their tools. A London parson, who, in 1872, 
joined another company of salvors, said that the divers tried 
vainly to blow up the bottom of the sea where the dollars are 
supposed to lie. Another attempt was made in 1907, but the 
spring tides proved too much. 

ff.M.S. “ Colossus,” wrecked in St. Mary’s Roads, Scilly Islands.— 
The Hants Telegraph of November 1833, says : “ After thirty-five 
years the wreck was examined by a-diver, who fished her guns to 
the surface, when an explosion took place, caused by striking a 
gun with a hammer.” Another old newspaper says that when 
a diver took an iron cannon ball, about this time, from the wreck 
of the Mary Rose, which had lain under water, near Spithead, 
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for 150 years, the ball became red hot on exposure to the air, and 
crumbled into a clayey powder. (Note.—No treasure reported.) 

“* Guernsey Lily,” foundered in Yarmouth Roads (1'799).—She was 
returning from Holland with the Duke of York’s expedition, 
and sank in 45 feet of water. In 1832, Bell, in a waterproof 
suit and metal helmet, fished up treasure from the transport. 
He does not seem to have obtained all the gold. 

“* Hindostan,” a fine East Indiaman of 1248 tons, parted with her 
anchors in a gale and drove on the Culvers, Margate (January 12, 
1803).—She was freighted with a vast quantity of privately 
owned silver bullion, the E.I. Company having not a dollar 
aboard. The ship was outward-bound to China. “ She broke 
in two on the wedge of Margate sand, almost directly off the 
port, and has since gone to pieces. Sailors of Margate and 
other ports recovered £11,000 in dollars, and a very considerable 
part of the lading, cargo carried being worth £100,000.” (Letter 
from “ Z, C.,”? dated February 1803.) | 

** Active,’ West Indiaman, wrecked in Margate Roads, Kent (on 
January 10, 1803).—Much wealth aboard. Not yet salved. - 

** Earl of Abergavenny,’ wrecked off the Shambles of Portland Bull, 
near Weymouth (February 1805).—This newly built East Indiaman 
sailed from Portsmouth, on February 1, 1805, in company with 
outward-bound ships. A wind arose and the commodore 
signalled for the ships to put into Portland Roads, 2 miles off 
Weymouth. The pilot on board did not know the coast, and the 
ship struck on the Shambles of the Bill, 2 miles off-shore. Captain 
Wordsworth and her officers fired no signals of distress until 
after the lapse of 14 hours, as they thought the ship would get 
off. When they realised their peril they fired twenty guns. 
The crew, unafraid, had no notion that it would be necessary 
to hoist out boats. At 5 p.m. affairs wore an ominous aspect. 
The carpenter discovered a bad leak near the bottom of the 
chains, and the pumps could gain no headway on the water. 
The crew vainly tried to bail the ship out at the forehatch. By 
6 p.m. the outlook was a black one, other leaks had been found, 
and the wind rose to gale force, and beat the hull on the rocks. 
As night wore on, the deadly peril was realised by all aboard. 
The crew were worn out and fagged, and the purser was sent 
away in a ship’s boat with the papers and dispatches. He was 
joined by the third mate and six seamen. A boat from shore 
took off three women and two men passengers. At 9g p.m. 
the sailors were maddened into something like mutiny, and 
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demanded liquor and still more liquor. Officers, armed with 
pistols, stood by the spirit room and fended the men off, even as 
the ship was sinking. Just before she plunged to the bottom, 
the mate approached the captain and said: ‘‘ We have done 
all we can, sir. She’ll sink in a minute.” The captain replied 
with a futile and pious expression of resignation to approaching 
fate. At 11 p.m. the sea smashed in her hull, and she sank in 
12 fathoms with eighty persons clinging to the tops of the mast 
from which they were rescued. When she sank she did not 
plunge in the usual way, but fell first on her beam ends. The 
porcelain and treasure (£70,000 in specie) affected the manner 
of her sinking. Her crew numbered 160 ; there were about sixty 
passengers, and thirty Chinamen. Three hundred people were 
reported drowned, and the cargo worth £200,000 went to the 
bottom. The last sight of the captain was had by a man who 
saw him clinging to the ropes. Yokels of Osmington found the 
writing-case of Cornet Burgoyne on the beach next day and 
handed it to the vicar of the parish, from whom Burgoyne claimed 
it. No attempt at salvage has been reported. 

“* Susan and Rebecca,” troop transport, wrecked under Hal-zephron 
Cliffs, in Gunwalloe Cove, near the Lizard, Cornwall (1807).—An 
entry in the Gunwalloe church register says : ‘‘ On November 4, 
1870, Mr. Edward Cornish of this parish (eighty-two years of 
age) related to the vicar of Gunwalloe how he remembered, on 
this day, sixty-three years ago, the transport Susan and Rebecca 
was wrecked under Hal-zephron cliffs. There were about 180 
souls aboard, all except the crew belonged to the 7th Light 
Dragoons, who were returning from the expedition to Buenos 
Ayres, under General Whitlock. There were drowned twenty- 
eight horsemen, ten sailors, and three children, but eight women 
were saved. All might have been landed easily, but for their 
reluctance to leave the ship, which contained much plunder.” 
The ship came on shore about 10 p.m. and went to pieces at 11 
next day. The man who recalled this was also present at the 
wreck of the Anson frigate, on Looe Bar, in 1807. The drowned 
men of the Susan and Rebecca were all buried in one grave on Hal- 
zephron cliffs. It is said that the dragoons were drowned owing 
to the weight of the money they put in their helmets to save it 
from the sea. No salvage reported.! 

1 Mr. Compton Mackenzie tells me that, in 1907, “‘ great square, gold 


coins (doubloons) fetching over £8 for the actual value of coin, were regularly 
found by beachcombers, at low tide after heavy gales on Looe Bar.” 
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H.M.S. “ Anson,” a forty-one gun frigate, wrecked in Mount’s 
Bay, Cornwall (December 8 (?), 1807).—An uncorroborated report 
says this ship was paymaster of the Atlantic fleet and was carrying 
much money. She smashed on the rocks in a storm when the 
navigators thought they were near the safety of Falmouth and 
mistook Land’s End for the Lizard. ‘Tremendous seas broke her 
to pieces on the ridge of sand separating Looe Bar from the bay. 
The captain went mad under the shock of his fatal error in 
navigation, while many sailors skipped ashore on a raft and 
deserted. A plucky Methodist preacher waded into the surf 
and saved two women and two children. “‘ The Anson was an 
old ship, which accounts for her beating to pieces so soon on the 
sandy bottom.” (Vide Annual Register.) 

Portuguese galleon from Rio de Janeiro to Lisbon, wrecked in Ballin- 
skelligs Bay, south-west County Kerry, Ireland (1808).—A _ con- 
temporary describes it as a very ‘‘ valuable ship detained by a 
_ Guernsey privateer . . . eight of the crew drowned, the rest 
(twenty) saved, clinging to masts and rigging.” 

“© Royal Charter,’ full-rigged sailing-ship, with auxiliary screw, 
wrecked off Point Lynas, Anglesey, N. Wales (October 26, 1859).— 
In a terrific gale from the Irish Sea the ship was hugging the 
lee shore too closely, looking for a pilot to take her into the 
Mersey and Liverpool, when, about 2 a.m., she let go both 
anchors in the teeth of a north wind, in Red Wharf Bay. She 
kept steam up to lessen the strain on the anchors, but the chains 
snapped under the force of the wind, and sea, and the ship 
drove stem first on the rocks, in four fathoms. Her passengers 
were goldminers, returning from Port Philip, Australia, with 
about £500,000 in gold. There were also many women and 
children, and all kept cool. The mast and rigging were cut 
adrift, but the ship continued to thump her keel on the rock 
pinnacles and reefs. 

“Then a great wave hit her and smashed her, broadside on, 
to the stony beach, her head 20 yards from a cruel reef of rocks. 
Joe Rogers, a gallant Portuguese, struggled to get a line to shore, 
through the raging surf. Yet, nobody realised the imminence 
of deadly peril. Down in the saloon a parson was trying to 
hold a service, while the water was surging into the cabin and the 
ship smashing her bottom on the rocks. Just as Captain Taylor 
was assuring the passengers that there was no danger, a series 
of rollers smashed the vessel with such force that they broke her 
back. The foremast portion went to pieces, and the ship rapidly 
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broke up, while four hundred folk were struggling and choking 
with the salt water swirling in a narrow cabin. Some of the 
crew were hurled, living but mutilated, on to the rocks, while 
captain and officers went down with the ship and did not rise 
again. Weeks after, corpses were washed ashore or picked up 
floating at sea. Many of the dead were wealthy squatters and 
gold-diggers looking forward to spending the evening of their 
days in luxury and comfort in England. Most of them had put 
their gold into the ship’s bullion closet, together with an immense 
amount of gold consigned as freight. Others carried it on their 
persons or in luggage. Much of the wealth was in the form of 
gold dust and letters of credit, banknotes, etc. The force of the 
hurricane completely broke up and destroyed the ship’s big 
bullion safe of iron,. with its subdivisions of many compart- 
ments and boxes. The iron coffers were crushed and broken, 
and their valuable contents dispersed all over the sea-bed, while 
the sovereigns and lumps of gold were driven into the very 
substance of the iron coffers ! 

“The débris of the iron structure became the nucleus of a 
gold formation richer than the richest deposit of gold-bearing 
strata, and the sands around richer than the most auriferous 
sandbars. The insurers employed divers to recover the lost 
treasure, and with many diving-bells much was fished up. They 
worked amid the bloated and weltering corpses of unfortunate 
passengers, whom the action of the waves had not yet disen- 
tangled from the twisted and battered iron-work of the wreck. 
Only 39 were saved out of 498 passengers.” (Vide The Annual 
Register.) 

Said a contemporary newspaper : 

‘’'We saw a number of persons busily looking amongst the 
stones, and when they were asked what they were looking for, 
they replied : ‘Gold!’ We were told that one man had picked 
up a bag containing a hundred sovereigns, and that from £200 
to £300 had been picked up around the bay. The whole of the 
money was handed over to the Custom House agent, who took 
the names of the finders. I saw a man bringing two sovereigns, 
and he seemed to part with the money very reluctantly. A 
photographic likeness was picked up by a man who was about 
to appropriate it, when he saw he was observed and he was 
obliged to hand it over. . . .” 

Modern salvors will like to know that Charles Dickens, who 
visited this wreck at the time, said that about £300,000 out of a 
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total of some £350,000 were saved. The prize of about £50,000 
seems worth some wrecker’s attention. 

** Crescent City,’ sunk off Galley Head, coast of Co. Cork, Free 
State of Ireland (about 1869).—Divers, exploring the sea-bed off 
this coast in 1890, located the wreck of this steamer, in about 
16 fathoms. Her treasure was £50,000 in specie. With great 
difficulty some £16,000 was raised, but the divers failed to reach 
the remainder of the hoard. A Mr. O’Hara of Liverpool, who 
surveyed the steamer soon after she sank, bought the hull from 
the underwriters, as 1t lay in the water. The ship had broken 
up, and O’Hara thought he had a good chance of finding the 
treasure. 

** Oceana,” liner, sunk off Beachy Head, Sussex (March.16, 1912).— 
She had a treasure of some five million dollars in gold and silver, 
part of a Chinese loan. Some £570,000 was salved by the late 
Sir Frederic Young, K.B.E., member of Lloyd’s and wartime 
Admiralty salvage controller. 

“* Lusitania,” liner, torpedoed off the Old Head of Kinsale, Co. Cork, 
Ireland, by a German submarine (1915).—Stories to the effect that 
she had from £1,000,000 to £1,200,000 in gold and jewellery 
aboard should be received with scepticism. Dead bodies are 
probably all that the salvor will find in this tragic ship. In 
January 1931 a bottle message is said to have come ashore at 
Husum, on the North Sea coast of Germany. It was covered with 
weed and barnacles, and inside was (so it is stated) a message on 
a scrap of paper: “‘ This vessel will sink in ten minutes.” Ten 
passengers of the 1134 who went down signed and indicated 
the number of their cabins and other details. The treasure is 
alleged to be in a ten-ton purser’s safe, but salvors should first 
apply to Admiralty or Cunard Company for a sight of the 
manifest. 

“* Laurentic,”’ White Star liner struck a mine and sank off the coast 
of Donegal, N.W. Ireland (1917).—At a depth of 130 feet, Damant, 
R.N., for the Admiralty, saved about £5,000,000 of her forty-five 
tons of bullion in her strong room. She would have been lost 
to salvage but for the plucky conduct of Commander Geoffrey 
Unsworth, who rose from a sick bed to buoy the wreck’s position. 
When the salvors were rewarded, the British Admiralty forgot 
him. The wreck lies at the entrance to Lough Swilly. About 
£,1,000,000 remains to be salved from the mass of twisted steel 
plates. The treasure is deeply embedded in the sand, and the 
salvage of the gold 1s being undertaken by the little steamer 
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Estoy, and a crew of ten men and a diver. In July 1932 it was 
reported that they had found a gold bar worth about £20,000. 
The boxes have been broken by the force of the currents and the 
changing tides continually alter the position of the treasures 
embedded in the wreckage. I am informed by the Malet wreck- 
ing syndicate, who own the Estoy, that the gold is so scattered 
that weeks of searching in the silt are needed before any of it 
can be found. Work on the wreck, owing to Irish Sea gales, is 
possible for only a few months each year, and much of it is 
undone by the swirling currents, when the diver goes down 
after a storm. The Laurentic’s hulk is now lying in a bed of 
sand which the force of the tides has compressed until it is like 
cement. 


EuroPE’s DROWNED TREASURE SHIPS 


Classic Wrecks (Greek and Roman).—Between Candia (Crete) 
and Cerigo are still lying on the sea-bed hulks of Roman galleys 
laden with spoils, in the shape of looted gold and plate from 
Greek temples at the time of the Roman conquest of Greece. 
In November 1901, sponge-fishers off the island of Cytherea 
found statues and historic remains which had been sacked in 
Greek private houses by the Roman general Lucio Mummio, 
who had consigned these art treasures to Imperial Rome. 

Seventeenth-Century Wrecks ——While harbour works were going 
on at Ancona, on the Italian coast of the Adriatic, in 1927, 141 
gold coins, of various countries and values, dated from 1600 to 
1700, were found in an old wreck. 

Danzig, Baltic, wreck of rich ship in the °° Englishman’s Roads” 
(about 1740).—Several attempts have been made to locate this 
English wreck. In or about 1880, divers, searching for amber, 
blundered on the submerged hull of a vessel believed to be 
identical with this lost ship, which sank with all hands. No report 
of any salvage. 

“< General Barker,’ East Indiaman, wrecked off Scheveling, Holland 
(February 17, 1781).—She is said to have dragged her moorings 
in a storm in the Downs, and to have been driven across the North 
Sea to the Dutch shoals. The Governor of Madras and his wife 
(Sir Thomas and Lady Rumbold) were aboard with their jewels 
and wealth brought back from India. Treasure reputed to 
amount to three millions is said to have been lost with this ship 
in the sands. 
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Dutch East Indiaman, wrecked off the Shoals of Texel (1767).— 
This ship, three leagues off-shore, foundered in a storm, taking 
down all hands, except six, and a treasure of £500,000 sterling. 
No salvage attempt has been reported. 

“© Tutine,” 32 gun ship of British ownership, lost in the Viteland 
Channel, near Texel, Holland (October 9, 1799).—Lloyd’s agent, at 
Amsterdam, in 1862, estimated that treasure worth nearly 
£1,100,000 still remained to be salved on this ship. A Dutchman 
calculated that there are about 569 silver bars still in the wreck, 
while a third estimate has it that 914 gold bars and 403 silver 
bars are still in the timbers on the shoals. In August 1928, 
Lloyd’s Corporation of London, the owners of the rights, signed 
a contract with two important Dutch wrecking firms to fish for 
the treasure still remaining. Much had already been raised by 
Dutch fishermen in the nineteenth century, but the sand, of 
which a million and more tons have been sucked from the shoals 
around the hulk, makes salvage very difficult. I have no report 
of the result of these latest operations, and do not know if the 
work was actually started. 

‘© Polluce”’ or “‘ Luce,’’ foundered in a hurricane off the coast of 
Italy, near the island of Porto Longo, Leghorn (circa 1805).—This 
Spanish (?) ship was said to have been freighted with chests of 
gold and silver coins, vases, a chariot of massive gold, rare pictures 
and statuary, belonging to Ferdinand, king of the two 
Sicilies. One version is that she was sunk by her captain to 
prevent her from falling into the hands of French warships who 
barred her passage. Previous attempts at salvage have failed. 
In October 1929, it was reported that a fresh attempt by a 
Leghorn salvor was to be made on the wreck. No further news 
received. Napoleon is also said to have loaded the “‘ Luce” with 
loot from Italian galleries, and sent her for Marseille. 

Wrecks in the river Rhone, France (1806).—In the port of Arles 
is the hulk of a ship loaded with antiques by Napoleon, who 
said the local people neglected their artistic treasures. Proposals 
to dredge them up, and another wreck at Pont St. Esprit (1564), 
were made in France in 1931. 

“© Feune Henri,” wrecked near Ile d’Oléron, off Bordeaux, France 
(1820).—Comte de Saint Paul, a Vendéean, was returning to 
France, after the times of the Revolution, with gold and jewels 
in a special strong room and large safe in the ship. Many gold 
ingots were packed in strong cases. The ship, bound from Mar- 
tinique, was wrecked on December 19, 1820. Nothing was 
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saved. Several attempts to salve the treasures were made in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the last occurring in 1927, 
when a syndicate was organised at Rochefort, near the site of 
the reef on which the ship was dashed to pieces. No report of 
any success. 

““ Maria Theresa,’ a Dutch barque, wrecked or sank in Goree 
Gateway, off Helvoetsluis, Holland (1865).—Her hull was found 
about 1898, and divers sent up some boatloads of her cargo of tin. 

“* Le Gange,” French steamer collided with ‘‘ L’Impératrice,” in 
Marseille Harbour (February 19, 1867).—A chest of gold fell into 
the thick mud at the bottom of the harbour. Two divers went 
down, each holding the end of a rope, and swept round in circles 
till the chest was located. 

** Alexander Nevsky,” Russian frigate, lost with all hands (1868).— 
Divers scoured away the sand to get at her engines, and sent up 
25,000 pounds of brass. 

** Star of the Sea,” schooner yacht, owned by Sir A. H. Dendy, sank 
on Banjaard Bank, on the Keeland coast, Holland (July 5, 1870).— 
She lay nineteen years under water until an iron safe containing 
£,50 and a gold watch chain were recovered by divers, who also 
sent up 2 small guns, and 22 pigs of lead-ballast. 

** Helen,” British steamer wrecked on Jutland coast (circa 1889).— 
Danish speculators reaped a rich harvest from the copper 
of this ship. All her cargo was recovered, and the divers took 
out her machinery after the sand was blown clear of the 
hull. 

Santander (Spain) dredging operations (1889-90).—A_ well- 
preserved wreck of fifteenth or sixteenth century was found in 
the harbour or roads of Santander, on the Spanish Bay of Biscay, 
where it had been lying for some four hundred years, covered 
with sand and mud. Divers brought up guns bearing the arms 
of Castile and Aragon, the scroll of Isabella and the crown and 
initial of Ferdinand. The ship was perhaps a transport of the 
expedition of Gonzalo de Cordoba against Naples, since arms 
of French and Italian make were found. She foundered while 
entering Santander port on her return from Naples loaded with 
trophies and plunder. Coins found included those of Charles 
VIII. of France and contemporary Italian states. 

‘© Prinz Adalbert,’? German crutser sunk off coast of Libau by British 
Submarine E.8 (October 1915).—Fishermen are said to have found 
the wreck in January 1927. She is said to have carried in her 
strong rooms gold worth several millions of the pre-war marks. 
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A Libau salvage firm tried to fish up the treasure, but no report 
of the result has been made known. 

“© Tubantia,’ Royal Holland mail liner, torpedoed by German 
submarine, off the North Hinder lightship, roo miles east of English 
coast (March 1916).—Various stories are told of this wreck. 
One is that she was carrying, hidden in Dutch cheeses, £1,000,000 
of gold bullion consigned by German agents to Buenos Ayres 
when she was torpedoed by a German underwater boat, unaware 
of what she carried. A second fantastic “‘ dope ”’ story has it that 
the treasure was lifted secretly by a French trawler from Dunkirk, 
in or about 1919 ; while a third yarn is that the alleged treasure 
is the invention of an international confidence trickster, who 
passed away to a warmer place in 1928 or 1929, and who imposed 
on a German profiteer so that the confidence gentleman was 
entrusted with £20,000 for the formation of a treasure-hunting 
salvage syndicate. Whatever the truth may be in this bottle of 
‘hay for assés, a salvage ship, named the Reclaimer, left Sunderland 
with a crew of divers, in May 1931, equipped with all sorts of 
gear to rob Davy Jones of this gold. She was reported to have 
located a sunken wreck in the neighbourhood of the Hinder 
Bank ; but it is to be noted that, on the bed of the sea, here and 
elsewhere in what used to be called the ‘‘ German Ocean ” must 
be hundreds of war and pre-war sunken craft. Anyway, no 
report of what was found was made or reached the public ears, 
long- or short-lobed. The Reclaimer duly returned to port, without 
the treasure. The wreck lies in about 20 fathoms of water, and 
tides run strongly, so that divers must wait for slack water. 

White Sea (U.S.S.R.) wrecks (1914-18).—Gold shipments 
and other valuable cargoes are reported to lie in torpedoed 
ships at the bottom of the White Sea. Some attempts at salvage 
were planned in 1930 but nothing further is known. 

Balaclava wrecks on Crimean Coast, Black Sea——In a storm in 
the Black Sea, during the Crimean War, 1854, a new steamer 
(2700 tons) foundered. Salvors went to work on the wreck, in 
1927-28, under the mistaken impression that treasure was 
on the ship, which had been fully insured by the British Govern- 
ment. The naval archives in London are silent on the subject 
of treasure on this or any other wreck. Many of these wrecks 
were cleared out of the fairway by Colonel Gowen of San 
Francisco, about 1889. Syndicates would do well to give these 
wrecks a wide berth. All that the steamer contained was some 
40,000 suits of clothing which have long rotted away. 


“ Skyrox,”” steamer, wrecked off the Mexiddo | 
Reef, near Cape Finisterre (1891).—Bound for 
London, she carried bar silver worth £12,000. 
Diver Angel Erostarbe, in 1896-97, recovered 
fifty-nine bars from a depth of about 29 
fathoms. He blew away the deck with 
dynamite, and left nothing standing higher 
than himself. The deck had collapsed to 
about 18 inches from the cabin floor where 
the treasure was stored. The salvors, Siebe, 
Gorman of London, have in their museum 
a hunting knife, mounted with diamonds, 
valued at £7000, which their diver re- 
covered from the Cadiz, wrecked in 15 
fathoms between Ushant and Moléne. 





MEDITERRANEAN TREASURE WRECKS 


 L’Orient,” a French warship, sunk at the 
Battle of the Nile (1'798).—In 1889 the Aboukir — 
Bay Treasure Recovery Gompany employed three steamers and 
numbers of divers to salve the treasures of this wreck. The 
divers are reported to have raised many articles worth about 
£20,000, but not the gold alleged to be in her. The French 
Government put in a vague claim to the treasure. L’ Orient is said 
to have been freighted with gold pieces worth £600,000, 
and rich plunder from the Church of the Knights of Malta— 
St. John’s of Valetta, taken by Napoleon. The flagship of 
the French Admiral, Brueys, is the goal of the salvors. It 
was reported, in November 1931, that Commander Claude 
Woollard, R.N., had inherited documents from the grandfather 
of the Rev. Spencer Woollard, who was a midshipman on 
H.M.S. Alexander, in action with L’ Orient. The reverend gentleman, 
who is ninety years old, has full records of the battle, details of the 
treasure, and diaries made by the midshipman. The French 
and British Governments have raised no objections to the salvage, 
but the Egyptian Government, as usual, wants a good measure 
of the “‘ dough,” well pressed down and running over, the salvors 
to pay all expenses, of course. A well-known London salvage 
firm has in its museum a rusted sword of.an officer of L’ Orient, 
fished up by a diver in 1890. Commander Woollard plans to 
make an attempt on the wreck. 
179 
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Turkish warships wrecked in Navarino Bay, West Coast of the 
Morea, South of Greece (1827).—Legend has it that ten millions of 
gold and silver lie in the hulks of these battleships (!) sent to the 
bottom by the combined fleets of Britain, France, and Russia. 
The flagship of the Turkish admiral alone is alleged to have 
carried 25 million dollars. Romancers are not at all particular 
about the matter of a million or so in these wrecks. In 1927 the 
Greek Government invited salvage tenders from all nations, to 
pay their own expenses and hand over 33 per cent. of what 
treasure was found, or guarantee the sum of 100,000 dollars. 
I should recommend payment in German marks of the inflation 
period to match the worth of the treasure in the ships. Be it 
noted that no contemporary account of the battle says a word of 
such fantastic or any treasures aboard these ships. ‘ Navarino 
is a dud, and always has been so,” said the late Sir Frederic 
Young in a letter to the author of this book. 


AFRICAN TREASURE WRECKS 


“* St. James,” Portuguese East Indiaman, wrecked off the Cape of 
Good Hope (1586).—She is said to have been bound to Lisbon 
laden with the treasure and rich goods derived from the Portu- 
guese factories and trading stations in India and the East 
Indies. Nothing is known of any attempt at salvage of these 
treasures. 

Madagascar pirate wrecks (eighteenth century).—Legend has it 
that in the days of Queen Anne, when a ship of war was sent 
out to St. Mary’s Island, Madagascar, to bring home pirates 
who had offered to surrender to a proclamation of the Govern- 
ment, and who were also wanted as evidence in the trial of 
Captain Kidd, some of the pirates sunk their ships with treasure, 
fired their houses, and rushed into the bush. Some of these 
things actually occurred, as the records in the British State 
Papers show. In 1925-26, a syndicate sought the aid of 
native divers, who had found old coins, in the attempt to locate 
some of these wrecks ; but very little treasure was fished up, and 
the quest had to be abandoned on financial grounds. There is 
no doubt that the waters around these islands are crowded with 
wreckage, but the difficulty is to locate the golden hulks. 

Spanish galleon wreck beached on Santos (Porto Santos?) Island, 
south of Madeira (circa 1745).—This galleon, said to have been 
laden with gold and silver worth about £600,000, was stranded 
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on the island by her own mutinous crew. A search seems to 
have been made by a Dr. Kennedy of Brooklyn, N.Y., in the 
nineteenth century, with what result is not known. It may be 
observed that in this part of the Atlantic lie the Salvage Islands, 
to which the British Admiralty, in 1813, sent H.M.S. Prometheus, 
Captain Hercules Robinson, to search for a Spanish pirate 
treasure said to have been buried there by a pirate crew in 1804. 
Robinson heard that treasure had been found somewhere on 
these islands by Jose de Lisboa, some years earlier. Neither on 
his first, nor on his second visit, as Admiral Hercules Robinson, 
in 1855, did he find any treasure. 

‘* Hartwell,” East Indiaman, wrecked off Boa Vista, Cape Verde 
Islands (May 24, 1787).—She was homeward bound, laden with 
immense treasures, and is said to have had transferred to her 
holds the treasure of another disabled ship, the Belvedere. Jackson, 
sailor of Liverpool, turned Long John Silver and headed a mutiny 
in order to seize ship and treasures. Jackson is said to have 
tried to murder the first mate, but was made prisoner by Captain 
Fiott. The ship sank, while the fighting to suppress the mutiny 
was going forward, and the survivors were picked up after 
sixteen days in a rowing boat, bound for the West Indies, and 
unsheltered from wind and weather. No attempt at salvage is 
known. 

H.M.S. “‘ Athéntenne,” lost on a reef near Tunis (October 27, 
1806).—This warship was carrying, so it is said, mails and dis- 
patches for the British Mediterranean fleet, and specie valued at 
£100,000, when she was lost on the rocks of Esquerques, and 347 
persons perished. No attempt has been made at salvage. The 
seas are sown with reefs in this region of Northern African 
waters. The ship fell on her beam ends, at 9.30 p.m., while 
going at nine knots. A Danish brig rescued the survivors, but 
could not save the men clinging to wreckage, and the captain, 
Raynsford (R.N.), went down with his ship. 

‘* Alfonso XII.,” Spanish mail steamer, sunk in 27: fathoms off 
Point Gando, Grand Canary.—There were ten boxes of gold, accord- 
ing to one account, each containing £10,000 in Spanish coins, 
and divers fished nine out of the ten, but could not find the tenth, 
Siebe, Gorman & Company of London, say there were seven 
treasure chests, each containing £10,000, and that all were 
recovered by their diver, Alexander Lambert, but they also 
admit that the treasure salved totalled at least £90,000 in gold 
coin, which is discrepant with the statement that only seven 
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treasure chests were in the ship’s magazines, until one learns 
that another diver fished up £20,000. One of the treasure 
chests, with gold coin affixed, is in the firm’s London 
museum. 

** Gambia,” steamer, foundered on a sunken rock near Cape Palmas, 
off the Ivory Coast, West Africa (circa 1878).—Speculators thought 
she had intact a safe containing valuables, and a diver is said 
to have salved 2000 |b. of ivory, but to have died before reaching 
the safe. An expedition set out for Cape Palmas, in 1899, to fish 
up the alleged treasure of gold dust, specie, and ivory. (No news.) 


AUSTRALASIAN TREASURE WRECK 


“© Madagascar,” sailing ship (1853).—She left Melbourne for 
London, in 1853, and was last seen from Port Phillip Heads, 
steering for home. Nothing more was ever heard of the ship, 
aboard which were about £600,000 of Australian gold dust and 
nuggets. Piracy has been suggested, and another theory to 
account for the disappearance of the ship is that she foundered 
with all aboard. Speculators left Sydney, N.S.W., in June 1889, 
to seek her and her treasure, as a wreck discovered about that 
time was supposed to be that of the Madagascar. No report 
was made, so far as one knows, of the result of the expedition. 
Australian newspapers of that date should be consulted. 


U.S.A. TREASURE WRECKS 


“* De Braak,”’ British privateering bark, sunk off Capes of Delaware 
(1798).—This ship, while cruising in the Spanish main, captured 
two Spanish galleons, richly laden with gold and silver, and, on 
the way to England, with one of her prizes, the La Plata in tow, 
she foundered off the Capes of Delaware with all her prizes and 
cargoes, estimated at the value of 900,000 Spanish gold doubloons, 
about £3,000,000 sterling. Another estimate is that the loot was 
worth about £1,500,000. The San Francisco Bulletin, on January 
18, 1882, reported that 40 millions were in the ship. In 1814, 
and later, efforts were made to locate the wreck and fish up the 
treasure. Dr. Pancoast of Philadelphia, in 1877, who was a 
friend of General Ulysses Grant, had some share in a salvage 
effort. In 1887, a new and powerful steam tug, a salvage ship, 
divers, and sixteen men, with steam boilers, batteries of pumps, 
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etc., went to the Gapes. They tried to fish up the treasures, but 
the result was not made known. The salvage ship was the 
William P. Orr. The treasures of the De Braak are said to lie 
in about 9 fathoms of water off Cape Henlopen. 

Wrecks in New York waters between years 1790 and 1927.—Sunken 
ships in these waters, in the last 130 years, are said to have 
goods of imperishable character in their holds, worth about 
£,800,000,000. 

** Central American,’’ American steamship, sunk off Cape Hatteras, 
in a hurricane (September 12, 1857).—A few days out of Havana, 
she ran into a raging storm, and by the irony of things, had safely 
rounded the dreaded Cape Horn, only to perish a few days’ 
distance from her home port. Aboard were many of the forty- 
niners—goldminers returning from California with their swags. 
Says a contemporary account : “‘ Seldom was so large an amount 
of money owned by passengers as in this case . . . men, who the 
day before the storm, had left the port of Havana, with loads of 
gold . . . several reckoned their gold by thousands of dollars.” 
When the storm was at its height and the waves towered above 
the steamer, the fires went out and the bunkers were cut off by 
the inrushing sea. The engines failed, and leaks started, against 
which the pumps, worked by steam from the donkey-engine, 
could make no impression. Water was rising in the hold. The 
forty-niners put much gold dust into their handkerchiefs and in 
belts to bind round their bodies. Other fellows flung gold in 
showers around the cabin in order to be rid of its weight—if the 
ship ...! Full pouches, containing, in some instances, tens of 
thousands of dollars lay untouched on the sofas. Carpet bags 
vomited metal like whisky gulped down fierce throats. One 
passenger, who afterwards escaped, hurled 20,000 dollars about 
the cabin for any who would like to take them, but nobody 
wanted such dangerous ballast. There was said to be on the 
steamer no less than $2,400,000 in gold. The brig Marine of 
Boston, rescued the women and children and forty passengers 
and crew, but the gallant forty-niners went to the bottom when a 
tremendous sea engulfed the steamer. Some of the survivors, 
floating on wreckage, were, after the storm, picked up by the 
bark Ellen. No information available about the precise 
location of the ship or her depth, nor of any attempts at 
salvage. 


1 Two small salvage ships were said to be seeking the De Braak’s treasure in 
September 1932. 
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** Islander,” Canadian steamer from Skagway, wrecked off Douglas 
Island, Alaska (1901).—She is said to have carried a purser’s 
safe containing $500,000 in gold from Klondyke. The safe, 
with a part of the treasure, was located with a steel cage invented 
by Captain W. S. Smith of Milwaukee, in 1904. The wreck lies 
at a depth of 50 fathoms. In 1931 a member of a firm of house 
removers of Portland, Ore., and Seattle, was said to be planning 
the recovery of the “‘ three million dollar treasure in gold dust 
in one safe in the wreck,” and ‘ 400,000” dollars in coin in 
another safe. He hired a diving-bell to go down to the wreck. 
Reports have reached me from previdus salvors asserting that 
part of the treasure has already been fished up by the 
writers. 

** Lexington,” wrecked in New York waters (late eighteenth 
century).—This wreck is said to lie about 220 yards from the 
hulk of H.M.S. Hussar, near Hell Gate, and to have been laden 
with 4000 kg. of fine silver plate, half a ton of gold, and 500,000 
Mexican dollars, which she looted from Vera Cruz. Salvors 
are advised to check carefully the history of this ship before 
embarking on a treasure recovery expedition. 

** Rio Janeiro,” a steamer of 3548 tons wrecked at the entrance of 
San Francisco Bay (February 1901).—Caught in a sudden fog, at 
5.30 a.m., while entering the bay, this steamer struck a hidden 
rock and went to the bottom in twenty minutes! All attempts 
at rescue in the dense fog were a failure, and 128 lives were lost. 
Boats with divers searched around where the steamer sank, but 
do not appear to have located the wreck. A strong ebb tide, 
reinforced by a heavy flow from rain-swelled rivers may have 
washed the wreck farther out to sea from the spot where she 
originally sank. A misleading account says that this steamer 
carried gold, silver, ivory, and jade worth $9,000,000, but Mr. 
H. G. Simpson of Oakland, California, who has made a study 
of the circumstances of this wreck, kindly informs me the cargo 
list shows that she was laden with—among other matters—tin, 
raw silk, hemp, rice, silk goods, tea, sugar, eighty-one cases of 
curios, and eighty-seven packages of Chinese merchandise. 
From the Customs collector at Honolulu there was transmitted 
in this ship the sum of $30,000 in cash ; there were also several 
thousands of dollars in her safe. Salvors will note that they 
may have great difficulty in locating this wreck, and, at the best, 
might easily spend £10,000 in order to recover a very problemat- 
ical £8000. The channel in which this ill-fated ship sank is very 
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narrow, the currents uncertain and irregular, and, in one part, 
the water is 400 feet deep.? 


SouTtH AMERICAN TREASURE WRECKS 


Galleon sunk at Rio de la Plata (1637).—Lies at the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata, Uruguay. This ship, richly laden with silver 
bullion, was sunk by privateers on her way from Peru to Spain. 

“* San Pedro de Alcantara,’ Spanish galleon bound from Lima to 
Cadiz, stranded at Paniche (January 17, 1786).—‘‘ The wind was 
blowing off-shore . . . she carried eight millions of dollars, and 
186 people were drowned. . . . It 1s hoped that a great part 
of the money will be found, otherwise the loss will be felt all over 
Europe.” (Annual Register of 1786.) 

*€ San Pedro de Alcantara,’ Spanish galleon or frigate, blown up or 
sunk in Venezuelan waters (1812)—-One account says this warship 
sank in Cumana Bay (Gulf of Carraco), another version is that 
she sank some miles north on the other side of Araya Peninsula, 
in the Margarita Channel—the twenty-mile wide seaway through 
which ships pass from Venezuela to Europe—between the islands 
of Cubagua and Coche. Her treasure consisted of millions 
intended for the pay of the Spanish garrison in the time of the 
war of Liberation, and of many “ temple,” or church ornaments 
and jewels put aboard to prevent robbery by patriots or Spaniards. 
One version is that the treasure amounted to 1,500,000 dollars, 
or pieces of eight ; another version is that she carried £6,400,000 
in gold doubloons and other treasure aggregating in value from 
£13,400,000 to £14,000,000. The Boston (Mass.) Diving 
Company recovered a few guns and many dollars from a depth 
of 60 feet. A Baltimore concern also tackled the wreck, followed 
by the Venezuelan Government, and, in 1877, by Jacob Lorillard 
of New York. Little or no success attended these efforts. 
This wreck should be a rich prize for a modern salvor, although, 
it may be, the amount of the treasure has been exaggerated. 
British syndicates have also tried their luck in the nineteenth 
century. 

1 About £200,000 in bullion and specie were, in 1932, sucked up by a 
submarine ‘‘ vacuum cleaner”? from the wreck of the liner Colombia, off 
the coast of California. The wreck, in 18 feet of water, was dynamited, but 
the explosion burst the safe and strewed the treasure among the wreckage, 
Divers scooped up the bullion and coins on the sea-floor, and a great siphon 


sucked the treasure to the surface, 98 per cent. of the bullion and g1 per 
cent. of coins being reclaimed. 
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H.M.S. “ Thetis,” wrecked off Cape Frio, in 20 fathoms, to the 
east of Rio de Janeiro (December 1830).—She left Rio for England, 
laden with $810,000 in gold and silver, consigned by merchants 
afraid of pirates. The evening of the second night at sea she was 
lost off Cape Frio. Professor Barlow told the Royal Society of 
London that he thought iron parts of the ship put the compasses 
out of order. She remained a total loss till Captain Dickinson 
in his diving bell salved two-thirds of the treasure. Aboard the 
Lightning, Dickinson made a diving-bell out of two old water- 
tanks of iron, and converted an old fire-engine into an air-pump. 
With these he fished up $712,000 and was awarded one-third 
for salvage by the thrifty British Admiralty of the day. A long 
spar or derrick of remarkable construction, and extending 158 
feet over the side of a cliff, was used to suspend the bell over the 
wreck. Modern salvors may note that the wreck still contains 
treasure valued at $270,000, so that she 1s a prize worth attempt- 
ing. The wreck lies in a bay bounded by granite cliffs. The 
floor of the ocean-bed is made up of grains of mica and quartz, 
which the pressure of the water, acting also on the iron and 
wood of the wreck, has pounded together. The heavy swell has 
also rolled enormous blocks of granite on to the wreck until the 
combined forces of rock and water have compressed sand, wood, 
and iron together, into a concrete from which the gold and 
silver coins have had to be broken out with sledge hammers. 
Even without the aid of the British Admiralty, modern salvors 
ought to make as good a job of the treasure-fishing as did Captain 
Dickinson. 

“* Sakkarah,” steamer of German Kosmos Line, of Hamburg, wrecked 
off island of Huamblin, roo miles south of Chile (April 1902).— 
She left Valparaiso for Hamburg, laden with £80,000 or £150,000 
of specie (accounts vary) consigned by the Chilian government to 
Europe. When she went ashore the passengers and crew were 
saved. Her cargo, of a most valuable character, included £20,000 
worth of nitrate. On May 28, 1902, news came that the s.s. 
Abydos of the same line had gone to her aid and taken off all the 
specie. There is usually great difficulty in floating a large ship 
which goes ashore on west coast of South America, because of 
lack of powerful tugs and salvage facilities ; but specie is very 
seldom lost, when a ship goes ashore, since, being very heavy and 
indestructible, the waves cannot wash it far away and divers can 
nearly always recover it. On June 11, 1902, the steamer Jsis, with 
the specie from the stranded Sakkarah was reported “ badly 
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ashore in the straits of Magellan.”” No news of the salvage of 
the specie from the Jszs. This note is included in my list, because 
of American statement that the specie of the Sakkarah was not 
salved from Huamblin island. Why this well-found liner should 
have gone ashore is not stated, but the circumstances appear 
strange. 


West Inpies’ TREASURE WRECKS 


‘© Santa Margarita,” Spanish galleon, wrecked near Puerto Rico 
(1597).—She sailed from San Domingo, and was driven ashore 
in the Mona Passage, Puerto Rico. Her treasure is said to amount 
to $7,000,000 in gold. A party of students from Hartford (Conn.) 
are said to have hit on the wreck, in 1898, but lacked the experi- 
ence necessary to raise it. Another version says the treasure 
consists of silver in bars and coin, worth about $6,250,000. A 
well-known American diver, Layman, was repairing the cable 
between San Domingo and the Bahamas, when he blundered 
straight into the rotting hulk of the galleon. He marked the 
spot, and later on bought a yacht used by the late Sir Thomas 
Lipton, in the famous contests for the American Cup. Layman 
sailed for the treasure galleon, reached the site, and was then 
smashed up by one of those three-day-long hurricanes which are 
the curse of salvors in these waters, sown with reefs. <A passing 
steamer picked him up, after his yacht had become derelict, and 
he had been forced to abandon the project of fishing for the 
sunken silver. There are many such wrecks on the Bahama reefs 
and around Haiti and San Domingo, or old Hispaniola of the 
Spanish Main. 

““ Good Jesus,’ Spanish galleon bound from the Isthmus of Panama, 
to old Spain (1598).—This ship, laden with about $2,000,000 
in gold and silver was lost on the coast of Panama. 

Spanish galleons in Matanzas Bay, Cuba (1628).—When Admiral 
Pietr Heyn, commanding the Dutch Atlantic fleet, nominally 
fitted out by the Dutch West India Company, chased the Spanish 
galleon flota into Matanzas Bay, in September 1628, he captured 
treasure worth 11,600,000 florins, for which he was made Admiral 
of Holland. The Spanish admiral was beheaded on arrival in 
Spain. Examination of the registers of the Spanish plate fleet, 
suggests that most valuable of the lading—the gold—was dropped 
overboard by the Spaniards during the night. No modern salvors 
have tried to fish up this gold from the waters of the bay, from 
which it is doubtful if the lost gold was ever recovered. 
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Galleons of the ‘° Stlver Shoals ’’ (1643).—This fleet, richly laden 
with silver from Potosi mines, Peru, smashed, in a hurricane, 
on a shoal of rocks near Puerto Plata, Haiti. Phipps salved 
some of the treasure, and Sir John Narbrough, in the reign of 
James II., died of yellow fever, while salving some more of the 
treasure, aboard H.M.S. Foresight. ‘The evidence 1s that Phipps 
and Narbrough did not search more than two galleons, while a 
whole fleet remains to be salved by modern marine treasure- 
hunters. A Massachusetts man found some silver bars in this 
region of the Caribbean, about 1895. I have data and the 
exact location of these galleons, which is at the service of any 
bona fide wrecking corporation or salvors. 

Buccaneers’ Treasure Ships (seventeenth century).—In the 
archipelago de los Canarreos, the old cruising grounds of the 
buccaneers, lie numerous treasure ships, awaiting modern 
salvors. These seas are south of Batabaro, as the old Havana was 
named. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN TREASURE WRECKS 


Spanish Galleons, late seventeenth century, sunk in Campeachy Bay, 
west coast of Yucatan, Mexico (1685).—Campeachy was sacked by 
the British in 1659, and by buccaneers in 1678 and 1685. 
In the latter year, the buccaneers brought into this bay a 
Spanish galleon richly laden with silver and gold, whose crew 
managed to sink her in the bay. In April 1886 a steam submarine, 
invented in Boston (Mass.) to work on old wrecks, in deep 
waters, sailed from Lewis’s wharf, Boston, to the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, where her skipper Captain Grey had plans to fish up 
the cargo of a Spanish ship wrecked in fifty fathoms in 1788. 
The results of this expedition are not known. 

** Golden Gate,” American steamer wrecked on shores of Costa Rica 
(1862).—She was bound from San Francisco to Panama, laden, 
it is said, with £230,000 in gold. An American banker who 
visited the site of the wreck in 1877 says it lies totally submerged 
under the waters of a small bay with sandy shores, on which 
furious breakers roll in from the Pacific. No attempts at salvage 
are known to have taken place. 


ASIAN AND Far EASTERN TREASURE WRECKS 


“* Thunderer,” British steamer lost at the mouth of the Hooghly, 
Calcutta, British India (1860).—She was bound from Calcutta to 
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China, and is said to have had aboard £1,300,000 of treasure 
and gold for California. Nothing known of any salvage 
attempts. 

‘* Phantom,” American ship, wrecked in Chinese waters (?) (1862).— 
She was carrying £2,000,000 in gold from California, and was 
on a voyage from ’Frisco to Hong Kong. 

““ Georges Sand,’ Hamburg bark, wrecked on Pratas Shoals, 
China Sea (1863).—Said to have carried £2,600,000 in Cali- 
fornian gold. 

** America,” U.S. steamer burnt in Yokohama harbour, Japan 
(1871).—She was laden with $1,250,000 in Mexican silver dollars. 
All this treasure was recovered and sent to the Mint at San 
Francisco. 

°° Japan,” U.S. steamer, wrecked 12 miles from Swatow, China 
(1874).—She was carrying $1,500,000 in U.S. “ trade dollars,” 
of which only $300,000 has been fished up. Salvors who attempt 
this wreck should apply for a strong naval guard, as they are in 
the region of the notorious pirates of the South China Seas, Bias 
Bay, etc. ! 

** Christina,” East Indiaman, sunk in China Sea (nineteenth cen- 
tury (?)).—A fishing schooner found a chain cable on a coral reef 
in the China Sea, and a close search brought to light a sextant 
and a chronometer. Not far away lay what looked like lumps 
of lead, but which proved to be “ sycee silver.”” About $150,000 
worth of this silver was fished up from the sea-bed, and the 
schooner’s captain received salvage money from the owners when 
he handed over the treasure. The ship had, two years before, 
been reported “ missing’? on a homeward voyage. 

** Hamilla Mitchell,” sunk in twenty-eight fathoms off Leucoma Rock, 
near Shanghai, China (nineteenth century (?)).—She had £50,000 
in specie aboard and a heavy cargo. Lloyd’s agent was in- 
structed by the underwriters to visit the wreck and inform them 
of the prospects of recovery. He wrote: ‘I consider the 
treasure and cargo as irrecoverably lost, as the water is too deep 
and the position too dangerous for operations.”’ Captain Lodge 
undertook the job of salving the treasure, and enlisted divers 
and gear from Siebe, Gorman of London. Two divers, Ridyard 
and Penk of Liverpool, joined a pilot cutter Maggie at Shanghai 
and started to search the wreck. The cutter could not proceed 
near to the high rocks, so the divers had to use a small boat. 
They dived and searched in depths of from 120 to 160 feet and 
located the wreck. The afterpart, containing the treasure, had 
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rolled into deep water of 26 fathoms. It seemed that when the 
ship struck the reef she rested on a ledge, from which the subse- 
quent gales caused her to part amidships, the aft part rolling into 
deeper water. With great difficulty, Ridyard gained access to 
the treasure-room, where he found dollars lying in heaps, where 
the teredos, or worms, had eaten and riddled the wooden cases. 
Ridyard made four successful trips, and on the last sent up the 
contents of sixty-four boxes of treasure. Then, feeling thirsty, 
he asked Penk to climb to the top of the island and fetch some 
spring water. While Penk was filling the bucket, he gazed round 
the skyline, and to his alarm saw scores of white sails crowding 
over the sea. He rushed back and informed Captain Lodge, 
who found that several hundred Chinese pirate junks were bear- 
ing down on the island. Spies had been watching the salvors 
and had informed the pirate chief. Orders were given at once 
to slip the cables, anchor and chain, and make for the open sea, 
but the wind being light, they were forced to use oars. Ridyard, 
though worn out, pulled with the rest, till a breeze sprung up, 
and under cover of night they reached Shanghai. Owing to the 
authorities’ laxity, the salvors nearly lost life and treasure. They 
recovered £40,000, and the remainder later. Ridyard said he 
could have fished up all the treasure the first time had it not 
been for the interruption caused by the junks. 

‘* Malabar,” steamer bound for China, and wrecked off the Point 
de Galle, Ceylon (February 28, 1860).—This iron ship, with Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros as passengers, had much specie aboard. 
A large part of it has since been recovered by a London firm of 
salvors. 


Chapter VII 
AUSTRALASIA’S HIDDEN GOLD 


Ave lands and waters hold possibilities for the 

adventurous, whether in the shape of wrecks or lost 
mines and hidden hoards. An odd tale of a treasure hunt came 
from Sydney, N.S.W., in October 1929, when boy scouts, playing 
at hiding treasure, accidentally blundered upon a real hoard. 
They were spading up the sand in Sirius Cove, when they lit 
on a vase containing four hundred golden sovereigns, dated not 
later than 1908. Marching to the local police station, the band 
handed over their find and were told that, ifit remained unclaimed, 
it would be handed over to them. The news flew around, and a 
German called at the police station and said that, fearing he would 
be interned at the outbreak of the World War, he had hidden his 
money in the cove. When the war was over, he returned to the 
cache, but, like the sailor of old in a certain park near London, 
he could not find his money. For more than ten years he dug 
and dug in secret, until, a few months before the scouts found 
the gold, he gave up hope and ceased to frequent the cove. 

Another German—this time, a dead man—started out two 
hunters on the trail of a lost gold mine in New Guinea. In 1930, 
an official of the Record Office of the Attorney-General of West 
Australia found a letter and a map among the dead man’s papers 
in official keeping. The letter was translated and found to relate 
to a rich gold mine in mandated Papua, or the former German 
New Guinea. The mine had been found by the German who 
was prospecting in a certain region, and he drew a map which Is 
said exactly to locate the gold. <A syndicate at Perth whipped 
up the funds to finance the search, which was to be made by a 
well-known prospector and a Papuan official. 

Still another treasure chart sent Dr. Herbert Basedow, a 
Central Australian explorer, on a hunt for an Aladdin’s cave in 
the interior, where placer gold in huge quantities is reputed to 
be lying around. As the sceptical theologian said, one may hope 
it is not lying around in another and diplomatic sense. Past 
prospectors who have tried to find this mine have perished at the 
hands of the blacks. A man named Earl, who died about Igo1, 
first sent the story of the cave on its rounds. The doctor is said 
to have a map exactly locating and sketching the cave, which 


lies in the north-west of Central Australia, some 300 miles from 
Igl 
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Alice Springs. Treacherous natives, uncontaminated by civilisa- 
tion, abound in this wild region, which the hunter hopes to reach 
with camels and runabout motor vehicles. It may be remarked 
that tales of huge nuggets in wild places are rather common in 
the back blocks of various Australian states, and some of them 
may have a basis in actual fact. One such story is told of a 
demented prospector found wandering in 1872, in the centre of 
Australia, who said he was the survivor of a party of four men, 
ambushed by blacks near a waterhole, after the four whites had 
cached a monster nugget and other gold dug up in workings in 
a range apparently located about the region of the Macdonell 
Range. His rescuers persuaded him to lead a party back to the 
cache of the nugget, which was under a sandbank on a flat plain. 
A chart showed that an abandoned wagon lay near the cache. 
The party duly found the derelict wagon, but when they lit out 
for the nugget, lo and behold, the hogboy had sent a deluge which 
had turned the cache of the nugget into the middle of a lake ! 

Up in North Island, New Zealand, the wily Maoris, like the 
modern Italians in a street of a fountain in Rome, leave no 
hidden treasure for outsiders to find. Millions of gallons of water 
are thrown up by powerful springs in a lake called Roturua, and 
when visitors throw coins in the water, to appease the gods of the 
lake, as the Maoris suggest, the coins are prevented, by the 
uprush of water, from sinking to the bottom. Eventually, they 
slide into fissures in a rock round the springs, and at the end 
of the season the local Maoris come with a long timber rod, 
down which one fellow slides into the bubbling water, and 
while another fellow, so to speak, holds him by the slack of his 
breeches to prevent the gushing jets from washing him away, 
Number 1, the greasy pole-jack, gropes round in the cracks and 
rakes in the coins. 

Every now and again, some one revives the story of treasures 
hidden in the shores or up the mangrove brakes of the cannibal 
island of Malaita, in the Solomon Islands—where, treasure- 
hunters should note, even the shells of an Australian cruiser 
dropped among the trees after a retreating horde of the cannibal 
hill tribes, for which this island is infamous, have not made them 
‘* good.”” More than one body of adventurers have come to 
grief, hunting for the treasure said to be hidden off one of its 
coves. It may be the legends of Solomon Island gold date from the 
far back day when, as said Lewis Roberts, the London merchant 
in the reign of Charles II. of England: “‘ In the South Seas are 





found the Islands of Solomon, eighteen in number and imagined 
by the Discoverer to be the Land of Ophir, to which Solomon sent 
for his gold. But, in this, he was deceived. The next, the Islands 


of Thieves, are of no account... .” 


Lewis is right !_ Treasure-hunters who set out for the Ladrones, 
Mariannes, or Islands of Thieves to find pirate treasures hidden 
by Davy Jones Thompson, or Bug Thompson of the Never-Never 
Land—as some have done in the past—will surely find they are 
‘of no account.” The bird has not flown, simply because he was 
never there to fly away! Nay, your chances are better if you 
set out for the Philippines to the west, and inquire where one 
Maximilian Rojaz hid the loot of Spanish banks, when he was 
fighting and raiding towns in Luzon under Aguinaldo, the rebel 
chieftain of the Filipinos. Rojaz, with a gang of desperadoes, 
Malays and Filipinos, was tried, at Perth, West Australia, for the 
murder on the high seas of Captain John Riddle, of the schooner 
Ethel, with which they piratically made off, in the year 1900. 
While awaiting execution in the gaol at Perth, Rojaz said he 
was lieutenant to the chieftain Aguinaldo, and had cached more 
than one million Spanish gold dollars which he had looted from 
a bank in a town on Luzon Island. It is surmised that he intended 
to sail in the schooner and dig up the treasure, when fate and 
Nemesis overtook him on the last, long trail. Rojaz was hanged 
without confessing where the gold lay. 

13 


Chapter VIII 
NORTH AMERICA’S ‘MONEY LIGHTS ” 


OME most romantic piratical caches still await the salvor 
in North American waters and the treasure-hunter who 
ventures up one or two remote creeks and backwaters off the 
eastern seaboard. A short time ago, when I was exploring certain 
uncatalogued British naval and Colonial archives of the old 
plantation days, and of the times of Queen Anne and George I., 
I turned up a document, written in quaint and homely English, 
which tells how, about 1719, a naval captain, in the service of 
the old British East India Company, was warring on the fierce 
pirates of all nations, thronging the Eastern waters when, ashore 
at ‘‘ Guzurat,”’ in the province of Bombay, he met an old Portu- 
guese sea captain, one Anthony da Sylvestre, who said he had 
been a seaman on one of the two sloops belonging to infamous 
pirate Blackbeard, the terror of North American waters, in the 
days of Queen Anne of England : 


** He said if I went ashore at the Watering-Place in this 
creek, where the Shipping used most commonly to ride, that 
there the Pyrates had buried considerable sums of money 
in great chests well clamp’d with Iron Plates. As to my 
part, I never was that way, nor much acquainted with any 
that used those Parts. But have made Enquiry, and am 
inform’d there is such a place as ——- ——. [If any Person 
who uses those Parts should think it worth while to dig a 
little way, at the upper End of a small sandy Cove, where it 
is most convenient to land, he would soon find whether the 
Information I had was well grounded. Fronting the landing- 
place are five trees, amongst which, he said, the Money was 
hid. I cannot warrant the Truth of this account; but if I 
was ever to go there, I would by some means or other 
satisfy myself, as it could not be a great deal out of my way. 
If any body should obtain any Benefit by this account, if it 
please God they ever come to England, ’tis to be hoped they 
will remember whence they had this Information. . . .” 


The writer says that his Portuguese informant had been 
brought up by Captain Westerby of Poplar, and talked very good 
English. . . . “He came with two other Portuguese and two 


Dutchmen to take on in the Moors’ service, as many Europeans 
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do.” (Ofcourse, by ‘ Moor ” is meant the service of the ‘“‘ Great 
Mogul of Delhi.’’) 

I have obtained the latest official chart, dated 1928, of the 
area wherein this pirate cache is located, which, on account of 
the undesirable attentions of treasure-hunting crook syndicates, I 
will say is up a lonely creek on the confines of North Carolina, 
off the eastern seaboard of the U.S.A. The chart shows that soft 
and hard sand abut on the shore of the creek to-day, in which, at 
low tide, an average of three feet of water is to be found. About 
all these old and romantic caches are often “ snags ’’ on which, 
metaphorically, and sometimes literally, the treasure-hunter’s 
barque 1s apt to be wrecked. No one has ever found this treasure ; 
but what such a pointer as “‘ the five trees fronting the landing- 
place may be worth” may be guessed in the true and remark- 
able story of the ‘“‘ Hidden Treasure of Montcalm,” to which 
I shall refer later. 

** Blackbeard’s treasure,”’ as to the whereabouts of which only 
the devil and he are said to be cognisant, is another of those 
evergreen legends which sound in ears entranced like the soft 
wind on summer mornings beneath the oaken boughs of the forest 
of Brocieland where Merlin lies buried. Yet, despite the in- 
violable secrecy, there must have been bold folk who braved the 
blue flames and sulphurous smoke and descended into Avernus 
to interview Mephisto alias “ Auld Clootie” ; for how other- 
wise should it be known that the treasure of ‘‘ Barba Azul,” as 
the Spaniards called him, lies to this day beneath the waters in 
the neighbourhood of the Capes of Delaware ? 

Talk of Blackbeard, Teach—native of the godly city of Bristol, 
England, where they built churches out of the money derived from 
slave ships—with the candles lit and burning on. his Christmas- 
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tree whiskers to the awe of that damned, plotting rogue of the 
galley Israel Hands and his tattooed and cheek-slashed cronies, 
and straight there arises from the tomb of Wapping Stairs the 
dolorous wraith of poor Captain Kidd. Though, long ago, he 
expiated the sins of others as well as his own, as he swung in the 
chains at Execution Dock between the flowing of the tides, and 
though my lord Bellomont, Governor of New York and Massa- 
chusetts Bay—as the British State Papers show—found all, or 
nearly all of Kidd’s hidden treasure, yet legend will not let his 
poor ghost be ! 


“*T’d a Bible in my hand, 
When I sail’d, when I sail’d, 
I’d a Bible in my hand, when I sail’d, 
I’d a Bible in my hand, 
By my father’s great command, 
And sunk it in the sand, when I sail’d, when I sail’d. 


“I'd ninety bars of gold, as I sail’d, 
As I sail’d, 
I'd ninety bars of gold as I sail’d, 
I’d ninety bars of gold, 
And dollars manifold, 
With riches uncontrolled, 
As I sail’d ...!” 
(Ballad of William Kidd.) 


Winking, leering legend, which laughs at State archives, will 
have it that Kidd was chased up the Hudson River by a man- 
o’-war, and that the pirates, finding they could not get away, sank 
ship and fled ashore, to bury the treasure at the foot of the Dunder- 
bergh Mountain. There 1s the tale of Abner Stout, carpenter, 
and Mary his wife, natives of the seaside hamlet of New Jersey. 
One night when the full moon shone, and the land breeze blew off 
shore, Abner and Mary, walking hand in hand on the beach, 
saw a rakish schooner, long, black, with the Jolly Roger at her 
peak, anchored in a lone bay where no ships ever came. They 
hid behind bushes and watched events. Soon a long-boat pushed 
off on the “‘ moony tides,” and a picturesque crew of cut-throats, 
with caps of Liberty on their heads, gold earrings in their ears, 
and cutlasses and pistols galore, bent to the oars, while a tall, 
burly.fellow in a tricorne hat, standing in the stern, directed them 
where to land. 

‘Yo, ho, heave ho, with the rum below ! ” sang these bright 
lads, as their keel grated on the beach—at least, they would 
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have sung such a stave had not the fierce black eyes of the fellow 
in the stern made the proceeding highly dangerous. The tall 
fellow lightly jumped out, leaving one seaman in the boat, while 
the rest followed him to a pine tree, some yards upshore. Putting 
his broad back against the pine, the pirate chief gazed up at a 
lone star shining unabashed by the bright moon. Keeping his 
eyes on the star, he stepped back ten or twelve paces, stopped, 
rammed the butt of his musket on the sand, right about turned, 
strode fifteen paces forward, rammed his musket again on the 
ground, and summoned his men with a low whistle. Up they 
came running and panting, and spade and pick went to work to 
throw up the earth round a deep hole. Then, wiping the sweat 
from their foreheads, they returned to the boat, to stagger back 
over the shingle with a massive sea chest, locked and barred with 
brassy bands studded with big nuts, brimming—an you had 
looked within—with moidores, rix dollars, sequins, Arabian gold 
from the East Indies, écus, pieces of eight, and bright doubloons. 
The chest was dumped into the hole, the black spot was tipped 
to a young seaman who was promptly slain and pitched on to the 
chest to act as hogboy for ever and a day, the hole filled up, 
and the surroundings carefully ‘‘ camouflaged ”’ with bushes and 
weeds. 

All superfluous earth was thrown into the sea, and the pirates 
retired to the boat, rowed out to the rakish schooner, and sailed 
away over the piratical New England main, leaving a “‘ dis- 
contented ghost ”’ to “ stalk nightly on his lonely post.” 

Three nights later, guileless Abner Stout, and timid, pretty 
Mary, who whispered of “‘ charnels when the moon at full gilds 
skeleton and skull,’? came back to locate that cache. Alack, 
they couldn’t find the right lone star—there were more of them 
in the sky that night—or, perhaps, it was the length of their 
paces that was at fault. No treasure chest blunted mattock, 
spade, or pick that night, nor on succeeding nights when he 
dug and dug and looked nervously over his shoulder for the lurking 
hogboy’s death’s head and bony hands. Abner grew cold feet, 
and then he decided to turn the hunt over to a co-operative 
enterprise, on the basis of dividends all round. But his neigh- 
bours finally resolved themselves into a committee meeting and 
wound up the undertaking, with no dividend declared. 

Screecher’s Hole, Cape Cod, is the charming home of a 
similar myth. Here, some pirate unknown, in search of a goblin 
to guard a cache, captured Hannah and “ did her in,” and so, 
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at night, off Cape Cod, you still may hear her screams come over 
the salt water to the shore. ... 


‘“* They lifted long, they lifted well, 
Ingots of gold and silver bars, 
And silken plunder from wild, wild wars, 
But where they laid them, no man can tell, 
Though known to a thousand stars.” 
(James H. Morse.) 


There is the Isle of Yellow Sands, exact location doubtful, 
where, say Indians, are vast treasures hidden on shores with 
shining yellow sands ; but the guardian spirit of the island will 
not permit any to carry the treasures away. Many years ago, 
some sailors driven by hurricanes and raging seas landed on the 
island, loaded themselves with gold and jewels, and were about 
to depart, when a gigantic spirit strode into the water, and in a 
voice of thunder bade them. bring the loot back, or abide the 
terrible consequences. As the Indians said to treasure-hunters 
disposed to risk the appearance of Boanerges of the Burning 
Strand : 


‘“* Listen, white man, go not there, 
Unseen spirits stalk the air, 
Ravenous birds their influence lend, 
Snakes defy and kites defend. 
Touch, then, not the guarded lands 
Of the Isle of Yellow Sands ! ” 


Albeit, though the ghost of Teach Blackbeard not the most 
hardened occultist will rouse from hell, and none will ungrave 
again the body of Francis Drake from the sea-bed off Nombre de 
Dios where the thunderous Pacific combers shout his eternal 
threnody, yet will they not let rest the miserable spirit of Captain 
Kidd! In the fall of 1931, New York newspapers told how a 
descendant of a landscape gardener, Frederick Low Olmsted, is 
preparing to claim treasure the right to. which his ancestor had 
failed to make good in law. Once more is heard talk of the 
millions which Captain Kidd is alleged to have hidden on Deer 
Island, along the Penobscot River—a name out of the very heart 
of old-time piratical treasure romance. Olmsted said he was a 
descendant of one Cotton Mather Olmsted, an Indian trader 
who, about 1705, and possibly earlier, owned Deer Island. 
About 1810, a part of Deer Island was sold to Jacques Cartier, 
a French-Canadian trapper or fur trader employed by the famous 
John Jacob Astor. Olmsted says that Cartier dug up in Deer 
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Island treasure buried there by Kidd, and that the knowledge 
of the find came to him in 1892, when he saw on a rock on the 
island a cross, beneath which he started to dig. He presently 
came on a rectangular hole—there are features in this story 
similar to that of the Casco Bay cache, to which I shall refer later 
on—with traces of boltheads, indicating that a chest had lain 
there in the long, long ago. Olmsted, bitten by the gold bug 
which accompanies the hogboy on his rounds, thought of adver- 
tising for such a treasure chest, which, he believed, might have 
been sold among the Astor effects in the mansion which once 
stood on the site of the present palatial Waldorf Hotel, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

In an unlucky moment the chest turned up, and, of course, 
was found to fit the hole on Deer Island. Also, so runs the story, 
on the lid of the chest were carved the initials ‘‘ W. K.’’, which, 
naturally, could be none other than those of Captain William 
Kidd, swung off at Execution Dock, in the days of Queen Anne. 
Olmsted’s activities were redoubled. He found that from the 
London firm of Roderick Streeter, old Jacob Astor had received 
£50,000 “advances on old French and Spanish gold coins,” 
which could be none other than pieces of eight and doubloons 
from Madagascar. (Why, however, not advances on “ Arabian 
gold,”’ which would better fit Kidd’s case ?) 

The gold bug had done his fell work, and the hogboy was 
well pleased. Mr. Olmsted goes to law. He claims principal 
and interest on $1,300,000 from the year 1801. He loses the 
action, but that has not deterred others from setting out to Deer’s 
Island to find Kidd’s hidden treasure, and their picks are said 
to have turned up old tarnished Spanish doubloons, either dropped 
out of the bottom of the breeches pocket of some blasphemous 
buccaneer who had had a row with his donah in arrears with 
her needlework, or washed up from the timbers of some sunken 
ship, numbers of which are said to lie in the seas hereabouts. 

As well look for the hidden treasure of that piratical, scoun- 
drelly contemporary of Captain Kidd, Captain Knott, master of 
a ship, who told old Spotswood, Governor of Virginia, that a parcel 
of pirates, about the year 1722, had taken passage in his ship for 
England, saying they were seeking work or trading. They gave 
him and his men valuable presents for a passage, and Knott 
forced his men to give them up, as well as the pirates, who were 
tried, and four hanged and swung in chains. As Spotswood sent 
out Captain Maynard, R.N., who beat up and killed Blackbeard, 
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it is not unlikely that the said pirates were associates of Teach’s 
merry men. | 

The United States shores of the Bay of Fundy, particularly 
around Maine, are noted for pirate caches. Many old gold coins, 
found on Richmond’s Island, near Portland, Me., on May 11, 
1855, revived a rumour that, in a former day, great quantities 
of money were buried in the soil of that and other islands in the 
region. Ever since buccaneers and pirates are alleged to have 
frequented the coast, treasure-hunters have sought the gold. 
The coins were found buried in a pot of beautiful globular shape, 
resembling a lantern-globe, holding a quart, a foot under the soil 
on a slope of land gradually descending north-west to the shore. 
Traces were found of the site of a building, but the place had not 
been ploughed in the memory of the generation of 1855. There 
were twenty-one gold pieces, and thirty-one silver pieces of the 
times of Elizabeth of England, James I., Charles I., ‘ silver and 
ten gold pieces of the time of James I[.,”’ Scotch gold coins of 
James VI., and James I. of England. 

The treasure included a ring—wedding signet—of fine gold, 
with an ornamented border, and in the centre the letters 
““G.V.,” a cord threading the initials, a tie at the top, and a 
love-knot at the bottom. Inside were engraved the words 
** United,” and “ Death only partes,” with a figure of two united 
hearts. Who “ G.V.” was, none knew. The value of the money 
was some $100, the silver was tarnished, but not the gold. The 
find revived memories of an old romance. One man thought 
the hidden gold ring was linked in some way with the fate of 
Walter Bagnall, the first settler of Richmond’s Island, who was 
killed by Indians on October 3, 1631. In the following year 
an expedition was fitted out at Boston and Piscatagua to chase 
Dixy Bull, a pirate who had ravaged Pemaquid and plundered 
ships. On their return, the members of the expedition stopped 
at Richmond’s Island and hanged Black Will, an Indian who 
had been concerned in the murder of Bagnall. Perhaps the coins 
had belonged to Bagnall, and had been hidden by his servant, by 
the Indians or by Black Will, and remained in the soil till 1856. 
It may be that the money had been received by Bagnall from 
some of the rovers on the coast—a coast where Puritanical and 
Quaker headmen, on the principle of what is not too hot is not 
too heavy, for years traded with pirates and sheltered them for 
value received in Arabian gold or Indian silks. Bagnall has, 
it may be, hidden all the treasure in that globe. 
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The Public Ledger of Philadelphia tells, under date of June 16, 
1886, a piquant story of a man who found a hidden treasure : 


‘* Peter Herdic, once known as the Williamsport lumber 
king, received a contract, a year ago, to supply Huntingdon, 
Pa., with water. Yesterday, in the afternoon, his men were 
excavating at the new reservoir, at the head of Fifth Street, 
when, at a depth of about 8 feet from the surface, J. D. 
McClain, Herdic’s foreman, discovered an earthen pot, 
securely sealed, and filled to the brim with Mexican and 
American gold and silver coins of ancient date. McC. 
refuses to make public the amount the pot contained, but 
his friends say it is several thousands of dollars. As soon 
as the discovery was made known, Mr. Herdic promptly 
put in a claim on the ground that the treasure was found on 
his property, while McC. insists that it is under the common 
law of treasure trove. Mrs. Christina Colestock is another 
claimant. Her deceased husband sold the land to Herdic, 
and she alleges that the money was buried by Colestock, 
years ago, for safe-keeping. All parties are employing 
counsel, and the ownership of the contents of the pot will be 
tested in Court.” 


Clearly, in this nineteenth-century version of one of Aisop’s 
fables, Mr. McClain and the others may have wished that the 
pot had stayed in the ground. 

Another story of alluring treasure which I have not been able 
to trace to its source—I should be grateful to any reader who can 
tell me in what magazine, book, or journal he or she has seen this 
story—has reached me from two quarters—one, a rather credulous 
veteran treasure-hunter who has been bitten most viciously by 
gold bugs, and the other, a young fellow in a Middle-Western 
state who says he has two aged parents to be aided out of the 
proceeds, provided some one puts up the preliminary capital for 
the search. The veteran treasure-hunter’s version is that near 
Montreal, Canada, a ‘‘ bandit” hid much treasure, on the top 
of a rock which beetles o’er its base in imitation of Shakespeare’s 
famous cliff at Dover. The rock, thus, is considerably bigger at 
its summit than at its base. Young America’s story is about a 
pirate on the Spanish Main : 


‘“« , .. who captured many homeward-bound vessels, 
till his plunder was so great that British gunboats took a 
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hand in the game. Becomeing hard pressed, the pirate 
collected all his loot, and sailed off up the coast, comeing to 
a harbor with a large rock in it, he anchored and proteeded 
to transfer all his loot to the top of the rock, it takeing him 
a day and a moonlight night to get it all up. He had on 
board an Indian who knew a secret trail to the top of this 
rock. He then sailed away and never returned. Many 
tried to scale the rock, but oweing to the top being larger 
than the bottom they failed. . . . I have checked up on 
this story and find it tallies with the known facts. I have the 
location ect (sic) of this rock, will say it is about 500 feet 
high. This rock lies on the eastern coast of America. . . . I 
want to find a partner somewhere as soon as I can.”’ 


I asked Young America to tell me where he had read this 
convincing story of a Red(?) Indian aboard a pirate ship on the 
Spanish Main. He did not reply. There is a treasure-hunting 
syndicate ring about this romance, probably of none too fragrant 
memory. 

The buried treasure of Jean Lafitte, the famous “‘ pirate of 
the Gulf,” has never been found, except for a small part, though 
modern Americans have hunted high and low for it in every creek 
and inlet of the Gulf of Mexico or creeks of Barataria, near New 
Orleans, the old haunt of the pirate brothers Lafitte. A few years 
ago, Captain M. Hargruder set out from Galveston, Texas, with 
an expedition consisting of a geologist, mining and civil engineers, 
and a corps of labourers. His father had been associated with 
Lafitte, and Captain Hargruder himself had found old charts 
with strange markings which he believed held the clues to the lost 
caches. He easily raised a capital of $25,000, since some of Lafitte’s 
hidden treasure had already been found. It is supposed that the 
bulk of the treasure amounts to many millions of dollars., It is 
not known that the Hargruder syndicate found the hidden 
treasure. 

In North America the tradition is very widely spread that 
Jean Lafitte, when governor of Texas, in 1778, captured Spanish- 
American plazas (towns) full of gold and plate, which lgot he 
buried in the Isla Grand Terre, in the Bay of Barataria, Louisiana, 
and in certain spots on the coast between Pensacola, Florida, and 
Yucatan. On Cape Delaware, alone, Lafitte is said to have 
hidden ingots valued at 25 million dollars. A few years ago, 
certain American newspapers said that, by a radio locator, effec- 
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tive to a depth of g feet, a hunter had found a wooden keg of metal 
loot oh the beach of the Gulf of Mexico, and treasure hidden by 
Lafitte at the base of an oak tree. 

Tales of lost gold mines, in the wilder Western states of 
America, while not, perhaps, strictly germane to our subject, 
have attracted generations of treasure-hunting adventurers. 
There is the “‘ Peg Leg Mine,” dating back to the days of the 
famous forty-niners of Bret Harte. The story runs that an 
adventurer with a wooden leg—a Long John Silver of Arizona— 
some years back was lost in the Gila desert, when he climbed 
to the top of an isolated mound to get his bearings. He looked 
down on the ground and picked up what he thought, at first, 
were black pebbles, but which he presently recognised to be what 
old prospectors call “‘ tellurian gold.”” The Peg Leg man went 
on his way. Before many hours, the heat of the burning sun on 
lone and level sands engendered such a raging thirst that he would 
have given all the pebbles of gold for a drink of water. Many 
hours later he became insane, and with his tongue blackened with 
thirst and his throat burned to ashes, he was picked up on the 
lone trail by passing mule-skinners about the year 1836. 

Back in a hospital of a western township, he lay in delirium, 
babbling of a gold hill, and died without revealing the secret of 
the treasure. Old prospectors and treasure-hunters, accordingly, 
nicknamed the cache the “‘ Peg Leg Mine.’”? I have been 
informed of an interesting sequel to the story. When the South 
Pacific Railroad was under construction, an Indian woman one 
day staggered into a construction camp at Yuma, her tongue 
lolling out. The railroad gang gave her water and food. When 
she recovered she showed them black pebbles with a glint of 
gold. 

** Take us where you got them pebbles,” said one old-timer. 

‘““ No, me not going back. You can go see for yourselves, if 
you like. They came from over there,” said the woman, pointing 
to the north. It has been surmised that the location of the Peg 
Line mound may be somewhere in the Gila desert, or west of the 
Rio Colorado. 

Another variant is that Peg Leg Smith found black gold? 


1 Grizzled old grubstakers around Coloradan camp fires say Smith broke 
his heart, on a subsequent expedition to find the mystic gold buttes, when 
Indians decamped with his supplies, in the days of the 1847 old-timers. Later, 
an Indian on Warner’s Ranch is said to have found the buttes, but was killed 
in a brawl at cards. Many are the hunters who have left their bones to 
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pebbles on top of two black buttes isolated in the midst of 
mountains near the Rio Colorado. He said that nuggets of pure 
gold were lavishly sprinkled over the top of the rocks. “‘ Most 
people in San Diego, Cal., consider this story a myth,”’ says Mr. 
E. F. Parmelee of the San Diego Union Newspaper, in a letter to 
me. On the other hand, a certain veteran treasure-hunter one 
knows is confident the Peg Leg Mine lies somewhere in the San 
Bernardino range, across the Mojave Desert. 

Death Valley, California, another Dantean Inferno region, is 
reputed to contain some of the richest lost gold mines in the world, 
among which is the Breyfogle Mine, right out in the middle of a 
parched desert which no one has trailed across, save a certain 
Death Valley Scotty, a prospector who is said to have piled up a 
large fortune from some such mysterious source. Men who tried 
to follow Scott merely left their bones to be picked clean by the 
coyotes. Around 1854 a certain Jacob Breyfogle lost his horse 
and kit while crossing Death Valley. He rode on Shank’s 
mare, a few wild fruits and roots in his poke, and a little bitter 
water in an old boot. It was his luck to blunder on a ledge of red 
quartz sparkling with chiaspas of gold, as the Quiche Indians say. 
Breyfogle put some specimens in his wallet and lit out for an out- 
post at the’ other side of the wilderness. Days afterwards, his 
memory gone, he was picked up, by stock riders, the gold still in 
his bag. He never recalled where he had found the red quartz 
ledge and died while hunting for it. 

The Pryor mountains of Montana hold the secret of another 
lost gold mine whose discoverers were killed by Indians. One 
veteran—Alonzo P..Hart, who served in the American War of 
Union—died in 1928 without disclosing the location of this mine 
which he said he had again found. The lost Padre Gold Mine 
cropped up in very romantic fashion in the Californian press, in 
1930, when Annie Rose, a girl gold prospector, said she had found, 
in a lone canyon of the Tehachapi mountains, sixty miles from 
Los Angeles, a grave with four human skeletons, including one of 
a boy. This is the clue for which she had been seeking, since it 
indicates that somewhere near lies the mine for which she hunted 


bleach in the Gila desert, hunting for the Peg Leg gold. The last man to 
blunder on the black nuggets was a lone prospector, who tramped footsore into 
Yuma in 1904. He said he found “ cartloads of them ”’ while sheltering in 
a gulch all night from a sandstorm, but deemed them to be iron pyrites (fool’s 
gold). The Peg Leg Smith gold mountain may be on the south-east shore 
of the Saltona Sea, Colorado. 
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day and night for twenty years. Old “‘ Doc Bragg,” a “‘ waster ” 
of Los Angeles, left her the clue and the story, according to which, 
about 1870, he and four other men started out to prospect the mine 
which had been found by Indians, whose chief instructed Bragg 
in the business. Bragg had won about £160,000 worth of gold, 
when there came on the scene a Wild West “‘ Deadwood Dick ” 
type of blood-and-thunder character, named Broncho Charlie, 
who pursued the trade of cattle-thief. Broncho Charlie, alias 
Reilly, found no one at home, and proceeded to claim the mine 
by waiting for the return of the prospectors, a revolver handy as 
he crouched behind the mealie bags. There was a rare shooting 
up, and after a fine close-up, in which Bragg was seen making an 
exit to Los Angeles, mourning the sudden death of three Mexicans, 
an agéd Indian, and a boy, who lay on the ground weltering in 
their gore, the star movie actor, Broncho Charlie, first counted up 
the takings, and then moved down the trail after ‘ Doc Bragg,” 
who reached there first. Broncho, unluckily, became involved in 
a slight altercation three nights later im a saloon, and not being 
as quick as he usually was on the trigger, the subsequent proceed- 
ings interested him no more. 

Years later, ““ Doc Bragg,” having first killed his own and 
perhaps other folk’s fatted calves and steers, lay dying in Los 
Angeles General Infirmary, while by his side sat Annie Rose, who 
had befriended the old chap, and who heard from him what clues 
he had to the location of the lost mine. My latest information is 
that Miss Rose is night and day, early and late, exploring the 
canyon hoping to light on the Padre Gold Mine, and she has my 
good wishes for the success of her quest. 

In the old days, on this western frontier, the Spaniards are 
known to have worked numbers of rich gold mines, especially on 


-the borders of New Mexico, which have become lost in the mists 
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of ages. One such mine is said to be located in the Guadelupe 
mountains on the wéstern frontiers of Texas. A rising of Apache 
Indians in 1860 drove the Spaniards away, but, before departing, 
they carefully obliterated all traces of the workings. One old 
New Mexico miner is said to have found this mine, and to have 
made several burro journeys into the wilds, each time returning 
with loads of gold. 

“I guess, boys, I know of a cave in that ’ere canyon where you 
kin load ten burros and leave lots more,” he said in a saloon of 
a mining town. But he died without revealing the location of 
the mine. 

Another species of buried treasure—not, of course, peculiar to 
America—lies in caches attributed to gangsters. In August 1930, 
State investigators got on the trail of boxes of buried jewels to 
which the clues were found in a strong box left by Jack Zuta, a 
criminal who was murdered by rivals at a dance hall. Thirty 
thousand pounds worth of such jewellery, derived from street 
robberies, were said to have been so buried. Says an American 
correspondent of mine, very kindly : 


“For your information I will say there is a treasure of 
about $25,000 in jewels hidden at the foot of an oak tree 
between two large roots about six miles east of J——, 
Missouri, U.S.A. It was hidden by bandits who robbed a 
jewellery store and were unable to find it afterwards. It 
was told in a confession of one of the bandits, the name of 
which I do not remember. An account of his life in crime 
was published in 1927, through a newspaper syndicate, and 
the Des Moines Capital Newspaper carried the story. This is 
in a different part of the world from most hidden treasures, 
and might be of interest to your readers.” 


The bogle of the treasure mound was up to his tricks again, in 
March 1930, when Edward Tessendorf, ploughing on his farm 
near Crystal Lake, Illinois, unearthed a beautiful stone like unto 
the famous diamonds of Ind and Golconda. A local jeweller, so 
Tessendorf told his wife, said it was worth thousands of dollars ; 
but cracksmen visited the farmhouse one night and made off with 
the priceless jewel, leaving the farmer to tell his incredulous wife 
that a Chicago gem expert assured him the gem was a worthless 


crystal. 
Yea, the lure of hidden treasure, as the saga poet said ages 
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ago in hall when our rude Teutonic forefathers were ploughing 
the treeless steppes of old Europe, will ever draw men on to break 
in and steal, or dig and delve in ghostly treasure mounds. It will 
draw them on to seek dream islands in the Pacific, as it did Mr. 
Matthew Bramley, a wealthy contractor, who sailed, in 1929, in 
the good ship Peary from Boston, Mass., in quest of a “‘ Dream 
Island ’” he had seen in a vision and actually glimpsed from an 
airplane. It will draw them as it did Captain William Small, 
fish and game warden of New Jersey, and native of Merseyside, 
England, who in the days of his youth, in 1906, crossed the 
Atlantic in a small ketch with one companion in search of a 
pirate’s treasure. ‘‘ Before I had time to look for it I had to 
return to England, but I'll have a shot another day.” 


‘It draws you where the good winds blow, 
Where the unfading meadows are, 
It draws you, draws you, night and day, 
Over the hills and far away.” 

In that romantic part of the British Empire situated around the 
old world Bay of Fundy, and on the eastern coast of Nova Scotia, 
are located some of the world’s most mysterious treasure caches. 
Casco Island, on the extreme tip of New Brunswick, has a romantic 
story attached to one of its lonely creeks. It is said that when the 
reformed buccaneer and cheating pirate, Sir Henry Morgan, 
became Deputy-Governor of Jamaica, in the days of Charles II., 
he so harried his old friends that they hastened to hide their 
treasures in lone bays on the North Atlantic coast. However that 
may be, a mysterious schooner, about 1912, dropped anchor in 
one of the coves of Campobello Island, opposite Eastport on Passa- 
maquoddy Bay. She carried no cargo, and had no apparent 
business in the neighbourhood, so the Customs officers, suspecting 
that she might be a smuggler, kept watch on her. 

Two nights after her arrival in the bay, she was seen to slip 
her anchor and go up to Casco Island, the Customs officers 
following her in a small boat. The crew went ashore carrying 
picks and shovels. The officers are said not to have interfered 
with her, but to have departed, convinced the men were not 
smugglers. Next day, the schooner had vanished, and was never 
seen more. A month or so later, fishermen who landed on Casco 
Island found a newly dug hole in the soil, large enough to admit 
an average-sized frame-house, such as is or used to be common 
in those parts. Signs seemed to show that some large object, 
perhaps a treasure-chest, had been lifted out of the hole. There 
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is no reason to think it was a barrel of unprohibited rum, or a keg 
of speakeasy whisky, since these were the days before the Volstead 
Act. 

The brains of University professors and the skill of the cleverest 
engineers have been baffled by the mystery of the “‘ Money Pits ” 
of Nova Scotia, on secluded Mahone Bay, near Lunenburg. Three 
young men, in the early part of last century, landed in this lone 
bay and explored a grove of fine old oaks. They found a clearing 
in the middle of which was a large and magnificent oak scarred 
and blazed with an axe. A rough derrick seemed once to have 
been attached to a lower limb, which had been sawn off, and there 
were signs that tackle and a block had been used. Under the tree, 
a large circular depression had been made in a bygone day. It 
was low tide, and, hunting around in the cove, the men discovered 
a ring bolt, part of an ancient mooring-place. Undeterred by the 
superstitions of the local folk, who swore that at nights eerie lights 
burned in this cove, and sinister ghosts of tricorned, pigtailed 
sailors walked around brandishing spectral “ cutlashes,”’ the men 
dug down into the clearing under the old oak, and found a shaft 
in which they could discern the work of other picks and shovels. 

Twenty or so feet deep they uncovered planking, and ten feet 
below that found a timber bulkhead. Many attempts have been 
made to solve the mystery, and many are the letters of inquiry 
about this cache which have been addressed to me from all over 
the States. The most scientific investigation was made in the 
twentieth century, when a syndicate spent a lot of money in 
sinking twenty shafts in a ring around the “ Money Pits,” and 
boring a network of tunnels. ‘The workings were shored up with 
tons of timber, while dynamite blasted the excavations deeper 
and deeper. About one hundred and thirty feet below, the drills 
bit a piece of iron, past which the encasing pipe could not be 
driven. An operator inserted a small auger in the borer, and 
thirty-three feet below the obstacle it struck a layer of cement, 
eight inches thick, covering oak. Under that seemed to be some 
soft metal, and the drill brought up a bit of parchment with the 
syllable ‘“‘ wi” written on itin ink. There is some dispute, how- 
ever, as to whether writing actually was on this sheepskin fragment, 
which does not appear to have been preserved. But do what they 
might, the salvors could not make the soft metal—gold ?—stick to 
the auger. 

It was supposed that the layers of planking were treasure- 
chests—but the fact was not proved—although it is stated that the 
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borers encountered seven casks in the workings. Now, although 
the old buccaneers of the Tortugas and old Hispaniola are known 
to have constructed galleries and tunnels in some of their haunts 
on those islands in the Caribbean, it is astounding that any pirates 
so far up on this part of the American coast, much out of the track 
of the galleons of the Spanish Main, should have gone the length 
of digging a hole more than one hundred and sixty feet deep and 
connecting it with the sea by an underground passage, guarded 
with layers of cement and timber ! 

One may ask—had the mysterious tunnels anything to do with 
the old French settlers, or were they connected with the British 
loyalists in the days of the American Revolution ? The finding of 
a coin dated 1713, in this spot, suggests that the mystery should be 
dated considerably later than the days of Morgan, L’Olonnois, 
and “‘ Barty ’’ Sharp, the true buccaneers. 

An old Bay of Fundy fisherman or sailor, who was a member 
of an expedition on Oak Island in 1890, says that a heavy trea- 
sure-chest was brought to light—‘ Kidd’s,” says he, of course !— 
and found to hold rum, which the searchers drank all up. Itisa 
fact, too, that the old time pirates and illegal traders of the Colonial 
days, buried spices, rum and whisky, cloths, etc. But one cannot 
help asking if all this prodigious engineering work, with the 
primitive tools available in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, was merely for the purpose of hiding a few 
casks of rum, and bales of duds? 

In the summer of 1910 the Bold Wrecking and Salvage Asso- 
ciation of New York are said to have found, in preliminary pros- 
pecting, cement at a depth of 170 feet, which they agreed was put 
there by some who buried the alleged treasure. In the previous 
year, it is stated that an antiquated piece of silver plate and an 
old chain were found on Oak Island. When a later attempt was 
made by a Wisconsin University professor, aided by Captain John 
Welling, with his steam dredger, a high tide rushed in and over- 
whelmed the coffer dam. Are we, then, to wait till some ancient 
‘ yren-bound ”’ coffer, perchance now in the lumber room of some 
English manor house, give the clue to the solution of the riddle of 
the “‘ Money Pits ” of Oak Island ? 

These Arcadian scenes, along the shores and up the lone coves 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where, as his axe rings on the 
bole of some giant tree of the forest, the woodsman hears naught 
save the dashings of the foaming cascade, or the murmurous 
sounds of some colonnaded stream coming afar up the aisles of 
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the umbrageous woods, have been the happy hunting grounds of 
the seekers after mysterious caches. An old man, living in a 
Nova Scotian village, told a queer story about a party of treasure- 
hunters who, on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, found and dug 
up a chest of gold, and were in the act of hauling it out of the hole, 
when they became the victims of a retrocognitive day-dream. A 
mist arose and covered the main, and a ship of antique form 
loomed out of the shadows. A boat put off, rowed by sailors of an 
earlier day—dressed in the garb of 1715 or so—and, when one 
of the shore party cried out in terror, lo, the ship vanished, and 
an empty hole gaped where the treasure-chest had been ! 

There is also a story, laid in the year 1783, when a number of 
British loyalists crossed the border from the States into Arcadian 
New Brunswick to where a fort, and a few wooden cabins of stores 
and fishermen’s huts, stood in clearings on the edges of deep and 
virgin woods, stretching back illimitable from wild and lonely 
shores. A Major Gilbert Studholm, Commandant of Fort Howe, 
N.B., then gave up a military career and retired into the wilder- 
ness, forty miles away, to settle on his seven or eight thousand 
acres of virgin forest land on the strand of Kennebaccasis River. 
He put up a rough log house on a hill overlooking the woods and 
was the only pioneer for many miles around. The major was a 
stern old fellow of the older military regime, and had no wife or 
child. When he died, he ordered that his remains should be 
buried on the highest peak of the hills on the north side of the 
valley, in his own land. Close by stood his house, but the 
location of the grave was never marked, and soon became 
unknown. 

It stood in the middle of a sombre grove of big, tall trees, 
reached by a bridle path running across an open field into an 
avenue over-arched by deep green trees. The place became a 
lover’s walk, and some amiable person put up a belvedere in the 
middle of the mystic grove, where abandoned fellows and goo-goo 
maidens might rest after their hard labours, blunting a good knife 
by carving unnecessary double initials and dates on the smooth 
trunks of noble trees. Down below in the valley, folks’ imagina- 
tions began to work. When the logs crackled in the ingle-nook, 
and the flames intermittently rose and sank, projecting ghastly 
shadows on the timbered walls on windy eves in winter, a cheerily 
shuddering gaffer would put the wind up the younkers by peering 
all round the room into the shadows and corners, and whispering 
about a certain red-coated old gent. with epaulets, “‘ a-ridin’ a 
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favr’it hoss at hell’s gallop at windy corner on the highway near 
the old house,”’ whilom the hoofs of the viewless steed made no 
drumming sound on the turf or in the misty solitudes of the 
woods. 

** In my day,” said the gaffer, ‘‘ there was a small chest of iron 
or hardwood, as stood in the major’s room. It was locked and 
padlocked for years on end, and so darned heavy that the old 
housekeeper could not lift it to shake it to see what might be 
inside. The old major never left the keys lying around, either. 
There must ha’ been thousands of gold and silver dollars in that 
there chest, I reckon. One mornin’, when the old housekeeper 
found the keys loose, she found the box was open and empty. 
And when she went into her kitchen, she seed an iron pot was 
a-missin’. O?’ course, it’s clear as daylight the major had poured 
gold or silver out of the box into the iron pot and buried all safe 
where nobody could find it... . 

‘* Now,’ said the gaffer, looking all round into the dark corners 
of the room, and then fixing his eyes so suddenly on a younker that 
the young shaver almost started out of his skin in fright, “‘ Why 
should major ask to be buried in the wood on the top of the hill 
where the winds blow all the year around? Why so that his ghost 
could guard the treasure from meddlesome hands, of course! And 
just to remind folks as he is still on the watch, he rides round on a 
black hoss in the dusk.” 

Somewhere around the year 1870, a village blacksmith and 
two young farmers, living near the Kennebaccasis River, met a boy 
in the village street in the gloaming, and asked him if he could 
lead them to Major Studholm’s grave. The boy, thrilled with the 
prospect of adventure at a witching hour, said he could, and asked 
them to wait awhile, as he wished privily to extract a spade and 
crowbar from Tom Briggs’s father’s outhouse. 

They climbed into a horse-drawn carriage, crossed the river 
and millstream, left the horse in a grove at the roadside, lit 
lanterns and struck out into the path leading to a mystic grove. 
The moon rode high in the sky, and the shadows lurking in the 
dark corners gave the boy sharp spasms of fright, which made him 
wish he had not been as ready for the nocturnal expedition. The 
men were dowsers, and when one of them held the rod in the 
middle of the open space where the major was deemed to lie 
buried, the rod pointed sharply downhill. Those dowsers spent 
hours till dawn came over the hillside, digging under the blasted 
pine trees to which the rod had led them ; but naught came forth, 
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except oaths, tons of earth, and a disposition on the part of the 
lily-faced and shaking lad to ask now and again if they couldn’t 
hear .a sort of drumming sound in the field under the wood ? 

Isle Haute, in Nova Scotia, is reputed to contain, hidden in 
its soil, hoards of gold and jewels made and left by the early 
French settlers, who were driven out by the English ; but the 
most romantic cache of all is that attributed to the grand seigneurs 
of the days of Montcalm, who hid somewhere on land in the River 
St. Charles, near Quebec, many thousands of louis d’or, gold 
doubloons, and family jewels, taken for safety from old chateaux 
in French Canada. It is a tradition of French habitants in the 
province that Montcalm, in 1758, ordered the treasure to be sewn 
in pigskin containers, and locked in brass-bound coffers, and taken 
at midnight up this river to a cache, across the stream to a wood, 
near a small bay and peninsula. All trace of the hoard 
vanished with the years, and the very memory of it had fallen 
into oblivion, when, about one hundred and fifty years 
later, by one of those strange chances which appear to 
show that blind Fate ultimately governs the destiny of 
men, a French habitant of a chateau in Quebec province, who 
was one morning examining his ancient fireplace to discover why 
the fire would not burn, found a tarnished silver case behind the 
hearth. A small key was still in its lock, and, opening the coffer 
with some difficulty, he took out a faded parchment, stained with 
the years, which directed him to visit a place, “ where thou wilt 
find, hidden in cement, charred wood, silver plate, and ingot, and 
a sheep’s skull. Under it is the secret of great wealth.” The 
habitant and his son went to the spot indicated and found the old 
junk foretold by the clue, plus a rusty iron chest. The chest held 
a chart of a river on parchment, with the following writing in the 
spidery hand of a Frenchman of the days of the grand monarque : 


‘* Pass over the river St. Charles to the wood by the little 
bay and peninsula. Step out 20 feet NNW. by N. towards 
a grove of fir trees. Then 50 feet by the setting sun. And, 
5 feet deep embedded in cement, lieth our great treasure 
from the citadel.” 


All jubilant with expectation, the man and his son surveyed 
the landscape as directed, and were but slightly abashed to 
discover that they would have to excavate on the lands of a 
monastery. At peril of their immortal souls, the two—who were 
Catholics—climbed a fence in the dead of night, and stepped 
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out the paces as the chart bade them. Then, alackaday, the 
accurs¢d hogboy of the hidden hoard stood grinning behind the 
fir-tree trunks, and the hunters’ faces grew longer far than the fir 
trees with their green fingers tapping out a dirge-like air! The 
grove of firs had grown into a wide and spreading wood, and the 
chart was little more useful than a magnet to a man searching for 
a needle in a haystack ! 

Many are the letters from Canadians, French-Canadians, and 
American ladies and gentlemen which I have received on the 
head of this lost treasure of Montcalm—letters guileful, letters 
wheedling, letters sacrilegious, letters promising me an exclusive 
story of midnight proceedings in exchange for full directions to 
the site of the hoard of some £98,000 worth of hidden treasure ; 
letters emphasising that the writer cares naught for the root of all 
evil but much for the gold of fiction wherewith to colour her 
romance ; letters asking me to add to the (letter) writer’s chances 
of one day spending a pleasant summer holiday, not of course with 
any idea of adding to the meagre store of gold which the (letter) 
writer already possesses at his bankers. To one and all I reply, 
and especially to the French-Canadian gentleman who assures me 
he daily passes over a bridge commanding an excellent view of the 
River St. Charles : ‘‘ Would you peril your immortal souls and be 
banned by bell, book, and candle, by feloniously entering on 
religious land in the wee sma’ ’oors with picks, spades, compasses, 
electric torches, and radio locators? Leave it to the hogboy, who 
knoweth the secrets of all treasure-hiders’ hearts. Ye may as well 
hunt the treasure of Wolfe, conqueror on the Heights of Abraham 
of the gallant Montcalm : 


** Here’s all my treasure that you behold 
A thousand guineas in shining gold ; 
‘Share it among you,’ brave Wolfe did say, 
‘You’re welcome to it, since you gained the day.’ ”’ 


** But if; despite all, you venture on the land across the River 
St. Charles, and find naught in the wood, fifty feet by the setting 
sun and five feet deep in cement, then seek ye some fine old 
hostelry where the nut-brown circulates and none fear the Vol- 
stead Act, and there let the blackened rafters ring with the 
soldiers’ song : 
** Perhaps we may be slain, 
But should we remain, 


A bottle and a kind landlady 
Cures all the pain.” 
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Doubtless, in the woods of the great North-West Territory there 
must be numbers of rich caches made by trappers and lone pros- 
pectors who met a certain bony gent. of most imperious mien on 
the long, last trail. ‘There is a story of two such men, who, about 
1910, trailed into the wilds, with an Indian, and lit on a wonderful 
deposit of platinum, somewhere in the locality of Daisy Lake 
Ranch, British Columbia. Few, save wandering trappers, ever 
visit this remote region of the Rockies. On the way back to 
Vancouver, the three lost their way and left the trail, The Indian 
and one man died of starvation and cold, and the third man 
staggered to a log cabin, where he died, after entrusting the secret 
to his helper. The helper set off to find the platinum, but was 
murdered by an Indian who had heard of the cache, and who 
followed on his trail for hundreds of miles. ‘The Mounted Police 
caught the Indian, but he was hanged without revealing the 
location of the treasure, of which large lumps were found in a 
bag he was carrying. The secret finally drifted into the keeping 
of Mrs. Sarah Hearn, a London woman who married a Canadian 
officer after the war, and she and her son spent five years hunting 
for the platinum cache. She believes it is somewhere on the 
shores of Daisy Lake, where she minds a summer hunting ranch 
visited by none except a few lone trappers and occasional summer 
shooters. 

There are other sorts of hidden treasures. A Toronto book- 
seller, when recently opening his morning mail, found a letter 
from an engineer of the Hudson Bay Company, who said that 
many valuable hidden treasures were hidden in remote trapping 
posts far north, where the pole star stands nearly overhead. He 
spoke of uncatalogued bookshelves, hewn out of trunks and rudely 
shaped with the axe, and located at Albany and York posts. . . . 
‘ First editions of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Scott’s Waverley, 
Dickens, and Thackeray.” In the long dark winters of the last two 
hundred years, the trappers have read, and re-read, books shipped 
out by the company from London ; books left by long broken-up 
windjammers ; books brought by dead-and-gone factors and 
traders. Some of them are worn to tatters by the continual 
handling and rehandling, others are eee and thumbed, 
and there must be others of priceless value. . . 

Another lover of old books, who died in 1929, bequeathed a 
load of tomes to a friend, and, by way of a joke, something to 
drink his health when disposed to nod over the fire or sleep in 
shady summer nooks with “ tombstones,’’ as the cynical book- 
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seller (when buying) calls them. The friend found pasted inside 
the dullest book of the lot, 41 shares in a prosperous mining 
company, and worth about £2000. 

Nil desperandum should be the motto of my American treasure- 
hunting friends. Let them bethink themselves how, in 1932, 
Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald, a barber of Towanda, Penn, was 
cleaning an old house left him by his mother, when a rusty key 
fell out of a sack in the attic which, when applied by barber Tom 
to the wards of a chest, gratified his Irish eyes with a bag 
brimming with £40 in gold and £2000 in good notes. Re- 
member, too, Ambrose Harle, tailor of Galena, Illinois, who, 
unearthing in his garden a length of wooden piping cemented 
at both ends, did unseal the same and find two baking tins 
crammed with gold pieces worth nearly £1000. Ambrose has 
added the other eight lost parts to his manhood, and has shaken 
hands with cute Mrs. Yue, of Sacramento, who raises ducks in 
an old ravine of gold rush days, whereby, every time she kills 
a duck for market, she finds a little gold in its craw. 


Chapter IX 
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MOTHER ASIA’S MYSTIC TREASURE VAULTS 


0 De hidden gold of Asia, and particularly of furtive Mother 

India, is a matter that has “intrigued”? bankers and 
financiers in the last half-century and more, and, until the 
coming time of the super-physicist who discovers the solution of 
the riddle of the old-time alchemist—how so to rearrange the 
atomic constitution of some relatively cheap and plentiful metal 
as to transmute it into another rarer metal in the periodic series 
—the interest will remain. True, at the moment, we are threat- 
ened by the non-gold standard adherents of the world with a 
reversion to the archaic device of barter; but the obvious 
inconveniences of such a reversion make the device as difficult 
generally to reintroduce as to turn back the hands of the 
time-machine to the days of Ghenghis Khan and the Golden 
Horde. That situation will ‘iron itself out,” as the Americans 
say. 

Why should gold be so scarce in the world? Few people, 
outside the ranks of economists and financiers, stop to ask them- 
selves this question. 

Bankers say the mystery is not really explained by the amount 
hidden in the depths of the earth or under the waters of the earth, 
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vast as that amount is. There are physical reasons for the exist- 
ence of this phenomenon. Gold wastes away. It is so soft a 
metal! If two thousand gold coins be put in a bag and sent on 
a journey of about rooo miles it is found that the gold is worn 
away to the amount of a ninth part of a coin of five dollars. The 
British sovereign itself loses in circulation about one-fifth in each 
100 parts of its weight, and it has been calculated that before the 
war about £840,000 were each year wasted in this way, the waste 
being found, in some cases, sticking to the sides and bottoms of 
the bags in the form of dust. 

In the Orient and in Africa, to say nothing of European 
countries such as France, millions of pounds and dollars yearly 
disappear into the ground. Country people in China hide five 
million dollars annually, British India hides at least three million 
dollars, and the rest of the world some ten million dollars. In 
Africa, it is calculated that at least three million pounds disappear 
in this way, and especially is this hoarding marked in the cases 
of the Kaffir day labourers on the Rand, who take money 
away to their kraals and compounds which never returns to 
circulation. 

The startling suggestion was made recently by the American 
Trade Commissioner, Mr. E. M. Price, speaking at a meeting of 
the Indian section of the Royal Society of Arts, in London, that 
one thousand millions sterling is hoarded in India. Yet, banking 
deposits in India are not as much as ten shillings a head of the 
population, although in 1924-25, India added fifty million pounds 
to her hoard of gold. 

‘‘ T know of one case where a man bought 5000 sovereigns,” 
said Mr. Price, “ and hid them, and although his sons searched 
high and low for the hoard they never found it.” 

There is significance, too, in the recent statement of the artful, 
fakir-Hindu-Quaker, Gandhi, that “ Britain is bankrupt,” and 
desires to get her hand on India’s gold—but he did not say hidden 
gold ! 

Modern India, thus, despite all the Oriental yarns about the 
draining away of its treasures by the British raj, has buried in its 
soil immense hoards of treasure dating back from thousands of 
years to the year 1932. During centuries of invasions, the native 
rajahs, emperors, and kings, as well as merchants of the bazaars, 
have made the earth and rocks a deposit vault, and they are still 
continuing that practice to-day. Indeed, such vast hoards of gold, 
silver, and rare gems and jewels are hidden in secret vaults and 
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royal native subterranean treasuries that a modern official recently 
said : “‘ Modern India could easily have paid the costs of the 
Great World War, on both sides, and. not have felt the 
loss | ”’ 

Some time back, an Indian potentate, the Maharajah of 
Burdwan, fell out with the British, who seized his fortress of 
Gwalior, where, for two years, a British soldier unwittingly did 
sentry-go above a secret vault containing an immense hoard of 
treasure, worth at least 20 million rupees (about £2,000,000 par). 
One man only knew the entrance to the secret cache, and he was 
not the Maharajah, but an old Hindu expected daily to die. The 
Maharajah was in a fever of anxiety lest, before the last custodian 
of the secret died, he might have to divulge the secret to the 
British who were still holding his fort. However, the British 
handed back the fort while the old fellow was still alive. Two 
masons were at once sent for and put on a railroad train at a city 
hundreds of miles distant from the fort. They arrived at Burd- 
wan, where they were blindfolded and led into the vaults, bulging 
with the accumulated treasures of thousands of years, which it 
took ten days to count. 

There they were kept till they had opened out the entrance 
into the secret vault, checked up the hoard, and covered up the 
hole again. Once more their eyes were bandaged, when the 
masons were put into carriages and driven back to the railroad 
station, where, under escort, they entrained for Benares, in whose 
Temple of the Sacred Cow they were sworn to secrecy. Some 
of these hoards have been found by the British Government of 
India, in days past, and their owners compelled, by the Board of 
Regency, to invest the money in Government of India bonds. 
The treasures were derived from centuries of looting by Mahratta 
raiders, and, in the case of the fortress of Gwalior, this plunder of 
the plains was deposited in a place known to not more than two 
men ina generation. An eighteenth-century treasurer of Gwalior 
is known, on his retirement from office, to have smuggled twenty 
crores (200 millions) of rupees into British territory, and to have 
concealed fifteen crores in a secret vault, bricked up in a temple 
dedicated to Lakshmi, the goddess of riches, in the holy city of 
Brindaban, all alive-oh with a multitude of temple bells, belch- 
ing, paper-fed sacred cows, reeking fakirs, and saffron-hued 
Saddhus, deeper than many devils in hell, and a population of 
20,000, on the river Punjab, in the United Provinces of Oudh 
and Agra. 
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Rulers of the native states of India have many of these treasure! 
vaults, bursting with unnumbered jewels and coins, comparable 
to the fabled valley of the Roc in Sinbad’s Arabian Nights’ Tale. 
Hereditary tribes guard these bulging treasuries, and each maha- 
rajah, when he ascends the throne of his fathers, is taken over the 
secret vaults and allowed to select jewels ; but he may take only 
a certain number and is not allowed to visit the vaults unknown 
to the custodians. These caches are known to have been in 
existence when Alexander the Great invaded India, 2200 years 
ago. The hereditary treasure cache of the native state of Bhopal 
had the clues engraved on a copper plate ; but, in the days of 
the last Mogul emperor, the fortress was razed to the ground. 
The treasure of bars of gold, jewelled robes, and immense stores 
of gold coins was hidden in the massive walls of the fortress, but 
the clues comprised vanished landmarks, such as palm trees and a 
building which threw a peculiar shadow at noon. The present 
Nawab of Bhopal is said to be thinking of employing diviners to 
locate these hidden treasures in the ruined rock-fortress. 

Let us bethink ourselves of the cellars of the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad—fortune computed at £200,000,000—piled high with urns of 
jewels, pots of precious gems, and bars of gold streaming in for 
centuries from mines worked long before the guns of the first East 
Indiaman woke the echoes of Bombay or Calcutta’s Hooghly! In 
his Arabian Nights’ Palace, the very scent bottles are carved from 
diamonds, and he is known to have offered to buy from the British 
Indian Government the province of Berar, with its 18,000 miles 
of rich cotton-growing lands and many thriving cities. ‘The very 
cannons in some of these Indian native states are cast of pure 
gold, the elephants’ howdahs are caparisoned with rare Ceylon 
pearls, the palace carpets are gorgeous arabesques threaded with 
rich gems, and even a minor potentate has a collar and necklace 
of massed rubies and white gems, worth a king’s ransom. Indeed, 
a young and slovenly dressed ruler of a petty mountain state has 
a collar made of 500 diamonds, tier on tier of fine pearls, backed 
by clusters of real pigeon’s-blood rubies of Burma, and can, when 
he wishes, fire a salute from guns of pure gold ! 

Again, deep in the jungles of India are forest-covered temples 
and dead cities hiding vast stores of gold and jewels, but the clues 


1 The ‘‘ Emerald Cup” of the Mogul emperor, bibulous Jehangir, ‘‘ the 
Sot,”? which was found among old lumber in Delhi in 1920, was sold for 
£6000, in New York, in September 1932. This jewel of the old Mogul 
regalia is cut from a single emerald, 14 inches high. 
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to the caches have either vanished with years, or are now in the 
possession of a caste of Hindu priests. In the fall of 1930, news 
was cabled to Europe that an Indian beggar had found an in- 
scription on an ancient stone, setting forth that treasures, worth 
millions, are buried in a hill near Belgaum, S. India. A party of 
police are now digging for the treasures, of which the beggar will 
receive a share, if the gold is found. 

The old fort of Jaipur has a lost hoard, dating back to the days 
of Alexander the Great’s Macedonian invasion of the plains of 
Ind from Persia. A maharajah, ruler of a native state, not long 
ago called in a jawahir (or native lapidary and jeweller) to value 
his hoard, which had been neglected for hundreds of years in 
the mouldering vault in which it was hidden. At the end of 
two days, the jawahir emerged, perspiring and wringing his 
hands. 

“Your Highness,”’ said he despairingly, “‘ the task you set me 
is beyond the power of man. It would take me all my days to 
catalogue the jewels, while to assay their value, two lifetimes would 
not suffice ! ”’ 

Let us picture some latent Ghenghis Khan, or Afridi conqueror, 
in the intervals of sniping at his brother in the Lord across the 
mud turrets of some village of the Afridi Khels, back of Khyber, 
sitting on his flea-bitten haunches, licking his whiskered jowls, 
whilom his keen hawk’s eyes flash fire and his aristocratic, beaked 
nose upturns higher to the skies, as he starts up to shout: “ By 
Allah and the djinns of Ind, what a land to plunder, when these 
Beereetish are gone !”’ . . . But he would, first, have to jind those 
hidden hoards ! 

The Ceylon Times once stated that the Oriental hogboy mani- 
fests himself in many avatars of pleasing shapes, some of which 
demand an Eastern blackpudding, mixed with human blood, 
before they part up with the contents of the hidden hoard : 


‘* It is the belief of all Orientals that hidden treasures are 
under the guardianship of supernatural beings. The Sin- 
halese divide the charge between demons and cobra da 
capellos. Charms are used by those who want to gain the 
treasures, the demons requiring a sacrifice — blood of a 
human being the most important, but, so far as is known, 
the Cappovas have hitherto confined themselves to the 
sacrifice of a white cock, adding to it blood of a human 
being drawn from a puncture in hand or foot.” 
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In the old “John Company” days, these treasure-hiding 
traits, which, despite Congress propaganda in 1932, seem to be 
somewhat modified by the favourable market for gold which 
exists in Great Britain, were from time to time picturesquely 
brought to the attention of English soldiers. Clement Downing, 
an Englishman who fought in the Indian wars of the Great 
Mogul, about 1720, tells how : 


“Our Annabob . . . brought all his elephants abreast 
and armed them with chains on their trunks, and drove them 
amongst the Caleys. The elephants laid about them with 
their chains, and firing from their platforms, whilst others of 
our soldiers discharged their arrows amongst them. Vast 
numbers were crushed under foot in a terrible manner. Our 
Annabob prevailing, put Men, Women, and Children to the 
sword, and plunder’d the town, after which, we continued 
here for near a month, every Day digging under the founda- 
tions of their houses, and searching very strictly for their 
moneys, they having a custom amongst them to bury their 
money. We also search’d their ponds and dragg’d them, 
also sent men to dive all over them, by which means we found 
several large chests of treasure, which paid our Annabob well 
for his trouble.” 4 


The famous Clive was another adventurer of genius who 
engaged, at one time of his life, in wars against Indian pirate 
strongholds. In 1755 he sailed the second time for Asia : 


‘“* The first service on which he was employed after his 
return to the East was the reduction of the stronghold of 
Gheriah. This fortress, built on a craggy promontory and 
almost surrounded by the ocean, was the den of a pirate 
named Angria, whose barks had long been the terror of the 
Arabian Gulf. Admiral Watson, who commanded the Eng- 
lish squadron in the Eastern Seas, burned Angria’s fleet, 
while Clive attacked the fastness by land. This place soon 
fell and a booty of £150,000 sterling was divided amongst 
the conquerors.””’ (Macaulay’s Essay on Clive.) 


1 Luke Scrafton, in 1763, tells how avaricious “‘ Gentoos ”’ hid gold from 
Argus-eyed Rajahs. These “‘ Gentoos ’”’ (Hindus) would not trust even their 
children with the secret, and would “ rip up”’ or poison themselves to foil 
torturing viziers. ‘‘ Silver is continually coming into India and none going 
out.” 
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The same brilliantly rhetorical writer shows Clive walking in 
the immemorial treasure vaults of Indian nabobs and picking out 
the most portable of the jewels : 


“*. , . Surajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his 
flight and was brought before Meer Jaffier. There he flung 
himself on the ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears 
and loud cries implored the mercy he had never shown. 
Meer Jaffier hesitated, but his son Meeran, a youth of seven- 
teen, who in feebleness of brain and savageness of nature 
greatly resembled the wretched captive, was implacable. 
Surajah Dowlah was led into a secret chamber, to which, in 
a short time, the ministers of death were sent. In this act, 
the English bore no part. . . . The shower of wealth now 
fell copiously on the (East India) Company and its servants. 
A sum of £800,000 sterling in coined silver was sent down 
the river from Moorshedabad to Fort William. The fleet 
which conveyed this treasure consisted of more than one 
hundred boats, and performed its triumphal voyage with 
flags flying and music playing. Calcutta, which a few 
months before had been desolate, was now more prosperous 
than ever. Trade revived, and the signs of affluence 
appeared in every English house. As to Clive, there was no 
limit to his acquisitions but his own moderation. . . . ‘ By 
God, Mr. Chairman !’ he said in the House of Commons, 
In 1772, when assailed for his conduct in India, ‘I stand 
astonished at my own moderation!’ A great prince was 
dependent on his pleasure, an opulent city afraid of being 
given up to looters, wealthy bankers bid against each other 
for his smile. Vaults piled with gold and jewels were thrown 
open to him alone. ‘ The Baron of Plassey was then treated 
as a sheep-stealer.’ . . . 

‘““ The treasures of Delhi were thrown open to him. 
There were piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, 
immense masses of coin, among which might not seldom 
be detected the florins and byzants with which, before 
any European ship had turned the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Venetians purchased the first stuffs and spices of the 
East. Clive walked between heaps of gold and silver, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds, and was at liberty 
to help himself. He accepted between two and three 
millions,” 
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Charles Carracioli, Gent., in The Life of Robert Lord Clive, 
Baron of Plassey (London, published in the eighteenth century), 
says Clive took home the “ golden laurels of Plassey, including the 
plunder of the deposed Nabob.” After the revolution in Bengal, 
he had £700,000, and he brought home the second time, in cash 
and jewels, £1,400,000. 

It must be noted that, in a land where the word “ loyalty ”’ is 
not to be found in any of the vernacular tongues, every ruler 
sought to secure the adherence of armies by the contents of his 
treasure vault. His armour was of mail of gold. 

The Indian Law of Treasure Trove, as laid down in the Act 
of 1878, defines treasure as anything of value hidden in the soil. 
The finder must, under penalty, give notice in writing to the 
Government collector when the treasure exceeds ten rupees in 
value, and must state date and place of finding. This law would 
not, one presumes, apply to the following hoard found buried in 
ground next to a temple, and worth some £10,000 : jewels stolen 
by a gang of Pathans in December 1929, who had visited the shrine 
of the Hindu goddess Bhavani, in the ruined fort of Pertahgarh, 
near Poona. It would, no doubt, be invoked in the hidden trea- 
sure hunt of Sir Sadig Attasi, Nawab of Bhawalpur, a Punjab 
state, who, in October 1931, ordered seven hundred men to dig 
for a hoard of £125,000,000 ! Legend says this immense cache 
is buried ten feet down in the village of Derawar, Bhawalpur, but 
previous attempts to locate it have failed. A Hindu named 
Dewan Laxmichand told the Nawab that he knew the site of the 
hoard, and wanted a share in what was found. 

Even on the far side of the Khyber Pass may be found much 
hidden treasure ; but it seems as irrecoverable as the loot of 
Blackbeard Teach around the Capes of Delaware. When the 
water-carrier’s son Bacha Sacha, who became King of Afghan- 
istan, after he had expelled Amanullah for eating hog’s flesh and 
permitting his wife to indulge in sleeveless frocks, was, in his turn, 
driven out of the Arg of Kabul, he had unearthed from the ground 
of the citadel a great hoard of gold and silver coins, centuries old. 
He exultantly told the soldiers of the firing party sent to shoot him 
by order of Nadir Shah : “ I have hidden loads of gold in a ravine 
of the Afridi Khels from whom I came. Yea, none will ever know 
where it is hidden. One other man who knew and who helped 
me bury the gold is dead. And by Allah and Shaitan, there let 
it lie till the Day of Judgment ! ” 

There is more than a hint in these words that Bacha Sacha 
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turned some scoundrelly Pathan into the hogboy of a trans- 
Khyber ravine. 

Burma has its stores of gold and jewels hidden in dead cities, 
and, in 1928, there was a story in London newspapers about a 
company of Burmese gentlemen who had formed a syndicate to 
search for treasure concealed in seventeen caches in old buried 
cities in the jungles of India and Burma. On one of the islands 
of the Mergui Archipelago of South Burma is a buried city, deep 
in a jungle, located on the bed of a dried-up lake, into which, 
thousands of years ago, the last King of Kisseraing threw his 
treasures, his wives, and himself. The site of the lake is now 
grown over with jungle ; but it is stated that traces of the lost 
city have been found by Malayo-Burmans who live on the island. 
Treasure-hunters should note that all travelling in this region is 
done by water, and that there are, consequently, no tracks through 
these jungle mazes. 

The swamps of the Rio Grande, in Luzon, Philippine Island, 
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are the location of a rich hoard of Spanish gold, and what is said 
to be the “‘ finest string of pearls in the world,” buried in the mud 
by a Chinese mandarin, Chan Lee Suey, whose finesse was 
directed against British troops bombarding Manilla, about 1765. 
The available clues point to a site near Calumpit, which is where 
American soldiers have unsuccessfully sought for the hoard. 

China is a land of immemorial, hidden treasures. Times of 
confusion and civil commotion have led to the hiding or looting 
and dispersal of immense hoards. On the day after the Empress 
Tz’u Hsih, ‘‘ Old Buddha,” fell dead, immense treasures were 
placed in her coffin. They comprised ropes of pearls, a gold- 
thread mattress, thousands of rubies, pearls, and sapphires, 
emeralds galore, necklaces of fantastic art and value, golden 
Buddha statues, costly jade images and works of the most cunning 
celestial art, a red coral tree with cherries and a jade bird in the 
branches (valued at £78,000), a gem lotus root (£170,000), a 
splendid pearl coverlet worth £34,000, while on the body itself 
were laid five hundred pearls, one thousand medium and two 
thousand small pearls, and one thousand two hundred sapphires 
(£365,000). The recapitulation sounds like a Bond Street dealer’s 
catalogue of a grandiose scale, or a page out of the Boke of the 
Golden City with the Pearly Gates, by Saint John of Patmos. Now 
see what happened to this lapidary’s shop ! 

When the Manchu princes visited the Imperial tombs after 
they were looted in 1928, not one-tenth of the £4,000,000 treasure 
remained. One thousand men of a regular Chinese division of 
troops spent an amazing fortnight, blasting away the great con- 
crete walls covering the tombs, to which two hundred camels and 
five hundred men had conveyed through sombre woods of larch, 
fir, poplars, and funereal cypress, past a two-mile-long avenue 
lined with fantastic stone animals, the immense funerary treasure 
of the Emperor Chien Lung. 

Before these tombs were finally closed by the makers, an 
enormous stone was placed inside, so that, as the massive bronze 
and granite gates clanged to, the stone rolled down a shaft and 
sealed the entrance. The vandals dynamited the massive doors 
at the end of the tunnel leading to the ‘‘ Old Buddha’s ” tomb, 
plundered the treasures and left the corpse naked and blue—a 
ghastly inversion of the phrase “ clothed in purple”?! Her coffin 
was shattered, and a few tattered rags of her Imperial saffron silk 
robes left clinging to the mummy. 

Chinese officials were seen wearing some of the looted jewels 
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on their exalted persons, a pearl was sold in Tientsin for £50,000, 
and countless gems, pieces of statuary, and priceless works of art 
vanished utterly. The work of looting was done with a thorough- 
ness which the tomb robbers of the Egyptian dynasties of the 
Pharaohs would have envied. The very pillars of wood in the ~ 
mausoleums were stripped of their gold-plating and hacked away 
for firewood ! A few down-at-heel soldiers were arrested to save 
some one’s official face and a few minor curio dealers prosecuted 
in a farcical trial. 

In January 1931 it was reported that bandits had robbed the 
tomb of a Manchu princess in a suburb of Peking of £200,000 
worth of treasures. These Imperial tombs are located at Tung 
Ling, about ninety miles east of Peking. 

Tomb robberies, however, are as ancient affairs in China as 
they were in Pharaohic Egypt, which 1s shown by the remarkable 
methods adopted by the first Ming Emperor of China to hide his 
coffin and treasures from vandals and hunters. And to this day 
the mystery has not been solved. To baulk treasure-hunters, the 
emperor ordered thirteen coffins to be made for thirteen tombs 
chiselled in rocks outside the walled city of Nanking. When he 
died, thirteen funeral corteges issued from the thirteen gates of the 
city, and no one knew which bore the body of the emperor and the 
coffins loaded with jewels, jade, and ivory. Roadmakers, in 
December 1928, accidentally found a tunnel, walled with huge 
blocks of stone, set deep in a hill near Nanking. At once treasure- 
hunters took up the search for the long-lost treasure, with what 
result is not known, but they were sure the tunnel is a clue to the 
location of the cache. 

It was a tomb robber? of the time of the Boxer Rebellion who 
filched from an Imperial grave a remarkable Mongolian bank- 
note, in the shape of a piece of mulberry bark, printed in gold, 
and issued six centuries ago, by Khublai Khan, the great Eastern 
trader of the stately pleasure dome of “‘ Xanadu.” That bank- 
note is now in the possession of a process engraver in West 
Kensington, London. 

The Chinese Association for the Preservation of Ancient Relics 
Is very suspicious of foreign archzologists, whom it considers 
treasure-hunters. In December 19930, it demanded the expulsion 
of Sir Aurel Stein, of the Indian Archeological Survey, who had 

1 Much booty has been cached by generations of Chinese bandits in the 


mountains of the Amur river and in Manchurian cave-lairs. The secret of 
the treasure sites is guarded until death, and is in very few hands. 
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penetrated into the Cave of a Thousand Buddhas, walled up 
1000 years ago, in the Tun Huang oasis in Turkestan, and entered 
the Black (dead) city of Khara Khoto, levelled to the ground by 
Ghenghis Khan, the great Mongol world-shaker, and ever since 
shunned by the natives who said its ruins were demon-haunted. 

In mountain recesses off the camel caravan route from the 
Khyber Pass across Afghanistan into Bokhara and Turkestan, 
the legions of Alexander the Great left not only descendants with 
Greek noses and faces, but they also hid much treasure of gold 
and silver. In 1877 some wandering Turkomans were looking 
at the banks of a ford, on the river Oxus, between Khulm and 
Kabadian on the caravan route to Samarkand, when they saw 
something glint in the sun. Swooping down like kites, they 
salvaged 1500 gold and silver coins, statuettes, plaques, rings, and 
ornaments of gold and silver, which, in some long past day, had 
been buried in the banks of that river, whence a past flood had 
washed them down. There were coins of Alexander the Great, 
satraps of Persia (Tiridates and Pharnabazus), Seleukas and 
Nikator, ranging from 500 B.c. to 180 B.c._ Perhaps some thief 
hid the hoard there, or it may be that a chief or prince, who went 
to join the army fighting against Antiochus the Great, never 
returned to dig up his treasure. 

Siberia was once noted for its corps of treasure-hunters, in 
burial mounds and tumuli of the Iron Age, where they found many 
gold ornaments, shaped like fantastic animals. The upper waters 
of the Obi were their great hunting grounds, and many of the 
treasures are or used to be housed in the Museum of the Hermitage, 
at Leningrad. So many of these mounds were searched by the 
early Russian settlers, in the eighteenth century, that a modern 
treasure-hunter hardly finds one tumulus in a hundred un- 
disturbed. ‘The gold came on the market in such quantities that 
the local value of gold was depreciated, and Imperial edicts went 
forth checking the digging for treasures. A Russian traveller of 
that day says that Bokhara and Turkestan were so rich in gold and 
silver that the local people needed only to use what they found by 
treasure-hunting. ‘The Hermitage Museum has a gold plaque in 
the form of a great bird of prey holding a goat in its claws, and the 
horns of the goat show cavities once filled with turquoises. This 
treasure came from a Siberian mound and resembles animals in a 
rich hoard found on the Don, in South Russia, in 1864, and 
similarly studded with gems. It is a remarkable fact, showing 
the penetration of Roman Imperial influence or arms, that coins 
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of the Emperors Augustus, Nero, and Galba were obtained in 
Tobolsk, Siberia, in the eighteenth century. 

The Tartar tombs, from which some of the treasures came, 
were heaped over with large quarry stones which had been trans- 
ported for immense distances, as there are no rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood. In Russia, the tombs of the Golden Horde, of the 
wonderful Tartar camp of Batu on the Volga, in the thirteenth 
century, have been long ago plundered. Many of the gold relics 
are in the Hermitage or in the Historical Museum at Moscow, 
from which some were reported stolen in December 1928. 

The Rev. William Tooke, chaplain to the English factory in 
St. Petersburg, in 1783 or 1784, was struck by the Siberian craze 

for treasure-hunting : 


** About twenty years ago, many persons in Siberia sub- 
sisted entirely on the spoils obtained from these sepulchres. 
But since that time it is not certainly known that they have 
followed this occupation. The custom was to associate in 
large companies to ransack these Tartar burial mounds, in 
the same manner as they now hunt sables. In the Museum 
of the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg, from these 
tombs, were a man on horseback fabricated of gold, and 
silver coins with the impress of the budding rose. The gold 
in these tombs is seldom pure, but commonly adulterated 
with silver, and the silver has generally an alloy of half its 
weight in copper. It was very easy for European workmen 
to cheat the simple Tartars. It is extremely unfortunate 
that many of these curiosities fell into the hands of ignorant 
people, who immediately melted them down.”’ 


Tartar gold was certainly plentiful in the age of Timur, or 
Tamerlane, who sacked Damascus, Delhi, and Bagdad, smashed 
up the Khanate of the Golden Horde on the Volga, ordered 
ninety elephants to plod from India to golden Samarkand, one 
thousand miles, with stone for the building of the mosque, and 
piled up a pyramid of skulls in a tower of 70,000 human heads at 
Isfahan. It would surely have been a most risky proceeding for 
any European workman to try to bamboozle this world-shaker ; 
only Hafiz the poet did that. 


*¢ Art thou the fellow who made so bold as to offer my 
two golden cities of Samarkand and Bokhara, for the black 
beauty spot on thy mistress’s cheek ? ” bellowed Tamerlane, 
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after dragging Sultan Bajazet in a cage from Angora to 


Samarkand. 
“Yes, I am he,” says the poet, a feigned sorrow in his 
roguish eye. ‘‘ And, now, see where my generosity has 


brought me. I am so poor that I have to ask your bounty.” 


Tamarlane ‘‘ came across,” probably with a generosity at 


other folk’s expense, in a way that made some groaning slave 
curse the weight of gold, as he staggered, behind the grinning 
Hafiz, to the home of the moon of all delight, the bed of lovely 
Yasmin. 

The land of the Parthians, those ancient firers of parting shots 
whose victorious retreats were quite unlike those of certain Euro- 
pean powers in the last Great War, contains tons of hidden gold. 
Some of it was found in 1841, when, says an old magazine : 


** The Beglerbeg or Chief of Asterabad (part of the ancient 
Hyrcania and the land of the Parthians) sent from the south- 
east shores of the Caspian Sea some ancient gold vessels to 
the Shah of Persia. Men had dug these treasures out of an 
artificial mound near the town of Asterabad. The Baron 
Clement Augustus de Bode saw the treasures, and went to 
the spot in the summer of 1841. There was a gold goblet 
of 36 ounces weight, and on it the figures of a man and 
woman, the man clad in animal skins from his naked back 
down, and carrying in his hand an instrument like a pruning- 
knife, similar to those in use by the peasants of Asterabad, 
when they cut their way through the prickly thickets of woods. 
The woman’s figure was in a petticoat from hips to ankles, 
with bracelets on her wrists and ankles. There were also 
figures of lions, springing forward, and of two cypress trees 
with four bees or wasps winging their way upward through 
the branches carved on the goblet. No lions are to-day found 
in Hyrcanian forests, though in former times they were fairly 
abundant. Other treasures included a gold lamp with a 
long spout, weighing 70 ounces, a graceful headpiece of a 
mountain goat still found on the slopes of Alburs on the 
Caspian, gold pots (114 ozs.), gold trumpets, spears, adzes, 
female figures of yellow white stone. . . . The mound lay 
twelve miles north-east of Asterabad, bordering on the 
Turkoman plain, and was called Tureng-tupeh, mound of 
the pheasant. 

** Two workmen were digging a ditch round tie village of 
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Nusretabad, when they found an opening at the foot of the 
mound, leading into a subterranean room where several 
copper Jars were fastened to the wall by a chain. They at 
once told the governor, who hastened to the spot. Two days 
later, he asked the local mullahs to enter the vault with.-him, 
and see the jars opened. Human bones of colossal dimen- 
sions are said to have been found. It was rumoured that the 
governor found in the cave a great number of jewels, gold 
trappings, and insignia of royalty, and gold and silver coins 
which he abstracted, so that the Shah, the Persian owner of 
treasure trove, might not have them. Probably, all was 
melted down by the avaricious governor, who, in accordance 
with Oriental despotic notions, had one poor workman, who 
found the treasure, killed, and the other’s tongue torn out, to 
keep the secret. 

‘“* * T could gather but scant information about the matter, 
on the spot,’ says the baron, ‘ as all appeared afraid lest they 
should say a word too much.’ ” 


Herodotus, speaking of the Scythians, who lived east of the 
Dneiper and the Caspian, says that, when one of their kings died, 
his concubines and household servants were killed and buried with 
him, as also the horses, and gold beakers and earth were heaped 
up over a framework of willow and wooden bars. Says the 
baron : 


** * T heard that a man of Asterabad had given his children 
for a plaything a statue of a woman with a head found in the 
tomb ; but notwithstanding all my endeavours to trace it, 
my researches proved abortive. . .. Perhaps the molten 
image was in place of a strangled wife or concubine of the 
king. There are about sixty-five of such mounds on the 
plains of Turkomania, bounded by the desert of Khowarism, 
on the road to Khiva. The ancient capital of the Arsacidian 
king, referred to by Arab writers, was near this pheasant 
mound.’ ” 


It may be that some of the gold snifflers of the U.S.S.R. have 
already hunted up some of these sixty-five treasure mounds. 

The celebrated toxicologist, Mithridates, King of Pontus. in 
Asia Minor, is credited with making a cache of treasure to which 
P. S. Pallas (Counsellor of State to the Tsar) refers in Travels 
through the Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire (1802) : 
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‘“‘ Along the peninsula of Kertsch, in the Crimea, four 
versts from Kersh, near the post road, is the reputed Altyn- 
obo, containing, it is said, the tomb of Mithridates, though 
such monuments ought not to be searched for in the Crimea. 
This hill, according to the tradition of the Tartars, hides a 
treasure that 3 1S guarded by é a virgin, who here spends her 
nights in lamentations.”’ 


It is a curious fact that British troops, during the Crimean War 
in 1854, dug out of the ground in Kertch, a gold armlet much like 
a similar armlet found in a bog at Cork, and in a peat moss at 
Ecclefechan. In the tomb of some king and queen unknown, 
there was also found in this region the insignia of royalty—a 
silver mirror and a gold shield. 

Persia has, of course, its lost caches. Darius, after his smash- 
ing defeat by Alexander at the battle of Arbela, near Nineveh, in 
331 B.c., fled with his baggage train and part of the Persian army 
to distant Ecbatana, modern Hamadan. Here, for six months, 
he awaited Alexander’s coming. Tradition says he buried 
immense treasures in Ecbatana’s neighbourhood, but that its 
existence remained unsuspected till Crassus went to Asia to seek 
these ancient hidden treasures of the Persian kings. He struck 
north into Armenia, and was defeated at the battle of Carrhae, 
where his head was struck off and molten gold poured down his 
throat. Mark Antony concentrated sixteen legions in Armenia 
in 33 B.c., but never reached Ecbatana. 

It is known that Persian and Lydian kings, in Asia Minor, were 
buried with their wardrobes and ornaments. A queer tale is told 
by one Phlegon of Trulles, about a damsel who rose from the tomb 
after death, and presented a youth with a gold ring and 
girdle—which shows that, in these parts of the world, resurrec- 
tionists robbed the dead and trafficked with hidden gold from 
tombs. 

Certain Arabs and “ grave, white-turbaned merchants” of 
the golden days of the Caliph Al-Mansur and Harun Al-Raschid 
—whose memory may Allah preserve until all the faithful enter 
Paradise and the gardens of the houris—who knelt on the desert 
sand, “‘ when the great red eye of day was level with the lone 
highway and some to Mecca turn and pray,’ must have be- 
stowed a thought on the mystery of the fate of a man whose 
bones were found, one thousand years later, at the bottom of a 
bridge over the Reno at Bologna, in far-away Italy. This Arab 
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merchant was drowned while crossing the stream, laden with 
gold dinars; for, in 1857, gold coins of Byzantium and the 
Arabian Empire—the last dated a.p. 814—were found eight feet 
below the bed of the river, alongside his bones. 

Jerusalem the Golden has its strangely hidden hoards, of 
which queer stories are told. Lying buried in a little wood on 
the fighting line in Northern France, where the trees were 
blasted with shell-fire and the grave cross riddled with bullets 
(in 1915), 1s the body of Captain the Hon. M. Parker. Six years 
before the terrible old Greek ladies with the scissors slit the thin- 
spun web of his life, Captain Parker and some friends embarked 
on the search for the hidden treasure of the Jewish Temple, 
alleged to be hidden on Mount Ophel, and comprising ritual 
vessels of gold and MSS. The location of the hoard 1s said to be 
based on a mysterious cypher, discovered by a Swede. From 
the pockets of Parker and his friends a golden stream of 50,000 
sovereigns flowed into the ever-open hands of Turkish officials 
and natives of the village of Siloam. The money—or a part of 
it—went in clearing and exploring the ancient tunnel of Siloam 
and the intermittent spring at its entrance. For two years 
Parker visited Jerusalem, returning home in his steam yacht in 
time to shoot grouse on the Scotch moors. 

In April 1911 the Moslems of Jerusalem rose in revolt, when 
rumours flew around the sacred city charging Christians and 
infidel Ferenghi—under the winking eye of the Pasha of Jeru- 
salem—with spending their days digging under the sacred 
Mosque of Omar, and their nights with conveying its rare 
Solomonic treasures to the steam yacht of an English milor’ 
anchored in the bay at Jaffa. The rumours grew hotter, like- 
wise the wrath of the believers, and after Parker and his friends 
had one night in haste begun their Hegira to Jaffa, the mob 
of Moslem fanatics broke into the mosque and maltreated the 
Sheikh Khalil, whom they accused of being in collusion with the 
infidels. : 

The fever died down, and the reprimands from Con- 
stantinople were forgotten, when English money again talked, 
and Captain Parker in his yacht once more steamed into Jaffa 
to talk over matters with the local Young Turk officials. He 
made several such trips to the Holy Land, but the hogboy was 
not so to be hoodwinked ! 

This yarn of treasure is based on the legend of a certain 
Benjamin of Tudela, a Spanish or Sephardim Jew, who travelled 
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the Levant extensively at the end of the twelfth century, and told 
how the tombs of David and Solomon, filled with gold and 
silver, were found by two workmen pulling down part of the 
ancient walls in Mount Sion. These men were employed by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem to repair the place of worship in 
Mount Sion. They were one day removing stones from the 
old city wall, when they hit on the secret entrance to the mouth 
of a cave. 

‘* Here’s treasure !’’ they said. They saw chests locked up, 
whose contents they knew not. Entering, they stood in a large 
hall, with pillars of marble, encrusted with gold and silver, in 
which stood a table with a golden sceptre and crown upon it. 
It was the tomb of David, to the left was that of Solomon, and 
of the kings. 

Suddenly, there came a thaumaturgical blast of wind which 
hurled the men flat on the ground, where they remained un- 
conscious till eventide. Hence, they could not have been quite 
conscious of another blast of wind which bore on its wings the 
thunders of a majestic voice bidding the “ mikers”’: “ Get up 
and go forth from this place ! ” 

Some one comments at this point on the fact that the workmen 
had been treating each other, and had been reproved by the 
foreman for “ hanging out ”’ the time of the dinner-hour. We 
will dismiss such interpolations as the malicious inventions of 
sceptics of whom there are already too many in this present 
age. 

When they recovered, the two men in fear and terror rushed 
forth and told the Patriarch about the microphonic wind and 
the off-stage voice of some loud-speaker of the hogboy in the 
mystic cave. That sacred gent. sent for a pious Rabbi Ben 
Abraham of Constantinople, who, in his spare time, was a 
wailing wall mourner of Jerusalem. The rabbi swore that 
the fellows with the pick and shovel had blundered into the 
tomb of the House of David and the Kings of Judah. 

Now, whether the Patriarch was filled with a most unholy 
desire for forbidden sacred lucre, leading him to risk the skins 
of worthless navvies of the fraternity of Jerusalamian mikers 
of the lower orders, is not for me to say. He sent for the 
labourers, and bade them get on with the job. But they, found 
stretched out on beds, full of fear, were hardly induced to rise 
and walk forth with white faces and chattering teeth. They 
agreed among themselves that their knees were knocking each 
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other so badly that it were best to down tools discreetly and let 
the Patriarch risk his own holy skin. 

.Some one conveyed word to the Patriarch that there was 
nothing doing in the labouring world, and he ordered the cave 
to be walled up to hide it from future spoilers. Benjamin of 
Tudela, in a most unlucky hour for unsophisticated British 
gentlemen of a far later age, had the story from the blessed lips 
of the Rabbi, some fifteen years later. Thomas Wright, the 
English antiquary, conjectures that the treasure cave was found 
in A.D. 1148, when Foulcher was Patriarch under Baldwin III. 

Soon the Latins lost their grip on Palestine and were driven 
forth by the Saracens, so that no Christian treasure-hunter had, 
for many hundreds of years, a chance to hunt for that walled-up 
cave of mystic treasures. 

About 1561, when Jewish stock had risen on the Ottoman 
market, a Jew of Constantinople went to Jerusalem to pray at 
the tomb of David in Mount Sion. On the site stood a 
Franciscan church (the Cenaculum), in which he begged to be 
allowed to pray. The Franciscans rejected the petition, and so 
vehemently, that the enraged Jew went back to Stamboul, where 
he worked on the Grand Vizier’s Mussulmanic feelings, so 
energetically calling to his aid the root of all evil, that that 
potentate took steps which ultimately levered the monks out of 
their convent on Mount Sion. 

Other legends say that the Ark of the Covenant is buried in 
the deep valley which circles Mount Ophel, which modern 
archeologists assert is located on the now barren slopes of 
the Temple Mount to the south, bounded on the west by the 
Tyropeon and on the east by the valley of Jehosaphat. The 
medieval treasure story places the cave much to the west of this 
site. 

In 1867, the Palestine Exploration Committee sought per- 
mission from the Turkish authorities to dig under vaults beneath 
the Harem area, choked with rubbish. There are said to be 
five possible occasions when treasure was hidden by priests or 
temple servants—during the sale of the Temple furniture by 
the apostate high priest Menelaus (175 B.c.), and the four 
Temple lootings by Antiochus Epiphanes, Crassus (53 B.C.), 
Sabinus (4 B.c.), and during the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans in A.D. 71. 

Arabs, digging in an old well at Antioch, in 1910, on the 
site of the former capital of Constantine the Great, found, many 
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yards below the surface, deep underground chambers, and in 
them silver cups, including a third-century chalice inscribed 
with a picture of Christ and the apostles. The cup seemed to 
have been worn-away by the kisses of the early Christians. In 
1917, the chalice passed into the hands of Kouchaki Brothers of 
New York. 

The Arabic newspaper Al Mokatiam, in January 1929, 
reported a story of a sensational discovery in Jerusalem, where 
excavators had been digging into the hill called Temple Mount, 
reputed to be the burial-place of King Solomon’s favourite wife. 
They found a golden coffin, a mummy wrapped in rich coverings 
gemmed with precious stones, the head crowned with a coronet 
of sapphires, emeralds, and pearls, and the fingers wearing rings. 
The chamber of this royal mummy was said to be even more 
magnificent than the famous tomb of Pharaoh Tutankhamen. 
A Hebrew parchment scroll, believed to have been written by 
King Solomon himself, 3000 years or more ago, told the tragic 
manner of the death of this queen, whose name was Moti Maris, 
of Memphis, Egypt. The scroll tells how Solomon set on her 
head a splendid crown given him by the Jews on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his reign. ‘Three months before the queen 
had been buried under the mount of Jerusalem, Amento, her 
father, came from Egypt laden with gifts, but his heart full of 
malice and a design to poison Solomon and seize the land of 
Israel for Pharaoh. Amento had an audience of Solomon, after 
ordering his daughter Moti to dope Solomon’s wine. The 
scroll goes on: 


‘When Moti entered bearing cups and wine, although 
I noticed that she was deadly white I did not suspect 
treachery. When Moti poured out the wine in the cups, 
I noticed that Amento did not hold out his hand for his 
cup. Yet, still unsuspecting, I raised the cup to my lips. 
Instantly, Moti, who was standing by me, dashed the cup 
from my hand, and drank the wine herself. For a few 
minutes she stood still, while I seemed turned to stone. 
Her father, with a cry of rage, rushed from the room. 
Shortly afterwards Moti staggered and fell dying into my 
arms. The wicked Amento tried to poison me, but his 
daughter, my beloved Moti, saved my life at the sacrifice 
of her own.” 


It may be recalled that the Bible story, as told in Kings 
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(Book I. chap. xi.), says: “‘ But King Solomon loved many 
strange women, together with the daughter of Pharaoh... . 
And he had seven hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred 
concubines ; and his wives turned away his heart.” 

When, apropos of this story, I questioned an official at the 
court of the hogboy of treasure caches—as a young reporter 
sent out by the London Daily Dope and Sunday Bilge might be 
directed to do—he smiled broadly, and suggested that some 
person on the staff of Al Mokatiam of Jerusalem had fabricated 
this story out of something stronger than weak water, in a desire 
to divert tourist traffic away from the land of the Nile. 

One of the Herods—probably not the famous baby-killer— 
went a-treasure-hunting, stealing in the dead o’ night, accom- 
panied by a few chosen friends to hold his hand, into those 
vaults mentioned by Tudela the Sephardim, in Jerusalem, 
where were buried David and Solomon. He found that his 
predecessor on the throne had anticipated him, by removing 
300,000 talents of silver. Herod thought he might find 3000 
talents which had been overlooked, but when he went back a 
second time to make a more careful search, he and the soldiers 
with him got a terrific shock. There came a sudden blast of 
flame out of a tomb containing the mummies of David and 
Solomon, and terrified Herod and his bodyguard into sudden 
flight, according to the story told by Josephus. It is likely that 
priestly thaumaturgists, or wonderworkers, had prepared an 
electric or some sort of pyrotechnic reception for these tomb- 
robbers. 

Modern Americans, in 1928, were hunting around lone 
Mount Nebo to find the solitary hollow cavern where Jeremiah 
the prophet hid the sacerdotal treasures, including the Ark of 
the Covenant, the golden altar, the wooden chest lined with 
pure gold and adorned with golden cherubims. Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the hosts of Babylon were advancing on Jerusalem, 
when the prophet announced in stern tones “that place [the 
hiding-place of treasures] shall not be known until the time 
that God gather his people together and receive them unto 
mercy.” 

Mr. J. Futterer of Los Angeles recently climbed for the first 
time by automobile up Mount Nebo, in Transjordania, the 
Palestine Government having given him permission to explore 
the mountain for the hidden cave of the Golden Ark. He 
returned to America, where he is now said to be arranging for 
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another expedition to make a more exhaustive search around 
the mount. Many treasure-hunters have sought for these 
temple hoards, but without success. 

On the site of Solomon’s temple, called the Dome of the 
Rock at Jerusalem, there was also dug up, a few months back, 
some original correspondence passing between the medieval 
Crusaders who had their headquarters for nearly one hundred 
years in a near-by mosque. 

In October 1931, the treasure-hunters’ movie shows a graphic 
close-up in which a small host of men, under the direction of 
an ex-Turkish soldier, are seen damming the river Jordan, near 
a ford, and feverishly searching for £115,000 in gold in a regi- 
mental pay-chest, cast into the sacred stream by a quarter- 
master fleeing before General Allenby’s army. The quarter- 
master, after his retirement from the Ottoman army, obtained a 
concession from the Semitic Palestine Government, according 
to which the profits were to be shared on a fifty-fifty basis. The 
gold was thrown into the river near Beisan, but one, as is usual 
in these cases, heard no report about the success of this dredging 
undertaking. No possible, probable shadow of doubt but that 
the hunters are still damming the Jordan ! 


Chapter X 
DOUBLOON ISLANDS IN DESERT SEAS 


i every man has his double, the like may be said of certain 

widely sundered desert islands on this romantic globe. 
About one hundred miles out in the South Atlantic, off the 
coast of Brazil, is a strange volcanic island, ringed round with 
rugged rocks and its waters sown with needle-pointed coral 
reefs for ripping the bottom out of an unwary treasure-hunting 
craft. A raging swell perpetually surges against this island of 
the damned, so that it is almost impossible to land a boat without 
staving in its timbers. I have, in the past four or five years, been 
the recipient of numerous letters, asking.about this island, from 
American gentlemen of whose probable antecedents it were 
wiser to say as little as possible. I have reason, also, to think 
that a certain British bogus lieutenant has or has had designs 
on the treasures of this island, or, at any rate, on the pockets 
of the gullible folk whom he can induce to part with the necessary 
sterling or dollars to back his search. Perhaps this chapter may 
be the means of saving some poor “‘ boob” from a premature 
parting of the kind. More possibly, it may not ! 

On the charts the island is called “ Ilha da Trinidade.” It 
is, in fact, the Cocos Island south of the line, and is reputed to 
possess two well-hidden hoards of piratical gold. R. H. Dana, 
the classic author of Two Years before the Mast, sighted Trinidad, 
when his ship was homeward bound to Boston Bay, on August 12, 
1836. “It was a beautiful day, the sea hardly ruffled by the 
light trades, and the island looking like a small blue mound 
rising from a field of glass. Such a fair and peaceful-looking 
spot is said to have been for a long time the resort of a band of 
pirates who ravaged the tropical seas.’» A year or so ago, George 
Finlay Simmons, Curator of the Natural History Museum of 
Cleveland, U.S.A., was on a scientific cruise in the South Seas, 
when he heard of a buried treasure of fifty million dollars in 
pieces of eight and gold moidores, waiting on a lone island off 
the coast of Brazil. The loot is said to have been buried on the 
island, in 1825, by pirates. Associated with it is a story Of a 
forty million dollar hoard, captured by a Spanish pirate, named 
José Santos, who is said to have boarded a ship laden with gold 
and silver bars, altar vestments, and candelabra from Peruvian 
churches and monasteries. This corsair’s ship was presumably 
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among those which succeeded in eluding the cordon of Chilian 
cruisers under Lord Dundonald, in or about 1820. At a later 
date, another English rover, bearing the strangely un-English 
name of “‘ Zulmiro,”’ is also alleged to have hidden a treasure of 
some eight million dollars on this island, and to have left a chart 
which was last known to be in the possession of a Russian 
quartermaster, who died years afterwards, in the Far East. 
This story, by the way, bears a resemblance to that told of the 
Finn quartermaster connected with a cache on the Salvage 
Islands, near Madeira. But the version I shall give here differs 
from that which other cribbers of treasure-book narratives 
generally give without acknowledgment of source. 

The story, as told many years ago by Mr. Runciman, is to 
the effect that, in the year 1819, a smart French schooner sailed 
from Southampton, England, skippered by a man who sailed 
under the name of “‘ Captain Hell-Fire,” and whose crew con- 
sisted of English, one Yankee sailorman, Italians, Greeks, and 
Turks, “‘ Hot boys all on ’em,” as one English scallywag 
member of this motley crew said. She was a clipper ship built 
for speed rather than freight, and while her captain was a mad- 
blooded rip of an Apollyon, it cannot be said that the crew were 
much inferior in rank of iniquity to the devils of Beelzebub’s 
own ground-floor establishment. The ship’s ostensible business 
was palm oil and ivory, collected from West Africa, but her real 
trade was the shipping of black ivory from Sierra Leone to the 
West Indies. 

Fever killed off many of the negroes on the voyage to the 
Caribbean, and when old Cap’n Hell-Fire found that laudanum 
was no febrifuge, he ordered the crew to dump the dead blacks. 
over the side to the waiting sharks. Soon trouble arose among 
the crew, who objected to old Hell-Fire’s pleasant habit, when 
in liquor, of taking pot shots at their legs. One dark night, they 
mutinied. T’'wo Greeks held Hell-Fire down on the planks of 
the quarter-deck and knelt on his chest, while an Englishman 
stuck a steel marlinspike through his back. He was dumped. 
‘hissing hot ’”’ into the sea—so said one of the principal actors: 
in the drama—while the Yankee sailorman went to seek out the: 
mate, who had hurriedly retired from the scene. 

** Now, sir,” said he, “‘ we’re a-goin’ ter give you a wash, so: 
as you'll be clean when you goes to Fiddler’s Green. . . . Now,, 
boys, over with him ! ” 

The mate (screaming): ‘‘ Let me loose, you swine! Give 





me five minutes with the best two of you— knives 
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only 

But the mutineers were not accepting such a sporting offer. 
The mate’s skill with that weapon was too well known and 
appreciated. 

A sailor dipped a mop in a tar-bucket and stopped the 
foaming mate’s mouth. He was sent overboard after the captain, 
and, said one man of the ‘crew, “* he swum fer a bit, when one of 
the English chaps fired an old block at his head. The schooner 
was sliding away fast. I guess the mate was done and went to 
Davy Jones in about ten minutes.” 

Then, with the trade winds filling her sails, the schooner ran 
south. Lips, the “ big, ugly Yank sailorman,”’ murderer of the 
mate, was chosen captain, and the ensign of the Jolly Roger 
soon fluttered at the peak masthead. She fell in with a rich 
Portuguese vessel, aboard which was a Lisbon Jew, with a 
wallet full of diamonds and rubies. The Jew lost his diamonds, 
and the pirate schooner passed on to fall in with and loot more 
homeward-bound ships. Then the pirate captain ordered the 
ship to beat up for an island in the South Atlantic, where the 


loot was buried. Needless to say, this was the Ilha da Trinidada. 
T6 
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The pirate schooner went out again on the account, robbing 
and wrecking numerous ‘ships, till one day, well up in the trades, 
south of the line, she met a Tartar in the shape of a fine East 
Indiaman, who replied with vigour to her piratical broadsides. 
Before the pirates could say ‘‘ Blackbeard ” or ‘‘ Cap’n Flint,” 
the East Indiaman’s crew gave three hearty cheers, ran her guns 
out, and let fly a storm of shots which whistled through the 
pirate’s rigging, smashed her rudder, brought the mainmast 
down with a crash, and sent the ship luffing up helplessly into the 
wind. Then, with three more rousing cheers, the longboat put 
off, and the crew stormed and boarded the pirate ship, till her 
crew were all shackled in her own hold. Instead of “‘ beating 
up for more,” or sailing back to the pirate island, laden with the 
East Indiaman’s gold, silks, and jewels, and with plenty of plum 
duff and rum in their own holds, those jolly men and Cap’n 
Lips swung—nineteen of them—in the air above Cuban Beaches, 
while the twentieth, by the use of a little judicious graft to the 
Cuban judges, escaped and managed to reach England. 

Sixty years later, this man was alive, in a seaman’s lodging- 
house in a North of England port, where he pleasantly tickled 
Mr. Runciman’s ears with a recital of gore and treasure. Tom 
Sinnett was his name—real or assumed—and, said an acquaint- 
ance, “Tom was not a pleasant-looking man. He had low, 
brown, and deep-set, cunning eyes. Sometimes he flashed a 
sudden glance on you, which was a revelation of wickedness, and 
the hints he dropped made you shudder.” 

Tom had a fine and picturesque style, and he would tell a 
story In a way that any of Mr. Masefield’s seafaring acquaintances 
would have said could not be bettered : 


** Aye, sir, I seen a man spin round an’ round like a 
teetotum after a ball had ketched him in the temple ; then 
he lay an’ dug at the deck with his heel for half an hour. 
He knew all the time he was goin’; but couldn’t die, an’ 
asked the chaps to club him. . . . A knife wound’s a nasty 
thing. An’ I seen a lot of that. One chap dabbed his 
sticker through my arm here. Like a flash of fire goin’ 
through you, it was! Aye, but I don’t think there’s much 
pain in drowning. They wriggle fer a bit ; and then they 
seem to go sleepy like, and let it come over ’em. . . . Lord, 
I seen *em a wriggling and pitching their hands up, one 
a’ter the other, an’ a-squealin’ when the sharks got hold on 
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em. Sce—r—r—aunch! An’ a scoot of blood over 20 yards 
o’ water, an’ a yell ! ” 


Then this embodiment of the spirit of a sidling, wicked, evil- 
eyed landcrab burst into a stave, such a rare old shanty : 


** So where they have gone to, there’s no one can tell, 

Ho, Brandy an’ gin an’ a bottle o’ rum! 

But I think we shall meet the poor devils in hell, 
Ho, Brandy an’ gin an’ a bottle o’ rum! 

We went o’er the bar on the thirteenth o’ May, 
Ho, Brandy an’ gin an’ a bottle o’ rum! 

The Galloper jump’d an’ the sails came away, 
Ho, Brandy an’ gin an’ a bottle o? rum!” 


Old Tom here told the story of the burying of the treasure, 
but he did not mention the island : 


** We lay off the south side of the island, till the big smooth 
swell eased down a bit. Oh, a frightful place. Not a tree 
or blade of grass. Mountings stickin’ up like snags.’ rotten 
teeth, an’ the swell just runs like a mill-race an’ you hev to 
keep your eyes well skinned to get in anywheres. Then one 
moonlight night, we packed the gold and jewels in two casks 
and filled up the space atween with shredded cork, so as to 
be sure o’ floatin’ if anything happened as we was a-gittin’ 
in. ‘The cap’n was in the stern of the boat a-steerin’ us for a 
spring he knew well. I was pretty near sent to Davy Jones 
as we went in, for my oar kitched a rock as gave me a whang 
on the bellers. A second boat follerin’ us went on the rock 
and was stove in, but we got in alright. Lor’ what a night! 

‘The birds came down with the moonlight and made as 
they’d rip your eyes out. The stink of the fish was fit to 
knock you over, and the landcrabs—ugh /—chaw, chaw, an’ 
goggle at you with glassy eyes! . . . We lugs the stuff up 
high, and the cap’n, he swears death to anyone that tells. 
We all swore hard enough. Then we buries the casks, 
high up out of the wash of the biggest waves that could 
come. . . 

‘I could never muster brass [money] enough to buy even 
a twenty-tonner, or by the soul of me old father I’d ha’ 
been away to that island. If I could provision a fishing- 
smack and had two proper boys to join me, I’d be off 
to-morrow. Anyway that stuff is there now, and it'll lie 
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‘there till kingdom come, inlets I tell the spot and the 
_ marks.” 


. -»Old Sinnett eventually made a treasure chart with proper 
cross-bearings and it reached the -hands of a war correspondent 
of the London Times newspaper, Mr. E. F. Knight, who had just 
returned: from a treasure cruise in the yacht Alerte, and had 
landed on that very island. There, accompanied by the cook 
and cook’s ‘boy, Mr. Knight had rambled into a weird bay on 
Trinidad, called the Bay of Wrecks, where lay the rotting hulks 
and timbers cf old time galleons, snows, pinks, and brigs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, alongside the iron hulls of 
lost steamers of a later age. 


The boy and the cook became quite excited on seeing 
all these vessels and began to hunt around for any valuables 
cast up by the sea. They found nothing but an empty 
brandy bottle and a tin of bad Australian meat. Valuables 
there are, ‘no doubt, buried among the sands, and untold 
doubloons ‘and bars of precious metal may have lain hidden 

_ withjn a few yards of us. Had there been water in this bay, 
T should certainly have dug into some of these wrecks, but 
water there was none within half a day’s journey. What 
struck me as most remarkable was that some of the 
wreckage had been cast up a great distance above high- 
water mark. Far up, jammed between two rocks, I per- 
ceived a huge iron beam that must have weighed many 
tons... . I am sure I lay one night over the spot where 
old Sinnett helped bury the treasure, in the hull of a vessel 
which some tidal wave. from the south-east had cast up 
high on the shore. That huge iron bar wedged between 
two rocks was probably placed there as a landmark by the 

' pirates.” 


Modern treasure-hunters who propose to set out for Trinidad 
Island had better stop and think well. To-day, as in the time of 
old Tom Sinnett and Benito Bonito—who also has a cache on 
the island—ferocious landcrabs infest the island on- which there 
is only one trickle of water fit to drink. Landing can be made 
only at high water and by one boulder on the surf-ringed shore. 
‘Moreover, the sailing directions contained in the British Ad- 
‘miralty’ s South America Pilot are full of ang: to mariners 
passing near this strange treasure ‘island. 
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Here is what the British Admiralty’s South America Pilot 
says about this eerie island of rottenness and eldrich life : 


“Tlha da Trinidade (Lat. 20°, 30’ S., 29° 20’ W.). 
It is 2% miles long ...a rugged mass of rocks, with 
a central peak rising 1952 feet . . . the whole shore is 
so ironbound and there is such a swell surging against it, 
that it is almost impossible to land anywhere without 
danger, or staving in the boat, as the shore is skirted by 
sharp, ragged coral reefs. Near the S.E. of the island the 
sea has made a large natural hole 50 feet high and 40 feet 
wide, through a bluff 800 feet high. When the sea is 
smooth, you have a picturesque view of a distant, shrub- 
covered rock through the arch. On the west coast is the 
Monument or Ninepin, 850 feet high, cylindrical in form, 
and from some of its angles looking as if it is about to fall. 
Great Britain, in 1895, disputed it with Brazil as a coaling 
and cable station in mid-ocean, but Brazil won, though she 
has been unable to form a settlement on the island.” 


Captain Buckle, of H.M.S. Growler, landed on Trinidad in 
1844, and speaks of stems of many dead trees on the upper parts 
of the island ; while Staff-Commander H. Sabben, who visited 
this island in H.M.S. Wye, in October 1902, gives details of 
interest to treasure-hunters. Landcrabs, he notes, infest its 
shores and rocks, rock cod is abundant, there are dead trees, 
and the eastern beaches are strewn with planks and timbers, 
which look as though they have been washed ashore from passing 
vessels. The best landing is in Enseada do Principe, at high 
water, close to a black boulder on the beach. The only water 
which the Terra Nova saw on this island, when she called here in 
1902, was a mere trickle. 

Five bands of treasure-hunters have dug in its weird ravines 
-~—which might have been lifted bodily out of Dante’s “ Inferno ’’— 
in the years 1867 to 1889. In 1885, the British barque Aurea took 
a gang-of navvies from Newcastle-on-Tyne to Trinidad. When 
they: landed on the island, an army of landcrabs deployed from 
the rocks and holes and opened battle. Picks and spades, 
whirled right and left, smashed the shells and broke the ferocious 
backs and claws of these hideous things, and then the invaders 
found nothing better to do than to blow up with gunpowder a 
landmark.-of three cairns, said to have been erected :at ‘the foot 
of a gulley by the dead-and-gone pirates. One of the caches.is 
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said to lie under a hollow rock at the foot of the first ravine 
near the cairns. The sun was like a furnace, and when the 
fevered diggers looked round for cooling water streams, they 
found none. The upshot was that those left aboard the Aurea 
had to come to the rescue and carry the diggers aboard, where 
two men died. 

In 1885, a Danish captain was moved to write to London 
warning treasure-seekers to keep off Trinidad, and advising 
captains to seek water on other islands. When the late Mr. E. F. 
Knight landed on the island, he steered through the dense 
mists which shroud Cape Zulmiro’s sinister strands and ravines 
from the sight of passing steamers and windjammers. With the 
utmost difficulty the ship’s boat crossed the raging surf and 
landed equipment and food on the beach. At the head of the 
ravine referred to, they found part of one of the cairns which 
had been blown up by the diggers from the Aurea, and Mr. 
Knight and his five colleagues proceeded to add to the débris 
by digging away tons of soil and dynamiting the rocks. All 
around the ground was dug to a depth of over 20 feet, yet the 
famous hogboy of the treasure mounds had the last word in 
the matter. He sent them empty away. 

Another expedition visited Trinidad, in 1903, led by an old 
sea-captain who had a chart showing, he said, the site of the 
cache, or one of the caches ; but he died of yellow. fever. No 
doubt, at the moment of writing these words, other crooked 
gentlemen are at work on this island, and if the foul sea-birds 
peck not out their eyes, one can but pity the indigestion of the 
landcrabs—unless the devil, on this occasion, looks well after his 
own. 

On the other side of the South Atlantic is the not so well 
known treasure island of Tristan d’Acunha, the story of whose 
cache was first told by the Rev. John Milner, B.A., chaplain, 
and O. W. Brierley, who stepped ashore from H.M.S. Galatea, 
on a round-the-Empire trip, with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, son of Queen Victoria, in 1867-68. More than 
370 years ago, this island was discovered by the Portuguese 
navigator who gave it his name. He found it, what it still is— 
a volcanic rock, 12,000 feet above the sea, at its highest part, 
and about seven miles wide, in a circular form. It is midway 
between Cape Town in South Africa and Monte Video, in South 
America, and would suit any matrimonially inclined gentleman, 
who wishes a.choice of marriageable young ladies, and a quiet 
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home in a secluded spot. He can take a good radio set, and 
cheer himself with radio programmes in several languages, and 
not be afraid that anyone will call on him to pay for the privilege 
of listening-in on stormy or moonlit nights, far out in the South 
Atlantic. Unless the plants recently sent out from Kew have 
grown, there are no trees on this delightful island, but there are 
regiments of rats, which escaped from a sinking ship, in 1882, 
and have eaten up all the growing corn. Few ships call there, 
save for occasional liners, with tourists aboard, in 1928, by whom 
the islanders were presented with radio sets. 

At one time, Tristan d’Acunha belonged to Uncle Sam. An 
American, Captain Patten, of the ship Jndustry of Philadelphia, 
lived alone on the island, from August 1790 to April 1791. He 
loaded a ship with 5600 sealskins, and said that in three weeks 
he could freight a large ship with oil. Various Americans 
touched at this island, in the years 1791 and 1811, and planted 
vegetable seed in the virgin soil. A Captain Heywood spent 
two days on the island, in January 1811, when he met three 
Americans, who proposed to remain there for a few years, in 
order to prepare and sell sealskins to passing ships. One of 
these men was named Daniel Lambert, and he is the mystery 
man associated with the cache of hidden gold and brimming 
pots of gold doubloons. 

Lambert said he owned Tristan d’Acunha, and two other 
neighbouring islands, named Nightingale and _ Inaccessible. 
These two islands are quite uninhabitable, except by sea birds, 
and Nightingale, discovered by a Dutch seaman of the same 
name, in 1506, is a vast rock towering 3000 feet out of the sea, 
with a lofty cone on its summit, rising another 8300 feet. The 
nearest inhabited island is St. Helena, the prison of Napoleon, 
1200 miles north. The seas around are full of killer whales, and 
sea lions roar among: the rocks. Hogs and goats roam freely 
over Tristan d’Acunha. Lambert cleared 50 acres of land, 
and planted seeds, sugar cane, and coffee, with which he supplied 
the U.S. minister at Rio Janeiro; but although the crops 
throve, the island was soon after abandoned. A queer story is 
told about this abandonment, 

In March 1817, there arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, 
a detachment of British soldiers, who were to garrison Tristan 
d’Acunha, and prevent it from being used as a base from which 
French adventurers might attempt to rescue Napoleon Bonaparte 
from captivity on St. Helena. The soldiers landed on a beach 
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strewn. with sea lions, whose tongues they much fancied as tit- 
bits, in company with numerous edible sea birds. _ 

. When the Duke of Edinburgh went ashore, a young fellow 
named Glass told his Royal Highness this: his father, Corporal 
Glass,.of the Cape detachment, told the son that the soldiers 
found on the island a hermit named Thomas Corrie—a real 
mystery man, who seemed to be an Italian, and who mumbled a 
yarn about “ deserting with a cabin: boy of Spanish extraction ”’ 
from. some ship that had called at Tristan d’Acunha, when 
Lambert and party were still on the island. 

Glass’s father asked what had become of Lambert and the 
others, to which Corrie returned an evasive answer that “ they 
had grown discontented and had left the island in a boat for 
the neighbouring desolate island named Inaccessible and never 
returned.”” The story did not sound credible: nay, it was so 
fishy, that some of the soldiers roundly accused Corrie of foul 
play. They said that Old Thomas was an ex-pirate who had 
murdered his comrades. It was observed that he was in the 
habit of getting up in the middle of the night and walking from 
one end of the island to the other, and when he was dogged by 
some soldiers, he spotted them and disappeared among rocks.. 
They said, also, that Old Thomas had a camp kettle full of gold 
doubloons, and other receptacles full of pieces of eight, and 
moidores, as well as various sorts of dollars, which he had hidden 
on the island, when he saw the troopship in the offing. He would 
never tell where the cache lay, and one day, when he was chatting 
with the officers of the regiment, he suddenly left for the place 
where Tom Sinnett would:look out for him. 

_ I am unable to say whether any recent attempts have been 
made to locate this treasure—for one thing, one has heard of no 
charts or clues, but it is curious that, on the neighbouring island 
ef Nightingale, certain mariners are alleged to have unearthed 
part of a big piratical cache of silver, while on Gough ? Island, 
245 miles away, is a cache of silver under a rock. What one 
would wish to know more of is : just what was the life story of 
Daniel Lambert, and why did he and his two friends go to 
Inaccessible Island? Echo, in the vast sea: caves, answers with 
a marine lion’s roar : Wuy ? 

The Cocos Island stories -have given rise to sheer legends of 
vast treasures buried in the Marianne Islands, the Ladrones, the 


‘1 The rock is called ‘‘ Church Rock ” and lies at the western end of Gough 
Island. | 3 
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Islands of Thieves, and in other solitary islets all over the South 
Pacific, in Polynesia, and on either side of the International Date 
Line ; and in all these stories appears the name of Thompson. 
One expedition spent the sum of £15,000—no doubt the money 
was not really theirs—in searching on the island of Tubai, in the 
Society group, for an alleged treasure of one hundred million 
dollars—the very amount should have excited scepticism— 
looted from three ships by a captain who turned pirate, and hid 
the loot under a native altar. The excavators actually proposed 
to dig up the whole island, which is 15 miles across, when they 
had recovered from the shock of finding only bones and not 
sea chests full of jewels and pieces of eight! Another version 
of the same story, links the pirate with the island of Pinaki, in 
the Society group, and a third version locates it on an island in 
the Paumotus group, in the Low Archipelago, 300 or so miles 
east of Tahiti and the Society group. 

The latter cache of the Paumotus was sought for, in or about 
1912, by a syndicate of Australians who were working on a chart 
left to one of their number by a dying beggar (named Killrain) 
in a hospital at Sydney. The beggar said he had, years before, 
helpéd to bury this treasure of gold and gems, which had been 
looted from a Peruvian church by four men during a revolu- 
tion. ‘The men shipped it out of the country in a schooner, but, 
having no papers, deemed it injudicious to call at an Australian 
port, so they buried it in an uninhabited Polynesian island. 
This syndicate spent eight years vainly hunting for the treasure. 
Yet, in 1921, another syndicate was formed. Some versions of 
this yarn must have reached Northern Spain, by es devious 
route or way one knows not. 

Three men of the Basque country set sail, in Anieiiai 1929, for 
this island in Paumotus group, armed with documents of the 
‘“*Gold Beetle Type,” possibly supplied by some treasure-faker’s 
factory. This time the story is that a gang of Peruvian soldiers 
stole from the Treasury of the Government of Peru, around 1859, 
15,000,000 dollars in gold ingots, and landed with their booty 
on Pinaki (?), where they hid the gold in the sands of the island.. 
An epidemic carried them all off before they could plan what to 
do with the loot—and, so the story goes rolling on down the 
years, gathering other folk’s moss ss ae TORE: 
stonés. - - 

Natives of Penaibar: East Africa, still tell the eas of a 
mysterious island off this coast, where adventurers have. been: 
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seen to put ashore from_a chartered schooner, go to a tall tree, 
in a wood close to the beach, and take out hidden treasure of 
doubloons, sequins, and pieces of eight. Not far away is the 
famous old-time haunt of pirates, the island of St. Mary’s, 
Madagascar, beloved of Captain William Kidd, and of Captain 
Avery, whose name was specially inserted in an Act of the British 
Parliament in the days of Queen Anne. 

** Dead Man’s Island,”’ believed to be a cache of considerable 
pirate loot, lying at the entrance to the port of Los Angeles, 
Cal., is now being dynamited off the maps and _ the 
navigators’ chart. This old-time rendezvous of pirates from the 
South Seas has become a danger to shipping, so Uncle Sam has 
decreed that it must go. Many doubloons and pieces of eight 
are said to have been buried on the island, and a grave with the 
inscription “‘ Jenkins, N.Y. (’63) ”? may be that of a treasure- 
hunter who landed on the island from one of the gold ships 
bound from ’Frisco to Sydney, in the days of the Australian gold 
rush. So far, all that the drills and dredgers have turned up 
have been a skeleton with an antique leathern boot still on its 
bones. Taking the skeleton for a traditional pointer to pirate 
caches, treasure-hunters are eagerly watching in the track of 
the drills. One solitary treasure-seeker, gathering giant clams 
on this island, met a terrible death in the nineteenth century. 
He incautiously placed his hand inside a shell of a live clam 
which at once closed, so that he could not get free. The tide 
rose while he was screaming for help, which never came. He 
was drowned, and his body found a long time afterward when a 
passing ship called at the island. 

The magic carpet transports the treasure-hunter right across 
the Pacific from Dead Man’s Island to another deserted rock, 
equally as attractive and sinister. Balambangang, this un- 
inhabited island of the Sulu archipelago, off the north coast of 
Borneo, has, in the past fifty years, lured many seekers after 
romance or pelf, who have sought in vain to find a cache reputed 
to have been made as long ago as August 1774, when the old 
East India Company were forced off its shores. Balambangang 
is some fifty miles round, and, in 1889, was the property of an 
English lawyer--Mr. Francis, Q.C. For centuries, the Sulu 
pirates made it an island which mariners were well advised to 
steer clear of, as carefully as the old Spanish discoverers of the 
Philippines had done, after the Sulu pirates beat them off its 
coast in 1590. 
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According to the Sulus, Balambangang once formed part of 
an old Bornean empire founded long ago by the Chinese. Piracy 
was endemic on this island till 1851—just as it is to-day around 
Hong Kong and Bias Bay. In that year, Spain routed the Sulu 
wasps from their nest. The East India Company kept a garrison 
on the island from 1763 to 1774, when danger threatened the 
force from two quarters at once. The Spanish Governor of 
Manilla threatened to send an expeditign-unless the English at 
once evacuated Balambangang and ceased trading in the region, 
while artful Sultan Israel of Sulu sent an emissary, one Tating, 
to this half-way port on the China trading route, to spy out the 
land and send word when it was time to rush the fort and the 
Bughi troops. Tating ostensibly spent his time building ware- 
houses, and then, one day a year later, just after réveillé had 
sounded, smoke and flames shot up from houses in the rear of the 
fort, and the sepoys found themselves surrounded in their 
barracks. Yells burst out, and hordes of Sulus were seen rushing 
out of bushes and furze and turning the guns on the stockade. 
The Bughis were dispersed, while another Sulu force joined with 
the rest and utterly routed the British troops. Thirteen of the 
garrison were killed, while the survivors, so it is said, threw the 
treasure down a well, or hid it in the well, and fled to the shelter 
of the ships riding at anchor in the roadstead. Not a book or 
paper was saved, and property worth $926,886 was lost. 

The English appear to have returned to the island in the next 
year, only again to be forced off it, this time by a Spanish force 
from the Philippines. The island was not again colonised until 
1803, and was once more abandoned. 

Mr. Owen Rutter, who sought for the hidden treasure of 
Balambangang, in 1920, paints a not too pleasant picture of this 
“‘ depressing spot seldom visited by Europeans. The island is 
12 miles long and so low-lying that, when approached through 
a maze of coral reefs, 1t seems to rise from the sea like a gigantic 
crocodile. . . . The buried treasure of Balambangang is often 
the subject of speculation, and many an evening in Marudu has 
been beguiled by discussing projects for its finding. But the 
plans of the enthusiasts who swear that the treasure still lies on 
the island, have seldom got beyond the slung chairs of their 
verandahs, which, perhaps, is just as well, for it is probable that, 
if it ever were buried, it was either unearthed by the raiders 
themselves, or recovered when the settlers returned. Accom- 
panied by Mr. F. J. Moysey, the Resident at Kudat, I paid a 
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visit to Balambangang in 1920, and though (I am-not ashamed 
to admit it) I took-a shovel with me in case I came upon a 
likely-looking well, I could not find anything more valuable 
than a broken brick and a piece of Chinese pottery, as souvenirs 
of the first settlement in N. Bornean seas.’ 

Coming much nearer home, there is, in the Mediverrancan, 
between the Spanish and North African coasts, a romantic 
island, haunted by smugglers, and bearing the Arabic-like name 
of Alboran. It is about 120 mileseast of Gibraltar, and 70 miles 
from the African coast. Rising sheer from the sea, its high and 
ruddy cliffs, and its sunken rocks towards which a strong current, 
setting in a south-easterly direction, drifts unwary craft, have 
earned: for this curious island the special:‘commendation of the 
Admiralty sailing directions: ‘“‘ Use caution in approaching 
Alboran Island, and land in coves on the south-eastern and 
north-western sides when the winds blow off-shore.” 

This Red Island must be. under the special sign of Mars, for 

it is unpeopled, save for the Spanish guardas de costas, although, in 
1898, it was held in high favour by a member of the princely 
house of Habsburg—Louis Salvator, Archduke of Austria, who 
wrote a book, and illustrated it with pictures and maps, all about 
Alboran and its charms and seclusion. Smugglers make it their 
rendezvous when the wind blows east or west, and a steamer 
calls there once a week on the trip from Spain to Melilla. 
_ What interests the treasure-hunter is that Alboran is believed 
to have been the location of a cache of one million dollars’ worth 
of gold and jewels, looted from the Caribbean, in or about 1835, 
by a pirate ship, Zhe Young Constitution. On the way to the 
Levant, then notorious for its corsairs of Greek and Turkish 
nationality, Zhe Young Constitution met with a British cruiser 
somewhere off Smyrna. She was captured, her crew swung off 
at the yard-arm, as prescribed by the maritime law of nations, 
and alone .a cabin-boy named Robinson was—probably unde- 
servedly—respited by a blind fate. Many years later, Robinson 
is said to have revealed that the treasure of millions was hidden 
in the red soil of Alboran. In or about 1906, Colonel Gage led 
an expedition to search for the treasure on Alboran. They dug 
for weeks in the few patches of soil on this very rocky island—the 
clue of Robinson does not seem to have been particularly 
effective as a pouise au all the spades turned up was‘a bronze 
key.- 

‘I have been told that the dares or lighthouse of Alboran, was 
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built by fishermen—who may be synonymous with the smugglers 
aforesaid—and dedicated to the Virgin, and, if this be the fact, 
treasure-hunters will do well to ponder what this may mean. 
The inference is that some one in a past day had already visited 
Alboran and lifted the millions of hidden treasure, when, to 
purge the gold of all taint of blood and rapine, a part was set 
aside as a votive offering to the Mother of God. There are, asa 
fact, precedents for such votive offerings in the case of treasures 
‘found ”’ by Portuguese fishermen, but in the way which English 
law unkindly calls “ stealing by finding.” It is suggested that 
Robinson, the cabin-boy, was soundly “ larruped ”’ by the British 
tars until he owned up about the location of the treasure, and 
that in later years the cache was visited by those who knew 
where to look for it. Robinsen, either by an act of singular 
forgetfulness, or out of malice prepense, left a ** gold-beetle ”’ 
chart which induced later seekers to set out for Alboran. In any 
case, whatever be the truth of the affair, treasure-hunters and 
their backers will do well to give this island a wide berth, as 
advised by the Admiralty pilot. 

For “the trouble about these desert island caches is that 
a ship may call and remove the treasure, and no one be any the 
wiser,” says a veteran hunter to the writer. ‘“ But,’ he points 
out, “in the case of treasures hidden on mainland territories, 
however sparsely peopled, it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
men on mule or horseback, with laden burros carrying equip- 
ment, to escape jealous watching and espionage. ‘The news that 
gringos, outlanders, or foreigners are after the hidden treasure 
spreads around like wildfire, and, if the treasure is found, every- 
body knows it for miles around, and nobody forgets.”’ 


| Chapter Xi 


AFRICA— 
KHAN 
KANAKA ! 








FRICA’S darkest lands have still some queer treasure 
caches waiting to be explored. The late Aloysius Horn, 
the old Ivory Coast trader whose real life adventures may have - 
been a great deal more hectic or unrelatable than his fictional 
versions of them, said: “I’ve bought doubloons from the 
natives of the Ivory Coast for a few yards of bright cloth. Ay, 
got *em out of the sand they said. And once I bought three 
pierced pearls they said’d come from a broken ship that’s been 
half-buried near a river mouth more years than anybody knew 
about. Believe me, Ma’am, there’s more than Spanish and 
Portuguese came down that way. . . . What I’ve always wished 
to Investigate is how a ruby came to be in Africa. Africa’s got 
most of the gifts of Nature, but rubies is what she’s never been 
given. . . . But if you’d lived on the coast as long as I did, and 
that as near sixty as fifty years ago, there’d be many solutions 
suggesting themselves. . . .” 

Yet, except in parts of South and Central America, treasure- 
hunting has never reached the fantastic heights to which it has 
attained in the land of Egypt. Perchance the unfathomable 
smile on the face of the Sphinx of Memphis betokens her cold 
contempt of the efforts of many centuries of treasure-hunters 
who have sought to locate the alleged hidden treasures of the 
Pyramids, Nay, not even the colder sneer of Ozymandias, look- 
ing up from the desert floor, has deterred those whose zeal in 
the cause has derived from two Sanskrit words the name of 
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Khasneh, where the Pharaohs are believed to have deposited 
treasures in a rock cut at Petra on the confines of Palestine. 

‘* Khasneh ? ” said the hunters of the long, long ago, in the 
far, far away. “ Doth not the name come from Kanaka, gold, the 
world’s second ‘desire, and Khan, to dig?” 

That celebrated old treasure-hunting manual, called the 
Book of the Pearls, is possibly far more to blame for the destruction 
of archeological materials than the incalculable, random 
hammers of the conqueror or the gold lust of the Turkish pashas 
of a more recent day. 

Was it not on purpose to foil the terrible work of Egyptian 
professional treasure-hunters that the Institut Orientale d’Archéo- 
logie arranged with Ahmed Bey Kemal that he should translate 
into French Les Livres des Perles Enfoutes, et du Mystére precteux au 
sujet des Indications des cachettes, des trouvatlles, et des trésors, from a 
fifteenth-century MS. once in the possession of the widow of 
Ahmed El-Halfawi of Dronkal ? 

Says Ahmed Bey Kemal, explaining why the Service des 
Antiquités of Cairo. published his translation : 


‘*One may say without. exaggeration that . treasure- 
hunting has ruined more monuments than war or time: 
to-day, hardly a month and no season passes without. some 
Magrebin or professional: magician reciting: incantations or 
burning incense before some design or picture engraved on 
the wall of a temple or a solitary tomb, which he attacks 
with the pick-axe or even dynamite to extract the treasure 
believed to be hidden there. In vain do they find nothing, 
they persevere, and when they have no money to work on 
their own account, they always approach credulous people 
to defray the costs of the operation. M. Gaston Maspero 
thinks that the day on which this book,.instead of passing 
for a precious rarety, will be in the reach of the first-comer 
who has a few francs, the sooner will the naive cease to 
attach importance to it, and will readily persuade them- 
‘selves that treasure it describes has already been dug up 
from. the earth, and the antiquities of Egypt will have one 
more chance of life. as ; 


One fears that Monsieur Maspero-was a little too spamiuk, 
when one recalls the evergreen legends on which. treasure- 
hunting crooks in England and America -go to: work to giill ‘the 
-evér-credulous public on land or sea.’ It is éver a futile task to 
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delay the parting of a fool and his money, especially if he is led 
to suppose that the spending of a little money will bring him in 
a great deal for a very little. 

Ahmed Bey Kemal quotes from an Arabic writer, Ibn 
Khaldoun (Prolegomena), who says, for the benefit of the 
*“* Magrebin ” above referred to : 


‘We learn that people of the principal towns of the 
province of Africa imagine that the Franks [Romans ?] who 
occupied these places before the Mussulman conquest, 
have buried in the ground all their treasures, and that they 
have written in certain books notes relative to these caches, 
so as to provide the knowledge when a favourable occasion 
arises to go and dig them up.” 


Ahmed Bey Kemal points out that all the stories in the 
Arabian Nights regarding hidden treasures were edited by 
Egyptians. Another Egyptian writer, by name Magrizi, makes 
** revelations ”? about other hidden treasures : 


“The book of the science of treasure-hunting is found, 
they say, in the church of Constantinople, brought there 
from Toledo. It is said that when the Roumis quitted 
Egypt and Syria, they buried most of their treasures in 
special places, and had described these places and the means 
of finding them in certain books now at Constantinople. 
Others say the Romans wrote nothing, but merely found 
the books of their predecessors, the kings of Greece and 
Chaldeza. When they left Egypt and Syria they took these 
books with them and deposited them in the church at 
Constantinople. They are confided to none, except to old 
servants of the church, and of these each has only one leaf 
as his chance of a fortune.” 


_ These magrebins, or wizard cache-hunters, abounded i in the 
days of Abd-el-Latif who wrote : 


“There are a crowd of people whose only means of 
livelihood is digging i in cemeteries to profit by what is turned 
up by their spades.” ~ 


This occupation was a crowded one in the. fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in the Arab kingdoms of Tunis and Morocco ; 
for a similar story is told by Juan Leo, the Arabian geographer, 
who speaks of “ grosse fellows called Elcanesin who dig under 

17 | 
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old houses, and resort to dens outside the citie walles, there to 
search for treasures left by the Romans when they were driven 
out of Africa.” At Fez, these hunters had even formed them- 
selves, into a corporation, with funds to compensate owners 
whose grounds had been damaged in the digging—which implies 
that treasure was certainly forthcoming from some source ! 

Still another Egyptian authority, Mas’ofidi, in his book 
Prairies d’Or (Fields of Gold), informs us that in the time of 
El Ikchid Mohammed ben Taghadj, about a.p. 932, treasure- 
hunting in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids was done with the 
aid of a book written in ancient characters : 


‘“* This treasure-hunting, besides, produced real results 
that rumour exaggerated ; thus, it was said that the eyes of 
statues were made of rubies, emeralds, lapis, and turquoises, 
and that some had faces of gold and silver.”’ 


Ibn Khaldoun, however, utters words of the wisdom that 
hunters are apt to despise, and dupes to regret that they had not 
heard or heeded : 


“It is true that treasures have sometimes been found, 
but rarely and by chance rather than by hunts of premedita- 
tion and design. There has never been any example, 
either in ancient or modern times, of any general calamity 
which has caused the majority of men to bury their treasures 
under the soil and place them under the seal of talismans.” 


He says that treasure-hunting had reached such a pitch, that 
a Mohammedan ruler of Egypt, El Melik al Ashraaf Chaaban, 
put a special tax on the seekers. This craze was responsible 
for the faith of the Egyptians, that all European travellers who 
busied themselves about antiquities were really magicians 
hunting for ancient hoards. An Englishman, named Lucas, 
who visited Egypt in 1714, wrote that he was credited with the 
powers of a magician whose vision could pierce the darkest places, 
thick walls, and rocks, and rumour said that he had found a 
treasure in the mountains from which he had just come, and 
whither he would return in secrecy to dig it up. Lucas tells of 
a credulous Egyptian pasha, who, at the instigation of a Venetian, 
assuring him that the castle of old Cairo contained a great hoard 
of gold, “* broke up the talismans (defences) preventing the silting 
up of the Nile by the island of Roda.” 
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What this Pearl Book contained for ae and dupes is 
shown in the following extracts : 


“* The Treasure of the Grottos of the Israelites : 


“Among these grottos there is one whose ceiling is 
traced with a figure of a woman. Make a little excavation 
below this figure and you will discover things hollowed in 
the form of almonds and pistachio nuts containing gold. 
Take them. That is all.” 


** Treasure of Alexandria : 


** Outside the town of Alexandria is a place near which a 
heap of black sand raises itself. Seek a building on the 
east of this mass and destroy it. You will find below a vessel 
(vasque) full of riches. That is all.” 


“* Treasure of Rosetta : 


“Go towards the salt-marsh and seek a convent and 
mastabas of stone near by. Search to the depth of man’s 
height in one of these mastabas ; you will find treasure 
hidden. It is the same with all the other mastabas.”’ 


“* Another Treasure of Alexandria : 


‘* Go out of Alexandria and proceed west to pass the gate 
called the ‘Old Gate.’ Descend the first well-shaft you 
see in front of you, and walk exactly that distance of a cubit 
(arm’s length), then turn left. You will then see south, 
in the building you are to enter, a step on the west at the 
height of your shoulder. Enter there, although the door 
may be narrow, and you will see that the building contains 
a fine room, having two earthenware jars suspended but 
empty, and two others also suspended, but full of gold hidden 
there by the Romans.” 


“* Treasure of the Pyramids of Chaddad : 


‘Go to the Sphinx, and after measuring from the nape 
of her neck seven cubits exactly, dig to the depth of the 
height of three men in the wastes of stone and in the sand. 
You will find two big flagstqnes closing a hollow cave: 
raise them and walk forward the distance of three men’s 
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heights in a corridor ending with a great door with two 
leaves, giving access to a great room containing four 
hundred chests of silver and many sorts of mixed tools for all 
trades, of which the value is about 1000 loads of dinars. In 
the middle of the room is a vase. Take from it what you 
want. Use for incense Kondor and sandarac.” 


“*. Treasure of Ghizeh : 


‘* Go to the east of the Sphinx where is a Kom which was 
burnt by the King Moqawgis, son of Raghil. Search to the 
west of this Kom, sift the earth, and you will find dinars, 
emeralds, etc. The more you search, the more you will 


find.” 


After reading this magnificent rigmarole, one is surprised to 
find that one stone is left on another in any site along the Nile, 
in Memphis or in Thebes! Only lack of explosives or the fear 
of ghouls, djinns, or afreets can have held back these gold-bug 
bitten friends of the camel-driver of Mecca ! 

The whereabouts of the tomb of Alexander the Great, who, 
by Plutarch, is said to have been buried in a coffin of gold in the 
time of one of the Imperial Ptolemies, is a problem which Mr. 
Howard Carter, of Tutankhamen fame, is said to have set 
himself to solve in 1930-31. The presumed site of the tomb, 
to-day, 1s under the mosque of Nebi Daniel in Alexandria. The 
body of the Macedonian, who died in 323 B.c. in Babylon, was 
there embalmed and placed im a coffin of gold. Two years later 
it was sent to Egypt, where Ptolemy gave it an imposing funeral 
in a magnificent temple of Alexandria. Tradition says that 
Ptolemy stole the gold coffin and substituted one of glass in its 
place, so that the features of the dead king might be seen by all 
visiting the tomb. Another version is that Cleopatra, to pay her 
debts, sold this gem-encrusted gold coffin. 

Five centuries later, in the days of Septimius Severus, Emperor 
of Rome and Britain, the body was still in a state of perfect 
preservation, and his son, the terrible Caracalla, placed his own 
robes of purple and imperial jewels on the coffin. Strabo says 
the mausoleum of Alexander was near the junction of the main 
street of Alexandria,‘ called “Soma.” Mr. Howard Carter is 
reported: to have said, in April 1930, that he did not think that 
the tomb actually lay under the miosque of Nebi Daniel, and 
thé latest news, via Rome, dated July 1931, is that he has managed 
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to identify the site of the tomb of Alexander the Great, and is sure 
it has not been violated. 

While these romantic yarns about gold coffins of world- 
shakers were going the rounds of Paris, London, and Rome in 
1929, Professor Selim Hassan was hacking his way into a rock 
tomb in the shadow of the Sphinx, and inhaling all the-scents of 
Araby—incense not provided by any external magrebin! _ The 
enchanting odours came from a serdab of beautiful alabaster, on 
which was painted the fine portrait-statue of a certain princely 
high priest, named Ra-Ouer, who held thirty-six offices about the 
court of a Pharaoh in 5000 B.c. The alabaster had been steeped 
in some marvellous essence capable of preserving perfume more 
than eight thousand years! Let us see the modern. perfumer. 
of:Kéln, Paris, the Balkans, or London who could do as much! - 

~ But Selim had the shock of his lifetime—the sortzof agree-. 
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able stimulation for which. the contémpéraries of Ibn Khaldoun 
and Magrizi would doubtless have given one thousand wafts of 
incense, from silvern censers, lasting eighty thousand years ! 
Close by was the skeleton of a tomb robber who had fallen a 
victim, some seven thousand or more years ago, to an ingenious 
thaumaturgical contrivance of the late Ra-Ouer, high priest of 
Thebes. Just as the thief had stretched out his hand to seize the 
gold treasures of the tomb, stones fell and severed it, and he had 
bled to death. Selim looked farther, and gasped !—there was a 
marvellous gold necklace of 4000 rubies, a large gold vase full 
of gold flowers from Ra’s dining-room, a splendid gold necklace, 
six hundred gold beads, a gold anklet, a crown of gold with a 
gold lock, shaped like lotus flowers, and surrounded by a gold 


disc and cylinder set with coloured stones. . . . No wonder 
Ra-Ouer had prepared a surprise for robbers of the umpteenth 
dynasty ! 


About the same time, in the last year of our Lord, some 
Arab workers digging in a maze of slums, blind alleys, and muck 
heaps at Tell-el-Amarna, a city of ancient Egypt, made an 
amazing find. In the yard of a little slum house the workmen 
saw lying a jar with a bowl over its mouth. This they up-ended, 
and there rolled out a flood of gold, ingot after ingot, twenty- 
three bars of uncast gold, silver pieces, rings, cups, the silver 
figure of a Hittite god, bright as the day on which they were 
hidden in the jar. The Arabs gazed with open mouths. Some 
robber had looted a jeweller’s shop, or a shrine, or customs 
house, and hid the plunder in this jar with a bowl over the mouth. 
Maybe he had been decapitated for stealing a common penny 
whistle or a bottle of olive oil, and so had not come back to make 
arrangements with the fence of that far-off day. 

The remote depths of another land of mystery, the Sahara, 
have mysterious treasures in hidden oases or the shifting sands. 
Not long ago there was found under the sand the body of a 
queen who lived and loved nearly three thousand years ago, and 
whose arms bore eighteen gold and silver bracelets, with five 
strands of jewels and a diadem of gold starred with gems on her 
neck and head. From the tomb, were taken rubies, emeralds, 
and finely carved furniture, far older than the Christian era. 

Farther north beyond the Atlas Range, in the country of the 
Riffs, are many hidden hoards made by Arab and Moor, as well 
as numbers of lost gold mines. Going the rounds of Paris, in 
April 1931, was a story to the effect that an American millionaire 
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with two friends had anchored an exquisitely furnished and 
very up-to-date Diesel-engined yacht, one glorious evening when 
the stars shone down on the palm groves and the quiet harbour 
of Réunion, a French exile’s home, in the Indian Ocean. While 
two of the Americans held the surprised commandant in pleasant 
dalliance of wine, song, and festivity at the gubernatorial palace 
behind the palm and coconut groves, the third man slipped 
discreetly ashore and made his way across the yellow sands, 
unobserved, to a stone mansion on a hill overlooking the sea. 
There he spoke winning words to a strange, stern, burnoused 
Arab—a king of men, by Allah and the scimitar of the Prophet !— 
whom the French, for the good of their Foreign Legion and the 
peace of their Empire of Sand, have deemed fit to exile to this 
island on the ocean’s rim. 

The stern man is the famed Abdul Krim, lord of the 
Riffs. 

The American spoke softly of hidden hoards of treasure in 
the Riff country, but especially of rich mines waiting to be 
worked. 

** Now, see here, king,”’ said the Yankee, “‘ let’s talk business. 
We'll take you back to your country—smuggle you aboard our 
little ship—she’s the quickest thing. anywhere on the sea between 
here and ’Frisco. It can be arranged O.K., and you can be 
in the Rio de Oro before these dagoes know you have gone, 
if—— |” 

Krim’s stern, never-smiling eyes gazed through and through 
his visitor, in a cold appraisement not conducive to ease and 
equanimity. The eyes flashed. He uttered a stern refusal. 
The crestfallen adventurer crept back to the bay and got 
aboard the motor yacht. Next day that ship was a speck on 
the horizon. 

West Africa has numbers of unsolved mysteries in the way 
of hidden treasure hoards. Up-country in the Kumasi country, 
capital of Ashanti, lies buried centuries of accumulated gold 
wrung from slaves. Gorgeous legend says there are thousands of 
millions of pounds sterling, and that they vanished into the earth 
when a British army came upstream to inquire why Prempeh, 
king of the Ashantis, was killing so many slaves and stopping 
the trade route through his dominions. A great fetish or ju-ju tree 
was blown up by the British army. It stood surrounding the 
palace, and Prempeh, with three hundred wives, was sent in exile 
to the Seychelles. He came back in 1924, and a few years later 
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was present at a reception with'Sir Joseph Byrne, his gaoler, and 
James H. Thomas, to whom he gave bracelets of pure gold, 
miniature chairs, and nine o’clock champagne. 

'The golden stool, which vanished after his overthrow in 
1894, was found when a new road was being laid 70 miles north 
of Kumasi, in 1921. Prempeh, the “‘ fat man,” died in 1931, 
and: so far as is known, the secret of the cache of gold millions 
perished with him. 

But the hidden treasure of Africa does not consist entirely 
of gold, silver, and diamonds, Old-time traders speak of hoards 
of ivory in remarkable elephant cemeteries. African elephants 
number many hundreds of thousands, although the exact number 
is unknown even to-day ; yet the sight is very rare of an elephant 
dead from natural causes and not killed by big-game shooters 
or by missing its footing on a hillside and tumbling over a high 
cliff on to a plain below. Recently, the Governor of Uganda, 
East Africa (Sir William Gowers), was on a trip aboard a stern- 
wheel steamer, near the source of the Nile, when, a mile from 
the river bank, he saw an elephant lying very still. It was a very 
large bull and tuskless, and had been dead about four days. 
All around were vultures, many crocodiles, and jackals waiting 
till the tough carcass had rotted away so that they could get at 
the flesh. No bullet wounds were visible, and the animal was not 
tempting to hunters since he had no ivory. A big-game warden 
aboard told the Governor that he remembered the dead elephant 
in the old days of darkest Africa, about 1909, when he was 
renowned for his fierceness among the natives around the Lado 
country. Elephants live to about a hundred years of age, and 
then, when sick and feeble, are believed to make for water, and 
die in deep rivers, streams, or swamps, especially in the high and 
deep papyrus swamps of the Nile and Eastern equatorial Africa. 
So high and thick are these reeds that the dead elephants are 
never seen. 

‘The old elephant goes to the water every day, and as he is 
disinclined to roam farther afield searching for food he remains 
near the water. One day, as his age and weakness grow on 
him, he cannot pull his heavy body out of the deep, muddy 
bottom of the equatorial swamp or stream, and he dies peace- 
fully in the water, where his tusks and skull are well preserved. 
Sometimes the swamps dry up and then ‘vast quantities of old 
elephant i ivory are found, and the natives tell stories of “ elephant 
. ceméteries.”’ 
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.The elephant: seen by Sir William Gowers had probably 
at enough strength to drag himself out of the river-bed, and 
to stagger away from the-bank till he collapsed, from the feeble- 
ness of old age. Under the papyrus swamps around the source 
of the Nile, and below the bed of the White Nile for several 
hundreds of miles below its exit from Lake Albert, must lie 
many thousands of tons of valuable old elephant ivory. Some 
day, when the barrage is made across the White Nile, as planned 
in the British scheme of Nile water control, fortunes will be made 
by ivory treasure-hunters. 

Africa has old-time deposits of pirate gold, as to which who 
does not recall the island of St. Mary in Madagascar? A 
story of such loot buried in islands off the coast of Zanzibar, 
and on Johanna, an island of the Comorin group, in the 
Mozambique channel, has recently been revived. Captain 
Squier, an African hunter, speaks of natives of some of these 
islands who told him they had seen Europeans land on an 
island, make for a tree, and take out much treasure. It is, 
however, difficult to believe that, if this were a piratical landmark 
indicating a treasure cache, the tree should be standing all those 
years ! 

But some of these stories are better founded. Clement 
Downing, a midshipman of the Salisbury, who warred against 
Angria the pirate, about 1710, tells of the havoc “ these villainous 
pirates ’’ made in 1719 of the fine cargoes they met with, par- 
ticularly of the rich “‘ Moor’s”’ ship, the Cassandra (an English 
ship), and of a large Portuguese ship which they unladed at 
‘Charnock Point, on the isle of Madagascar, where they left on 
shore great quantities of spices, heaps of China ware, rich drugs, 
and valuable goods in piles, great enough to load a large ship. 
Many of the goods were taken aboard the Salisbury and other 
ships, but there must also have been much treasure of a less 
perishable sort buried in the woods of the island and lying in 
old wrecks off its shores. | 

Africa, like North and South America, has its lost gold 
mines. A treasure cache in the shape of a city of gold tombs lies 
in the Amatongas forest, and is said to be related to the gold 
mines of Zimbabwe, that mysterious African Ophir about whose 
origin archeologists are still rending each other’s reputations. 
There is a story about an Englishman who blundered on this 
cache in the forest, but was abandoned by his native carriers, 
who fled in fear of the forest spirits and the ebony hogboys who 
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guard the cache. I have nothing very reliable in the way of 
location to offer in relation to this cache. 

Banking gold in the earth was a method employed by the 
famous Cecil Rhodes. He had a half-caste native servant, 
Tony, and used to entrust him with much money. When he 
wanted money, Rhodes used to send for Tony, and Tony would 
presently disappear into the night on the veldt and dig up the 
boss’s cash. 

About the time of the native rebellion in Rhodesia, in 1896, 
a prospector arrived in the town of Marandellas with rich 
samples of gold ore, which he said came from ancient gold mines. 
He said he had placed his tools in the mines and closed up the 
shaft. The old man was killed in the rebellion, and no one 
was able to locate the lost mine. In January 1932, word 
reached London that a number of mining tools had been found 
in the Golden Arrow mines, east of Marandellas, and it is sug- 
gested that they are the tools belonging to the prospector of 
1896. 

A myth that dies hard is the story of President Kruger (of 
the old Boer Republic of the Transvaal) and his buried millions.1 
Crooks seeking illicit gold from dupes are often in the habit of 
reviving the legend, according to which Kruger hid millions 
of gold dollars in the earth when he fled from British troops. 
Let it be said, once again, that Kruger’s millions safely reached 
Europe and were spent there in aiding his compatriots. The 
story of Lobengula’s buried treasures, however, seems to have a 
basis of truth. 

There is great probability that, when he died, this old chief 
of the Matabeles left twenty-five millions of dollars. The 
Transvaal Leader says his treasure comprised fourteen millions of 
gold dollars in bars, coins, and dust, many diamonds, and 
enough ivory to load ten wagons. When his capital, Buluwayo, 
was occupied by the troops of the Chartered Company, in 1893, 
there was found a quantity of gold, but it is known that, before 
his death and the occupation by the British troops, he trekked 


1 Colonel Denys Reitz, speaking at a luncheon at Cape Town, in February 
1929, exploded the myth of Kruger’s millions. When Kruger, accompanied 
by Colonel Reitz’s father, who was then President of the Free State, left 
Pretoria, on the eve of the British occupation, they took 400,000 dollars of 
bar gold to found a new city at Machadodorp, near Delagoa Bay. However, 
the plans were changed, and the money was sent to France for the support 
of Boer refugees. 
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with the greater part of his treasure up the Zambesi valley. 
Not many years back, five men set out from Johannesburg and 
trekked into the wilds of the Zambesi. They were led by John 
Jacobs, Lobengula’s private secretary, and had spent 15,000 
dollars on this search, as well as enduring many months of 
hardship, toil, hunger, and thirst. Leaving their mules and 
wagons on the banks of the Zambesi, the men took to native 
boats and rowed upstream to the native township of Lialui, in 
the country of the king of Barotseland. They continued on up 
the river Kabompo, where their frightened carriers left them. 

Their goal was the source of the Kori River, where the cache 
of Lobengula is said to be located ; but there are two streams 
bearing this name, and the five men are believed to have 
rowed up the wrong stream until they were 500 miles out of 
their course. No native would stay with them, and no food 
could be had, so the men had to give up the quest and make 
tracks for civilisation. They said they were certain they knew 
the location of the hoard, and their faith has since inspired more 
than .one treasure-hunting syndicate to set out into the wilds, 
with no greater luck. 

Cape Town, South Africa, has more than once in the past 
ten years been the scene of hunts for wills relating to treasure 
deposited in banks, but in the summer of 1930, police officers 
wenit to a house indicated by a Cape Town woman as in Johannes- 
burg, in the Transvaal, and under the floor found old birth and 
marriage certificates, books, and documents relating to a fortune 
of great size deposited in the Bank of Holland, a hundred years 
ago, by a man who said the money was not to be shared out by 
his relatives till 1930. Let us hope the woman will be luckier 
than if her ancestor had spent the money on hunting for Loben- 
gula’s cache ! 

The missing half of the famous Cullinan diamond, found at 
Kimberley, South Africa, in 1905, 1s believed to have been 
hidden by a native Kaffir, and in 1929 two syndicates were at 
work in South Africa trying to find the native alleged to be 
hiding a gem estimated to be worth at least 4,000,000 dollars. 
The two largest portions of the Cullinan gem are now among 
the British Crown jewels in the Tower of London. Major R. S. 
Brink, the chief of the Diamond Department of Johannesburg 
recently went into the bush taking with him 5000 dollars to buy 
the missing gem. He met the reputed native owner on a lonely 
mountain-side and offered him the money to produce the gem, 
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which the native could not do, The Major says that the story 
of this missing diamond is a myth, since the cleavage on the side 
of the Cullinan stone shows that it was split about 500,000 years 
ago by the forces of Nature, and that the missing half ‘was 
‘probably split into a hundred smaller diamonds. 

Spectre-aided hunts for alleged hidden treasure on the veldt 
at Raapenberg were told to the magistrate at Wynberg, in 
June 1932, when one of seven Kaffirs, charged with damaging 
a grazing reservation, said : 


‘‘ Baas, the ghost of an army captain in khaki appeared 
to me and said: ‘ Dig, boy, here, and you will find gold 
enough to make you all rich. So we sought for the 
treasure.” 


Such connections of spiritualism with treasure-hunting are 
not uncommon among both white and coloured folks in South 
Africa. 

_ A curious echo of what was said in this chapter about 
old-time treasure-hunting in Morocco and Algeria was heard 
in Paris, in May 1932, when the police found the corpse of an 
Algerian under a marabout, or Moslem shrine, at Sadi-Safi, in 
west Algeria. It was found that four Algerians had hunted in 
old Roman ruins and marabouts, in the Guiard area, where 
such relics are common. They dug under an old marabout 
to find a supposed large cache of gold, and then used dynamite 
to penetrate farther into the bowels of the tomb, with the result 
that the earth caved in,and badly injured all four men. Deeming 
that there had been a supernatural intervention, the three 
men fled, leaving the fourth to die under the landslide. 
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ie a country whose nationals have inherited such a strong 
revolutionary strain as la belle patrie de la France, it is not 
surprising that many men should have regarded the earth as 
the safest bank or deposit vault, and more secure than the bonds 
and ‘scrip of the State. Parisians living in the old houses of 
the nineteenth-century boulevards and faubourgs of the city 
were sometimes heard to say: “ Eh bien, mon ami, why should 
I go to California, when, under our very feet as we stand, the 
pavements hide more gold than can be brought to the surface by 
one stroke of a pick, than the digging of a whole: host could 
extract from the sands of California ! ” 
As a contemporary writer said: ‘‘ Not a cellar or garret 
but hid the treasures of some wealthy family or religious organisa- 
tion.” The old quarters of the city, around Notre Dame and the 


Hotel de Ville, were the happy hunting-grounds of treasure- 
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seekers. They told each other that, when Napoleon Bonaparte 
hurriedly departed from the Tuileries to fight at Waterloo, he 
ordered that a great chest of treasure should be hidden in the 
palace gardens, and that from time to time gold pieces and silver 
crowns had turned up under the spades of the gardeners. . . . 
“See,” said they,” how the trunks of the lime trees down the central 
‘ allées of the gardens are marked with curious signs! Depend 
on it, that is not accidental. The signs cease at one point and 
‘then begin again on the lime trees of the Terrasse de Feuillons.”’ } 

The elm trees and the lime trees were all rooted up and the 
soil all round about turned over, and yet the hunters found 
nothing. In the laying-out of the Bois de Boulogne, crowds of 
idle sightseers would wait breathlessly while a government 
officer supervised the excavations by forty workmen of a railed- 
off part of a wood close to the Pre-Catalan, where, said tradition, 
Fouché, Duke of Otranto, hid much gold—Fouché, police chief 
under Napoleon, the man of ability and good sense, who wanted 
nothing save integrity. Yet, as will be seen presently, tradition 
in these matters was not so very far out. 

There was the story of the three banker brothers who, about 
1882, were said to have found forty millions in specie hidden in 
the cellars of their uncle’s house in the Faubourg Saint Germain. 
The Prince de B——, after his parents had been guillotined at 
Alencgon, under the Terror, was placed out by the commune as 
an apprentice—a kind of workhouse apprentice and charity- 
boy—to a shepherd in one of the hamlets in the region. One 
day he slipped and fell into a well choked with weeds and moss, 
when, lo! he scrambled up the shaft, bruised and bleeding from 
contact, not only with thorns and stones, but with bags of hard 
six-franc crown pieces, with which the country folk said the well 
had been filled in a bygone day. Madame du Barry, the mistress 
of Louis XV., guillotined after returning to France during the 
Terror, is said to have hidden her jewels in the toolhouse at 
Luciennes ; but though the shed has been tunnelled under and 
the floor has been undermined by diggers who did not spare 
the walls either, the jewels yet remain under the hogboy’s 
tender care. At Belleville is said still to lie hidden the military 
chest buried by Marmont, marshal of France, and Duc de Raguse, 


1 Napoleon, on St. Helena, dictated to a secretary a denial of an allega- 
tion of contemporary English newspapers that he had buried vast treasures ; 
but his will, made at St. Helena, mentions gold and jewels in a hiding- 
place at Malmaison. 
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when he delivered Paris into the hands of the Allies in 1814. 
There is the chest of Spanish doubloons lying still unfound in the 
island of Sequai, at Neuilly-sur-Seine, on*which thousands have 
been vainly spent by treasure-hunters. The treasure of the 
Chateau de Pantin—place memorable for the turning to bay of 
Paris when the Allies were marching on the city in 1814—Wwas 
hidden in a series of empty earthenware vessels found under 
the flooring of the rustic ballroom in the park. The empty 
vessels once held jewels and gold, for they were stamped with 
the armorial bearings of the Orleans family, with the cypher of 
the Duc d’Orléans and Madame de Maintenon intertwined. 

Modern Paris has recently given much treasure to folk who 
were not looking for it or expecting it, which is the genial way 
of the hogboy in all lands under the sun. For example, in 
August 1928, Mme Lepouze, a ragpicker, found a dirty bundle 
near the Paris fortifications and took it home, where her three- 
year-old boy unwrapped it and played with the contents— 
dirty franc notes to the value of some £90. She at once took 
them to the police, although all she had in the world was three 
francs, a ‘“‘ washer,’ and hungry children. Men digging the 
foundations for a new telephone exchange in the Left Bank 
quartier, near the Boulevard Saint Michel, found, below a thin 
layer of reddish sand, a large black jar full of Roman silver and 
bronze coins, about which was the sign of a great fire known 
to have happened when the legions garrisoned Lutetia. Then 
the hogboy gave another turn to the wheel of the treasure- 
finding machine when Monsieur Henri Biroches, a railway 
worker of the Paris Metro, took a day off in August 1930, and 
with his small son went into the Bois de Boulogne, where he sat 
down with his back against a tree reading a naughty comic 
Journal de Paris. His son started to build sand-castles, and dug 
at the foot of a tree, no park gardien being in the offing. 

Of a sudden, the old man, who had been nodding over such 
a spicy conte, full of l’esprit Gaulots, started awake. 

A small shrill voice screamed : ‘‘ V’la, mon papa, but I have 
found such pretty medals ! ” 

Monsieur Biroches hastened up to find that his boy had 
unearthed a hoard of seventy-seven gold coins of the reign of 
Louis XVI. The police were informed, and navvies were soon 
on the spot digging the earth in the hope of finding more coins— 
but the hogboy decided he was not to be caught napping a 
second time that day or week. 
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Now in France the state does not lay claim to treasure in 
the earth, so Monsieur Biroches was told by the police com- 
missary that he might, if no claimant turned up in a year and a 
day, deem the coins to be his own. Alas! the Ville de Paris 
put in a claim, on the ground that the treasure was found on city 
land, and so belonged to it; but graciously conceded that 
the finder could keep half. Monsieur Biroches replied that he 
meant to keep the lot, since, when the cache was made, the 
Bois belonged to the suburb of Neuilly-sur-Seine, and Neuilly had 
made no claim on him. Monsieur Biroches seems to be in the 
position of the dogs in the fable, fighting each other, while the 
wolf of the law sneaks in when the combatants are gasping, and 
makes away with the bone of contention. 

Housebreakers—not cambrioleurs—demolishing a pavilion in 
a large garden at La Muette, another Paris suburb, in September 
1930, have, all unwittingly, added another baffling chapter to 
the famous mystery of the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask. 
Under the floor of the pavilion—a tumbledown building of seven- 
teenth-century date—they found a vaulted chamber, evidently 
made long, long ago, as a secret refuge. The count, who owns 
the garden, had all work suspended while he called in anti- 
quaries to solve the mystery of the “‘subterranean.”” They 
went down into it through a trap-door in the floor of the pavilion, 
and found several old chairs, a bed, and part of a supply of 
food. At one time, the refuge seemed to have been comfort- 
ably furnished. Then they saw in a corner six worm-eaten 
chests, carved with armorial bearings of the time of Louis XIV. ; 
but they did not hear or see the spirit of the hogboy, who 
vanished, grinning, up an air-pipe, running to the shaft of an old 
well that had long ago been filled. Old letters only were found 
in the chest, and not clues to hidden treasure. They had been 
written by Madame de la Motte-Ferney to a friend of the famous 
Nicolas Fouquet, Surintendant des Finances under Louis XIV. 
Fouquet, accused of heaping up an immense fortune by 
‘* dilapidations ’ or malversation, was, it will be recalled, 
hurled into perpetual imprisonment by the Grand Monarque, 
and died in the Chateau de Pignerol. Rumour said—untruly— 
that he was the Man in the Iron Mask. What the “ subter- 
ranean ”’ was actually for, or for whom, none can say. 

Again, in November 1930, mine host of a restaurant at 
Versailles feund a ring, valued at £1200, deep in dust on a 
bottle of Beaujolais wine in his cellars. He recalled that, three 
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years before, a young newly married couple had searched high and 
low for the ring, which the young woman had taken off her finger 
to gaze at admiringly, when it vanished. The cellar was searched, 
but the ring was not found. For the ease of mind of any romantic 
ladies who read this, I may say that the young Frenchwoman, 
the wife of a dentist at Bayonne, had her ring restored to her. 

To aid treasure-hunters in France, Monsieur Guy du Bourg 
de Bozas, a well-known French scientist, has devised a radio 
locator, in the shape of a movable wire frame, which produces 
a clear sound when the Hertzian waves meet underground 
metals. He has built up, by its aid, a graphic diagram which 
indicates the position of obstacles met by the waves exploring 
the subsoil. A Roman Catholic priest, in 1928, also invented 
a form of radio locator by which the wave-lengths of metals, as 
it is said, are picked up by the instrument, and by which he 
hopes to find much platinum and silver on the Franco-Swiss 
frontier and in the Pyrenees. 

One of the most elusive of all the leat caches of France is that 
of the Abbey of Gourdon (department of Lot), a small part of 
whose immense hidden gold and jewels was found by chance, 
in 1845, by a French peasant girl driving home the cows from 
pasture. The hoard dates back to the reign of Clovis, King of 
the Franks (died a.p. 511), and there is, at Gourdon, an inventory 
of the hidden treasure which lists long-buried gold and silver 
articles, rubies, emeralds, and pearls. The convent was sacked 
and pillaged by the Northmen—healthy barbarians who hated 
nuns and monks worse than poison and who seldom lost an 
opportunity of carrying fire and slaughter into the houses and 
domains of the religious. The treasurer of the abbey, who had 
buried all the plate and jewels of all the religious houses under 
the same abbot, was murdered as he was flying to the seigneur 
of Gourdon, carrying in his bag or about him the crosier of the 
Lord Abbot. Tradition says—in the record of an old monkish 
chronicler—writing one hundred years after the event : 


‘““The head of the crosier was of solid gold, and the 
rubies, with which it was studded, of such uncommon size 
that with one single blow, the soldier who tore it from 
his grasp, beat in his brains as with a sledge-hammer.” 


Century after century, right down to the days of the French 
Revolution, the hunters ransacked the ruined cemetery in search 
of the hoard. When the girl found it—or rather, part of it—she 

18 
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was sitting in a hollow in a sandbank on the abbey lands, scooped 
out on the highway to house the tools of a road-mender. The 
treasure, rolling out of the bank, was composed of a salver, paten, 
and flagon with stand, all of rich and solid gold of the purest 
kind, and studded with emeralds and rubies. When brought to 
Paris and offered at auction, the Government bought the 
treasures in and placed them in the Musée de la Bibliothéque. It 
is to be noted that the largest part of the rich hoard of Gourdon 
still remains in the earth, unfound. 

About the same time as the accidental discovery of the 
Gourdon hoard, a certain Abbé Desgenettes was rumoured to 
have found in the Presbytery house of the Order of Petits-Péres 
a rich hoard of several millions of francs. The Abbé vehemently 
denied the statement, but the largesse-sodden souls of the 
populace of Paris of that day refused to believe that the great 
sums which he and the brethren showered on them par charité 
came from anywhere else than the cellars which had been 
excavated for the laying down of water-pipes. The old house of 
the Order stood in a damp and dark corner of a square, and there 
was a projecting upper storey, under which beggars and cripples 
sheltered from the sun and rain and pestered the faithful for alms. 

The Abbé broke into a witty sermon, in which he said that 
thirty masses said each day in his church were commanded by 
rich folk who paid from one hundred to two hundred francs 
(worth 94d. each), while the source of the riches of the abbey 
and the alms came from the proximity of the Bourse, which seems 
to be a polite reference to the unearned increment of land values. 

The poor were convinced and agreed to take the money, in 
lieu of deferential duckings, “ toke,”’ and the plain water which 
would surely have been prescribed for them by those members of 
the English petite bourgeoisie who are so very adept at minding 
other people’s business. No further questionings were heard 
and all seemed quiet, when, on a sudden, something happened 
which caused cynical tongues to wag and the censorious to scoff 
and jeer with the “ What did I tell you?’ The buildings of the 
Petits-Péres (or Begging Friars of the Order of the Little Fathers 
of the Poor) were being pulled down to make room for a new 
mairie, when, digging under the foundations, two labouring 
men paused thunderstruck in the act of poising picks in the air. 
Up above, a carter was waiting to tip the rubbish into his wagon, 
and he, tired of having no answer to his repeated inquiries, 
‘Wot about it?” jumped into the trench. Even he was 
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staggered ! One digger lay, paralysed and astonished, on his 
belly, his horny hands grabbing something, while his brother 
was very much alive scrabbling up silver coins scattered in large 
heaps around ! . | 

A big leathern bag had burst under the accidental blow of a 
pick, and when they tried to drag out the bag, the hide opened 
and there gushed out the bowels of mercy, in the shape of tons of 
silver coins. 

°° Sap-r-r-r-isti !? yelled Jean. ‘“‘ My pick hit the bag. The 
loot is mine ! ”’ 

** Nom d’n chien /”? roared Jacques, “ the half is mine ! ” 

They fought in the trench, and Jacques was laid out by a 
broken brickbat to recover his wind, while Jean filled his pockets 
and, as the carter rushed in, bolted clean away. Natheless, 
both men were bidden by a police agent to accompany him 
to free quarters for the night, and explain to the commissary on 
the following day why they had chosen to defraud the Govern- 
ment of its dues in the matter of ecclesiastical treasure. A well- 
known Parisian journalist wrote a cynical testimonial to the 
Order of Petits-P*-es : 


** Be it known unto all that these begging friars yester- 
day, in France and to-day, in Italy are the richest of all 
orders. Their rule has been to gather all and to disburse 
none. The system characterised the Franciscans, which 
order had a strong bin a métre every way in which the friars 
deposited the contents of their wallets on return from their 
expeditions. When one bin was filled, it was sealed up 
and left to be opened to make loans at a good interest to 
approved monarchs and princes beloved of Mother Church, 
to build new houses for the order, or to adorn churches. 
The Petits-Péres filled their bins with gold—richest of all— 
reaching underground from the prior’s house to the church.” 


One of the strangest of all romances of hidden monachal 
treasures is that which was told with considerable literary skill 
by an anonymous contributor to an old number of the well- 
edited Chambers’s Fournal of Edinburgh. I have myself in person 
very recently investigated the circumstances connected with the 
alleged cache in this story, and at the end of the narrative will 
state my conclusions. 

Deep in the charming country of the Ardennes, a few miles 
from the Belgian-French frontier and lying among woods and 
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hills, is an old Cistercian abbey named Noire Dame d’ Orval, 
located in Luxembourg-Belgique. L’Abbaye d’Orval dates 
back to the twelfth century, and in the eighteenth century its 
wealth was immense, running into millions in real estate and 
coffered gold, with countless flocks and herds, rich pastures, 
and many thriving farms. It is precisely the kind of old abbey 
of which stories of hidden treasures would be told. A building 
contractor, named Ducasse, is said to have wasted a large fortune 
exploring its crypts, where, said legend, when the monks were 
driven out they hid hoards of jewels, whose locality they indi- 
cated by a mystic word “ Nemo” carved on the tomb of the 
last abbot. This word was said to give the clue to other ciphers 
cut singly on all the other tombs. 

About the end of the reign of Napoleon III., before the fall 
of the Empire in the debacle at Sedan, a young girl, known as 
the blonde Camille, and ethereally beautiful, showed signs of 
being “‘ psychic,” to use the modern jargon. She was a clair- 
voyant, and by social origin a foundling, living with a motherly 
working woman in a hovel in the Rue des Diaires, a small and 
dirty by-street at the back of the cathedral of Notre-Dame. The 
girl became cataleptic, and when taken to the Hétel de Dieu 
for treatment is said to have amazed the doctors and students 
by lying in bed, her eyes shut and curtains drawn, and telling 
the name and biography of any persons approaching, and also 
the thoughts passing through their minds. The girl was passed 
for treatment to a physician specialising in hypnotic treatment, 
and who had a flair for treasure-hunting. He is said to have 
mastered the poor child’s personality and subjected her to a 
cruel and rigorous regimen. One day, at dawn, after a long 
night’s hypnotic subjection, Camille described the vaults of a 
ruined abbey, wherein were a long line of sculptured tombs, on 
which she read cabalistic signs. Reaching, in her vision, the 
mouldering tomb of the last abbot, she became ghastly pale and 
seemed to be near death. Bending down, the hypnotist heard 
her murmur : 


** Ah, here it is at last!” .. . (sighing) . . . “ How tired 
Iam! Now, I shall be left to rest, for itis found. See... 
N—E—M—O. ...I have sought that word so long. 
How cunning the abbot’s last word on the tomb ! ”’ 


The physician knew about the abbey of Notre Dame d’Orval, 
so, hiring a post-chaise, he pushed the nearly dying Camille 
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inside and galloped as fast.as five fresh horses could take him to 
the frontier. Orval’s ruined abbey is rather less than a mile 
from the French frontier, on an arm of the Marche river, in the 
basin of the Meuse. It was already one of the richest and most 
celebrated of the monasteries in the Low Countries, when, in 
1124, the Cistercians took it over from the Augustine Canons. 
The monk St. Bernard subsequently visited this abbey in the 
“Val d’Or” (Golden Vale). So much did the Cistercians 
enrich this foundation that, in the eighteenth century, Notre 
Dame d’Orval possessed three hundred bourgs, villages, and 
métairies (exploited, semi-feudal farms), and a revenue of about 
1,200,000 gold livres. The sumptuously rebuilt edifices of the 
monastery were pillaged and destroyed by a brigade of Jourdain’s 
army in 1794. 

A week after the departure of the hypnotist-physician in the 
post-chaise and of ethereal Camille, her adopted mother received a 
letter written by the physician and dated from a Dutch seaport : 


‘“* The poor blonde Camille is dead. Go at once to the 
ruined abbey of Notre Dame d’Orval, in Belgian Luxem- 
bourg, and you will find her body lying on the last tomb, 
reckoning from East to West, in the vault of the Abbot. 
I enclose a bill for your expenses, and you will shortly 
receive from a notary a deed ensuring an income for life. 
Do not try to find me. It will be in vain, for I have changed 
my name, and, henceforth, will live in a foreign land.” 


The foster-mother hastened to Orval, and found her adopted 
daughter lying dead on the tomb of the last abbot. By her side 
was a flask of some cordial, a tube of ammonia, and a sponge. It 
was clear that the doctor and his treasure-hunting confederates 
had tried to revive her. A pick and spade lay in the vault, but 
the door of the tomb hung loosely on its rusted hinges, and there 
were signs showing that the hunters had crept down the lichened 
stone steps into the vault where the coffin of the Abbot-prince 
lay on an iron grating. The wall at the end of the vault had 
given way, so that the hunters made their way into a wood 
behind the abbey and escaped. 

It is suggested that a great treasure had been found and 
carried away. Years afterwards the physician’s son returned to 
Paris and lived in magnificence and luxury, while a stock- 
broker at the Bourse (a confederate) could never sleep unless a 
whole battery of chandeliers were alight, and in a chateau in 
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one of the French provinces he had a company of Parisian 
dancers and singers to charm away his dreadful night hours. So 
much for the hogboy’s revanche. 

What is the truth of this eerie and delightful story, written by 
or of a gold-bug bitten mesmerist ? 

-In the summer of 1931 I motored out to this charming 
abbey, in company with a Brussels driver, who, a devout 
Catholic, possessed a key (not an authorised one!) admitting 
him and me to places not usually shown to visitors of Notre 
Dame d’Orval. He and I explored every bit of the ruins of 
the old monastery. There were five of us in the party, including 
a sporting young English lady, a gentleman friend of mine, and 
the Belgian motor-driver, and we dived into every trench, poked 
into every nook of the old crypt and cloisters, leapt across 
brimming water-holes where lay “‘ les souterrains de l’Abbaye du 
XVIII® siécle,” covered ourselves with scratches from protesting 
brambles and thorns, and generally plastered ourselves with 
mud and powdered our clothes with dust, in the attempt to 
find the mystic vault where /a blonde Camille perished. We found 
—nothing ! Not a sign of a carved tomb or escutcheoned vault. 
Whether bathed in the moonlight or basking in the sun, the old 
ruins of the Abbey of Orval are nothing but skeleton arches and 
mouldering vaults with broken groins and crumbling brickwork 
for rats to scuttle through, owls to hoot in, or the spider to spin 
her cobwebs. Remember that, in 17093, Ja soldatesque du Général 
Loyson mit feu aux bdtiments et les détruisit de fond en comble (the un- 
disciplined soldiers of General Loyson set fire to the buildings 
and destroyed them from roof-tree to foundation-stone). Hardly 
one stone is left on another around where the crypts and vaults 
once stood, while the old ruins of the nave, chapels, and choir 
-are mere shells. All about one, to-day, are the sounds of hammer- 
ing and the clinking of masons’ tools on stone ; for an entirely 
new abbey is going up, and le retour des Moines is being cele- 
brated by the erection of a library of 60,000 tomes, an electric 
bakery, electric kitchen, winter-heated cellars wherein summer 
vegetables may be grown and fruits ripened, a light railway 
running all over the monastery garden, while Ketelby airs and 
the chiming of the monastery bells bid the driver of a light 
mountain railway take the monks to the Belgian State company’s 
railroad station ! Some one must have found much treasure, but 
the monastic hogboy seems to have kept it within the family ! 

Not so very far away from Orval Abbey, at Nancy, is said 
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still to lie hidden the treasure of King Stanislaus of Poland, 
father-in-law of Louis XV., who ruled Lorraine for eighteen 
years and is the patron saint of Nancy. Stanislaus is said to 
have hidden much treasure in the hillside, just within the gates 
of Nancy, and a Monsieur Fay, bitten by the gold-bug, spent 
all his own fortune and the earnings of his actress-daughter in 
the vain search for this hoard. 

Over on the coast of Brittany is a forgotten fishing-port 
with a romantic cache in what was once a quiet field of poplars, 
which has baffled the treasure-hunting efforts of a well-backed 
Franco-British syndicate. The port is Le Vivier, arrondisse- 
ment de Saint Malo, where, in the days before the French 
Revolution, much land was owned by the family of ‘‘ Old 
Equality,’ the Duc d’Orléans. Millions of francs—worth 
94d. each—have been spent in hunting for the richly jewelled 
gold figures said to have been buried in the “ Saint Coin,” or 
Holy Corner of a field. The figures are those of the Apostles, 
alleged to have been removed from the royal burial place in the 
famous abbatial church of Saint-Denis, whose tombs of the 
kings and queens of France were sacked during the Revolution. 
The country folk call the field the abode of “‘ Chaos.”’ 

A savant was sent to London, so the story goes, by Francois 
Guizot, minister of State under Louis-Philippe, before the 
Revolution of 1848, to hunt for State documents in the Tower 
of London. It may be here stated that, prior to 1855, State 
and British Admiralty archives actually were kept in this 
repository. One day when the savant was diving into a rotten 
old tea-chest in which the officials kept old records, in place of 
the stout oaken carved chests of an earlier day of muniments, 
his fingers hooked an oddly shaped flat key stuck in the lock 
of a small copper-casket of oblong shape, of the kind favoured 
by eighteenth-century shopkeepers as a till. The key was tied 
to the handle by a cord and enclosed in a parchment container 
sealed with the arms of many old French aristocratic families. 
The name of each nobleman had been signed under his seal, and 
there were fourteen seals and names. It looked as though the 
envelope was to be broken only when each signatory was present 
in assembly. 

On a parchment in the box was the following : 


‘We, the undersigned, loyal and true adherents of 
S.M. le Roi, deeming the great treasure of Saint Louis to 
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be in peril, have determined to place it in a secure reposi- 
tory. This treasure of Saint Louis, placed by him in the 
Holy Chapel of Saint Denis, and being known, together 
with the altar gates of Notre Dame, as the silver branches 
of Saint Denis, consists of twelve statues of the Holy 
Apostles, each one of molten silver and of immense weight, 
comprising the patens, which each apostle carries, and 
which is of solid gold. The jewels which adorn the crown 
and robes are rubies, sapphires, and Oriental Pearls ; those 
on the robe of Saint Jean, among which 1s a starred sapphire, 
are alone worth 20,000 livres of gold. In order to save 
this priceless treasure from spoliation, we have resolved 
to bury it in a place known to ourselves alone, and each 
of us binds himself by a solemn oath never to reveal, even 
at the hour of death, the chosen place. We agree that the. 
place shall be where the lines of latitude and longitude 
cross each other on the map of France accompanying this 
document. This place is well adapted for the purpose, 
since water-carriage from the quay is easy and landing 
is close to the spot. The owner of the land is one on whom 
little suspicion of helping the cause of S.M. le Roi is likely 
to light... .” 


Yellow and faded receipts were also enclosed, one of which 
showed that Denis Dutaillis, “‘ patron ’’ of the lugger Margoton 
of Rouen, had carried two barrels of rusty nails and scrap iron. 
There were other receipts from other boatees for barrels of old 
iron, each, of course, really containing a Holy Apostle in solid 
gold. Thus, the twelve gold and gemmed statues went down 
the river Seine in an old barge to the quiet hamlet of Fulchiron, 
near to the destined cache. Here, derricks hoisted the twelve 
barrels into farm carts. 

The savant circulated the results of his researches, and, 
soon, the aristocratic syndicate sent a young French comte— 
descendant of one of the fourteen signatories—across the Channel 
with an engineer. They settled on Le Vivier in Brittany as the 
site of the cache—ow they did so, if the only directions they 
had were a vaguely unspecified latitude and longitude, one 
does not know—and decided that the location where both 
lines crossed on the map must be the field of the “ Holy 
Corner” (Saint Coin).. They went out into the middle of a 
ploughed field, where turnips and mangolds grew all round a 
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grove of poplars, rank with weeds and brambles. The farmer 
shrugged his shoulders and stretched out his hands in the 
characteristic Gallic fashion. 

“© Mais, messteurs, que voulez-vous? My father, when he was 
dying, made me take an oath on the holy crucifix that I never 
would plough or dig up the Saint Coin.” 

The syndicate looked triumphantly at each other. 

‘* My father said he bought the wood—it was then all wood 
—only for the sake of the poplar grove. He cut down all the 
other trees, but carefully spared these. . . . ‘ But why, mon bon 
pere?’ I used to ask. But le bon péere would say nothing, except 
that his father always used to kneel and pray there at Angelus, 
and never should the Holy Corner be disturbed by kith and kin 
of his.”’ 

‘“* Eureka!” swore the count under his breath. ‘‘ While 
this fool babbles about his turnips and his father’s prayers, right 
under our very feet are fabulous treasures ! ”’ 

To still the farmer’s suspicions of what their business might 
be in such an outlandish part of France, remote from railways, 
steamships, and the traffic of the busy world—we are speaking of 
the 1860’s—the two agents of the syndicate spoke of buying a 
plot of land for an experimental farm, or the site of a chateau. 
Knowing something of the French peasant character, they said 
nothing more, but went back to their inn, leaving the farmer 
to ponder over their intentions and offers. Finally, after some 
haggling, the field with the poplar grove in the middle was 
bought, and a little étrenne above its market value thrown 
in as make-weight. The Breton farmer had no conscientious 
objection against others disturbing the old bones no doubt 
buried under the poplars—and if the Saints and the Mother of 
God struck the foreigners dead on the spot, well, that was their 
affair, not his, for had he not warned them? Provided their 
money was good, that was all he cared. 

A British cabinet minister and.a brace of peers from the 
House of Lords joined in the venture, lured by the prospect of 
diddling the French Government out of a rich treasure trove. 
Then the hunt began, and day after day passed, spades and 
pickaxes plied till the dusk was on the fields, while Breton 
navvies slaked their thirsts at the local estaminet and chuckled 
and wondered what maggots had got in the heads of a parcel 
of April fishes from Paris. The poplars all went, the roots were 
got out, every inch of the earth was spaded over, but the Golden 
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Apostles had not come out of it! The very hogboy could not 
find a trunk behind which to retreat while he watched and 
fleered and jeered at the mad diggers. At last the British peers 
and French nobleman decided to get out of it and cut their 
losses, and they cursed the snuffy savant heartily, wishing he had 
caught his dirty finger on a nail in that rusty tea-chest in the 
Tower of London, and had died of rapid blood-poisoning, ere 
ever he had planted that parchment on a trustful world. 

Then other Richmonds appeared in the field. A host of 
private speculators took up the hunt, and in 1880 the game 
was going merrily on ; deeper and deeper went the drills, until 
even the site of the poplar platform became matter of con- 
jecture. More than five million francs, at 9$d. each, have 
been swallowed up in the “‘ Chaos speculation,’’ as the Bretons 
of Saint Malo and Ille-et-Vilaine call it. In some places the 
hunters have dug down 200 feet till stopped by hard granite, 
in others a grey semi-liquid mud fills up the holes as fast as it is 
removed. In 1897 there was another spasm of hunting for 
Chaos. . . . The old monks prescribed “ virtue, self-abnegation, 
and personal disinterestedness ’’ as prior conditions for success 
in treasure-hunting. I, however, would suggest that, if the cache 
actually was made, the comte and the engineer may have rashly 
jumped to conclusions, since down in the Vendée and in other 
parts of the West French countryside are mystic groves, called 
holy ” or “ haunted,” which may date far back to the pre- 
Christian worship of Baal or other divinity by Gallic and perhaps 
pre-Gallic tribes. 

France, like Great Britain, holds underground the secret 
of many Roman caches left by the legions, insomuch that some 
ingenious antiquaries have wondered whether “ bank,” the 
word for a financial depository, has been derived from “ bank,”’ 
a mound of earth favoured by Roman quartermasters on the 
eve of a battle with the barbarians! The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
under date September 1753, tells us that : 


“Labourers found near the village of Flanque, close 
to Douay, two big earthenware vessels full of 300,000 
pieces of Roman coin, of twenty different Emperors and 
and Empresses, from Galienus to Constantine the Great. 
It is supposed to be cash of a paymaster of some legion, 
and hidden after a great defeat.” 


A peasant of the commune of the Vieux bourg, near Quentin, 
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Brittany, was digging under the stones of an old wall of an old, 
dilapidated Celtic ruin or temple, on March 21, 1832, when, 
says an old magazine : 


‘* He was in the hope of verifying a tradition that buried 
treasure was there hid. Under one of the largest blocks, 
in the centre of the Temené or lunar enclosure, he found 
twelve ornaments of the purest gold, finely preserved and 
of excellent workmanship, and worth more than £1000. 
There were torques (‘manakai’), Gaulish bracelets for 
arm, throat, and wrist, 4 ounces 8 dwt. each. M. Bohard, 
a respectable watchmaker of Rennes, bought the golden 
torques and offered them to various museums of France 
at little more than the price of gold. He had no offers, 
so the whole went into the melting-pot. The Gauls, in 
fighting the Romans, often wore gold torques round their 
necks in the leading ranks in battle. A Roman soldier 
who particularly distinguished himself in battle could ask 
the Emperor as a reward that he have one of these gold 
torques. A certain Dolabella did so : 

‘¢*< Imperator, torque me dona,’ said he, to the parsi- 
monious Augustus Cesar. That thrifty gentleman replied 
with calculated largesse: ‘ Malo te, civica donare’ (‘I'd 
rather give thee a civic crown ’). 

‘““It may be noted that, whereas the civic crown was 
worth scarce a teruntius (torque) of one hundred pounds’ 
weight, this peace-offering would have been cheap at 
six hundred sesterces. So Dolabella, the fighting legionary, 
never got his one hundred pounds of gold, which went to 
Rome to grace the divine Augustus’s triumph. 

‘““Qne of these gold bracelets was a closed ring which 
must have been cut off the wearer by severing his wrist, 
and two other bracelets had been battered with a sharp 
weapon. No skeletons were found in this enclosure, so it 
may be that the soldiers had buried these spoils there after 
a battle. Cesar states that great heaps of gold and loot 
were so laid up in the sacred enclosures, and severe punish- 
ment was meted out to buried-treasure hunters.” 


In 1848, labourers working on a railroad near Amiens 
found a leaden coffin of great thickness in which were two 
skeletons, one of a female, with a pair of gold ear-rings, a gold 
ring set with a carnelian, on which was engraved the figure of 
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a youth riding a goat, a pair of gold wire armille (rings), a 
circular medallion of glass, on which was stamped a profile of 
a human head, to which was attached a small gold ornament 
joined by a small gold ring. Lord Albert Conyngham, in a 
letter from his place at Ilsden said : 


‘The gold ornaments were taken by an individual who 
gave up the leaden coffin to the workmen, and a friend 
purchased for me these objects.”’ 


Which, of course, was very nice and generous to all parties ! 

There was a surprising amount of gold in France in classic 
times, just as there is to-day, in banks, and in the Pyrenean 
streams. Bar and placer gold abounded in Gaul, as in modern 
California or remote regions of Africa before the foundation 
of the Rand. Diodorus Siculus says gold, but not silver, was 
found in Gaul : 


“‘ Nature supplies it without the trouble and toil of 
smelting it. For the windings of the rivers, with many 
nooks and elbows, causing them to strike against banks at 
the feet of neighbouring mountains, break off large heaps 
of earth full of particles of gold. These the gold-seekers 
collect, and grind, and pound the lumps containing gold- 
dust. Next, washing out the earthy matter, they hand it 
over for fusion in the stoves. So they amass much gold, 
and both men and women use it for ornaments round their 
wrists and arms. They wear bracelets and armlets, and 
round their necks massive collars of fine gold, and they have, 
also, very handsome finger rings, and golden corselets.”’ 


Réaumur, of the thermometer, points out that the Rhine, 
Rhone, Garonne, and the Salat from the Pyrenees carry gold 
in suspension in their waters. Diodorus is careful to point out 
that “‘ None touch gold on the gods in the temples, although all 
the Celts are excessively fond of money.” 

Modern Toulouse, in the Pyrenean part of France, has a 
yarn of hidden treasure, dating to the time when Tolosa, with 
its temples and much gold and silver, was the capital of the 
Tectosages, “‘ cassock-covered folk,’”? who, by Strabo, are said 
to have joined with Brennus in a raid on Delphi, whence they 
brought back loot to the Cevennes country. On the way back, 
says Justin, plague attacked the bandits, who, by the advice of 
the augurs, cast the treasures into a lake to rout the murrain. 
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When the Romans came, they found 15,000 talents of gold and 
silver bullion hidden in the chapels and sacred lakes of the 
ra which Strabo says came not from Delphi but from Gaul 
itself . 


66 


. the country abounding in gold and the people 
superstitious, and not living expensively, they hid their 
treasures in many places, the lakes particularly being a 
hiding-place for gold and silver bullion. The Romans... . 
put up these lakes to auction, and many of the purchasers 
fished up solid masses of silver. In Tolosa, there was a 
sacred temple, held in awe by the folk of the surrounding 
country, and so loaded with riches and gifts which no one 
dared touch.” 


Just before the Roman legions entered Toulouse the natives 
had thrown most of their gold and silver in a lake near the town. 
Soon after the conquest, the Consul, Quintus Cervilius Czepio, 
drained the lake to salve the gold, but, in a year, it was spirited 
away from him, no one knows where, or in what place it had 
been cached. 

Switching on our treasure-hunter’s time machine to the 
years 1929-30, one gazes at some fascinating “close-ups” of 
cache-finding all over France. Monsieur Noel, a rabbit-skin 
buyer at Chalons-sur-Marne, made a safe-deposit of his garden, 
putting 40,000 francs in notes in a metal box. Alas, when he 
went to dig them up, he found the worm had got in and spoiled 
them, so he trotted along to the bank, hoping for an exchange ! 
Next, some person unknown shoved aside the ivy tendrils in a 
park at Tours and found two statues, temp. Louis XII., which 
he sold for two million francs (14d. a franc). Two workmen 
found two vases of great age on the land of the Alsace-Lorraine 
railroad, near Bouzonville, and sold them to a Metz dealer for 
£8. They proved to be Celtic bronze vases, of about 450 B.c., 
but, whereas the British Museum values them at more than £5000, 
Paris museums say they are of little worth. Thirdly, a too simple 
Breton peasant ploughed up a vase in his field at Locmaria- 
Guidal, and, as the contents did not bear the sign of Madame 
la République, his neighbours advised him to accept the offer 
of a passing tourist—“‘ 100 francs (14d. each) for dirty old coins.’ 
The gullible peasant let the bargainer take his pick, only to be 
assured, after his departure, that the “dirty old coins” were 
rare numismatic treasures of the early Christian era. 
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The police were called in to investigate another story of 
treasure-hunting in a chateau. A woman, living in Paris, let a 
seventeenth-century chateau, once occupied by Benedictine 
nuns, and standing in wide lawns and woods at Igoville, on the - 
Seine, near Pont de l’Arche. One day the son of the manu- 
facturer to whom the chateau had been let found in the library 
an old book indicating the site of a hidden treasure. He and 
the father began to dig in an underground passage, when the 
gardener came on the scene. Later, both gardener and his 
wife disappeared, and none knew where. The owner of the 
chateau was moved to make an inventory of the contents, when 
she found plate missing, and was horrified to find that graves 
had been opened and bodies stripped of their jewels. Right 
on the heels of this grim story, the treasure-hunting bogle was 
heard of at work among the vineyards of beautiful Saint Roman 
de Bellet, a troubadour sort of village, near Nice. In fact, 
legend saith that the barons of Bellet wandered far afield and 
returned with gold, much gold, particularly a Baroness de Bellet, 
who came back from Peru laden with large gold ingots. 

The baroness made a will, in which she said the ingots, 
melted down, were to be made into a pillow on which her head 
should lie in her coffin. So a corps of French gangsters hied 
themselves to the village of the chateau overlooking the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, their heart’s desire being to test 
the purity of the pillow, and perchance to notify the authorities 
of a better way to use such precious metal. Folks began to miss 
rabbits, fruit, and garden vegetables, and wines even went 
from cellars. A mysterious motor-car was heard a-nights, and 
the simple folk shut themselves in terror in their houses between 
sunset and sunrise. No one thought of communicating with 
the police till, one morning, the curé found the wall of the crypt 
of the chapel pierced, the vaults of the barons of Bellet entered, 
and the bones and coffins scattered all over the floor. The job 
had been long and hard, but of gold there was none. 

The people of Orchies, near Douai, were set all a-dithering 
or a-tittering at a story of hidden treasure in a field called the 
Maréchal de Logis. One day, in September 1930, a well-dressed 
German asked the farmer to sell him the field, but the farmer 
refused. Then the German obtained permission to dig for a 
treasure buried there in wartime by his father, a dead German 
colonel, who had left him a map indicating the treasure-cache. 
Unluckily, an essential clue in the shape of a tree had vanished 
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since the cache was made, nor have the efforts of dowsers, with 
their rods, found the hidden casket—so full of gold and jewels 
that only three men could lift it. We are not told what a German 
colonel on active service in wartime was doing with such a coffer, 
or whence he obtained the contents. 

The wicked hogboy of treasure-caches was grinning widely, 
a month or so later, when the Maire of the Commune of Cepoy 
and Monsieur Vieuxbled, a gamekeeper, faced each other in the 
Court of Appeal at Orléans and angrily contradicted each other 
about a little matter of an official treasure-hunt in connection 
with a dead miser’s effects. A comedy. of piquant errors—very 
unpleasant for the Maire—arose out of the death of this old 
miser, who was said to have hidden gold coins in a mattress. 
The Maire and gamekeeper had visited the dead miser’s cottage, 
and, on return, told the secretary at the mairie that they had 
not searched for the gold. The matter was forgotten, till, two 
years later, an opponent at an election told the Maire that he 
had better retire into private life, since a little matter about a 
miser’s hoard of gold, filched by official hunters, was going 
around. The Maire hotly denied the story, but he lost the 
election, and later was hauled before a court, on the order of 
the sub-Prefect, and fined and imprisoned. The poor man 
proved the charge to be false, and was cleared by the Public 
Prosecutor. 

More police work was found by the hogboy, when Rosita 
Martel, a fortune-teller, was sent to the cold, cold clink for 
telling two old ladies, for a-consideration, that hidden treasure 
existed on land they wished to buy. In the next episode, the 
hogboy made his bow before the footlights and winked broadly 
as he drew up the curtain on fifteen diviners with oscillating 
pendulums—all the old “‘ radio-active,”? occult bag of divining 
tricks—and a Monsieur Canon Legrand, who had reported the 
existence of a treasure of from two to five millions in gold coins, 
bars, sacred vessels, and a chapel altar of pure wrought gold, as 
well as gold chalices, once belonging to the Abbey of Cysoing, 
founded in the ninth century. 

As in so many of these stories of abbatial treasures, the 
‘* subterranean ” takes prominent place. The abbey of Cysoing 
is now a ruin; but in the old days the priests, many of them 
Irish, made underground tunnels stretching in all directions, 
with exits, miles away, in France or Belgium, the frontier being 
very near. One of these exits is said to be in the middle of a 
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field of beet, whose canny auld Belgian farmer wants a “ fifty- 
fifty’ arrangement before he will allow diggers to go to work. 
The farmer, by name Maes, happens to be burgomaster of 
Hertain, as well as owner of the land on which are the abbey 
ruins. Monsieur Maes told me, when I chatted with him in 
October 1931 : 


“* Monsieur, when, in 1793, the armée de la Convention 
nationale was said to be approaching from Paris, the monks 
fled into the tunnels, hid their treasure, and escaped. There 
have been numerous attempts to find the treasure, but 
no discovery has ever been made. Now and again some 
parts of the tunnels have fallen in, when we have found 
the skeletons of treasure-hunters who must have been trapped 
in landslides. The Abbé Legrand has a divining rod 
with which, for twenty days and more, he has followed 
above ground the lie of the tunnels running from Cysoing 
to Tournai. He has been helped by charts of the workings. 
Outside an inn in this place the rod shook and bent down, 
so the Abbé thinks he is hot on the scent, and will begin 
his excavations here. . . .” 


I watched fifteen diviners wander over the beet-field for 
many hours. All of them were in surprising agreement that 
the hidden treasure lay within a few yards of the spot predicted 
by the Abbé—that was, 36 feet under the surface in an 
area of some 6 yards square—and that a subterranean water- 
course followed the course of the tunnel. The latest information 
I have is that the Abbé has been called off by his superiors, and 
that the treasure still remains in the ground. 

That ever-green lost mystical treasure, the “‘ Holy Graal,”’ 
was again revived in 1930-31—this time at Marseilles, where 
a Monsieur Arnaud, a French engineer, assured his southern 
compatriots that the sacred golden chalice of the Arthurian 
legend and Knights of the Round Table was hidden in the 
ruins of the Chateau de Montsegur, near Foix, in the French 
Pyrenean country, where, seven hundred years ago, the Albigenses 
flourished along with the Inquisition. Said Monsieur Arnaud : 


** I have discovered a thick stone wall behind rocks, and 
this wall, I believe, hides the entrance to subterranean 
passages under the chateau. It will take a long time to 
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clear the ruins and force a way into the tunnel, but, when 
wedo,..!” | 


Italy ofthe Romans and Renaissance has its romances of lost 
and hidden treasures, found or not found. Our old fiddling 
friend Nero listened to a yarn poured into his ears by Cesellius 
Basus, a Carthaginian who had sailed to Rome for an audience. 
Said Cezsellius B. : 


‘““In my country there is a cave of immense depths, 
wherein is a vast hoard of gold probably hidden there by 
Dido, fleeing from Tyre to found Carthage.”’ 


The gold bug did his fell work, and Nero sent men to bring 
the treasure, and so confident was he that it would be found, 
that he spent good money, throwing it right and left—naturally, 
it was not really his own—on the strength of what was coming. 
It came! Basus, who seems to have chosen an ingenious method 
of committing suicide and damaging the enemy at the same 
time, dug up his land and other territory round about; while, 
says Tacitus: 


‘“ He was sure that this or that place was the promised 
cave, he was dogged not only by our own soldiers, but by 
the rustic population, who were egged on to excavate, till, 
at last, he threw off his infatuation, and expressing wonder 
that his dreams had never before been false . . . he escaped 
disgrace and danger by suicide.”’ 


The Emperor Trajan, at enormous trouble, diverted a river 
in Dacia to find treasure said to be hidden in the bed, but was 
disappointed. 

The Emperor Nerva, noblest of the race, had a letter from 
the father of Herodes Atticus : 


*** Oh, Emperor, I have found a great treasure in a house 
I have near the theatre, at Athens. What orders do you 
give ?’ 

Nerva : ‘ Use what you have found.’ 

Atticus : ° But it is too great to use.’ 

Nerva : ‘Why, then abuse it !’”’ 


None of your niggling petite bourgeoisie morality about this 
magnanimous Roman aristocrat ! 1 
1 Vide Philostratus, De Vitis Sophistarum. 
19 
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Says the Gentleman’s Magazine, on July 24, 1752 : 


“Rome: A Treasure has been found on the estate of 
Prince Pallavicini, at Passerano. A peasant, perceiving his 
plough to strike deeper than usual, stopt to view the hole, 
and found several pieces of gold in an urn which the plough 
had broke : upon which he left his work and spent two to 
three days carrying this to his house, but being in haste 
to put off the strange coin, the secret was blown. He 
told some neighbours how he came by it ; and other peasants, 
going to the spot, dug a little deeper, found more of the 
same coin, which is stampt with the effigy of the Emperor 
Justinian. The government ordered the peasant to be 
taken into custody as soon as they heard of the affair ; things 
found in this manner being the property of the strongest, 
according to custom, tho’ not according to equity.” 


The Popes of the Borgia family were eminent both in the matter 
of hiding their own treasures and sharing up other people’s hoards. 
For example, Pope Alexander VI. sent messengers to hunt for two 
coffers containing 20,000 ducats which a servant of Cardinal Zeno 
of Padua had hidden in a convent at Ancona. The same Pope 
had his spies who ferreted out where the cardinals had secreted 
their hoards, as in June 1501, when his Holiness took possession 
of all the hidden loot of the enormously wealthy Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforza, hidden in the cellars of another convent at Rome. So 
abundant was the booty, that the carts were four hours carrying 
the things into the Vatican. Then came the turn of his Holiness, 
when, on the night of his death, his son Cesar Borgia and his 
men-at-arms searched the Papal apartments for treasure, but 
overlooked two coffers brimming with precious stones and gold 
coin, which the cardinals subsequently found in a secret place.! 

The attention of the treasure-hunter recently switched over 
to the Mediterranean and its shores, where the enterprising 
Signor Benito Mussolini has salvaged the hulks of two ancient 
Roman galleons, long centuries ago sent to the bottom of Lake 
Nemi’s silver waters of Diana. No treasures of gold and silver 
or marble statuary were found at the bottom of Lake Nemi. 
All that was left of Caligula’s voluptuous floating palaces and 
dreams of beautiful women were two skeletons of rotting beams 
and planks which do not even answer that old-time riddle of the 


1 Vide Burckard’s Liber Notarum, t. ii. p. 286; Giuseppe Portigliotti’s The 
Bergias (Milano, 1925). — 
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archeologist—how did the topmost tier of the sextuple banks 
of rowers manage to ply their sweeps without jamming the 
others or having to labour at too long a pole? However, the 
Duce, who deserves to be complimented not sneered at for his 
courage in this undertaking, was more lucky when, in 1928, he 
bought from the heirs of the Prince of Spada the ancient Palazzo 
Spada, and found hidden in the cellars paintings, tapestries, 
damasks, statues, and other artistic treasures of great value 
which had been undisturbed for three hundred years. 

Not so lucky was the poor old peasant of Trent, Andrea 
Degasperi, aged sixty, out of work, and so poor that, one cold 
snowy night in December 1928, he broke up an ancient bedstead 
to serve for fire in an empty grate. He chopped off one of the 
legs and set fire to it. It was old and seasoned and soon burnt to 
ashes. He hugged himself over the hot ashes, and raked them 
over, when he saw two bits of metal. There were two more, and 
soon he had a hundred of them, burning his fingers badly. They 
had come from a zinc cylinder that had been hidden in the leg 
of the bedstead. Were they of any value ? 

Next morning Andrea went down town, and showed ninety- 
nine of the bits of metal to a man he knew. This rapscallion 
examined them very carefully, pronounced them to be worthless 
antique coins, and offered him lire to the value of £1, 7s. for 
the lot. 

“ Also,”’ said the smart gent, “‘ go back home and burn the 
rest of the bedstead, and I’ll buy any more coins you have.”’ 

Which Andrea did, till his chimneys were set afire; but 
found no more coins. A month later, the money all gone, 
Andrea thought he would sell the last com he had retained 
“just for luck.” An old gentleman who looked at this coin, 
said: ‘‘ My friend, where did you find this coin? It is an old 
Venetian gold ‘ducat worth at least £10.’ Andrea, realising he 
had been “ done,” went to the police, who sought high and low for 
the rapscallion who bought ninety-nine old gold Venetian ducats, 
worth £1500, for less than £2, and sold them to a goldsmith for 
£73. Both gentlemen would have earned the commendation of 
Samuel Smiles and of the old, old Manchester School. 

Another Italian countryman, digging his allotment in Naples 
in February 1930, turned up a rare Roman gold coin—“ aes 
semi-librati °’—minted in 286 B.c. ; while Signor Alcide Demerelli 
of Ventimiglia was taking down an old painting to repair the 
frame, when a shower of gold coins fell to the floor. They were 
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stamped with the image of Napoleon Bonaparte, were worth, 
at face value, £4000, and had been hidden in the frame to save 
them from thieves during the Bonapartist wars. Yet all this 
pales into utter insignificance before the amazing discovery made 
by an Italian professor in the “‘ Street of Abundance ”’ in old 
Pompeii in December 1930. Under the picks and spades of the 
nawvies in No. 4 house, there emerged from the cinders a treasure- 
chest full of gold bracelets, rings, jewels, thirteen gold and 
thirteen silver coins, gemmed necklaces, and a complete table 
service in solid silver. None can say how the chest came there. 
It was too carefully packed to have been thrust in by some 
unknown patrician terrified by the erupting volcanoes. 

Then, as the bells were ringing the old year out in Genoa, 
came the mysterious news that two treasure-hunters, a Savona 
merchant and a young professional man from Genoa, had beaten 
the hogboy of a treasure-cache. The merchant, hunting for a 
will in the town archives at Toulon, had found a document, 
dated 1814, signed by a brother of a Lieutenant Leonard, one of 
Napoleon’s officers, which gave the directions how to find in 
the Alps a buried hoard of gold and silver plate, looted from 
churches—tapestries, jewels, and many gold coins : 


‘“Go to a ruined chapel betweem Triora and Molini, 
in the Argentina mountains above Genoa, and you will 
find a rich treasure which we had no time to bring away.” 


The two Italians went to the place, which is about 3000 
feet up in the Alps, and dug out the loot, which had been sought 
for since 1830. Why somebody in Toulon had not succeeded 
long before in locating this hoard does not appear clear, unless the 
Italians had clues other than those cited in the will. 

A great treasure-hunt is presently expected to take place in 
the very bowels of Rome, when old Father Tiber is to have his 
watery inside burrowed into by the Greathead tunnel. borers and 
shields, making the new Roman underground railway. Quid- 
nuncs are already anticipating the discovery of the golden plate 
and seven-branched golden candlesticks sacked in Jerusalem 
and said to have been taken to Rome by Titus in a.p. 70. There 
are also great hoards of gold said to have been thrown into the 
Tiber when Alaric and the Goths stormed Rome. It may be ; 
but what is more likely is that either the treasure was never 
thrown into the water, or that salvors of a bygone aay have 
already anticipated the search. 
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Where are the four great vases, brimming with gold and silver 
coins, hidden 500 years ago under the walls of the Bentivoglia 
Palace near Bologna, Italy? ‘Tradition says the noble owner 
hid the urns under the foundations of four towers, but when 
a local shoemaker and a party of treasure-hunters dug under 
the towers in March 1930 not a coin turned up under the spades. 
Cynics, indeed, say that Giovanni II., the builder of the palace, 
secretly removed the urns of gold before the building was finished. 

One is also awaiting with interest, if not with great expecta- 
tions, to hear what happened when a party of English psychical 
investigators started to explore the Roman catacombs, in the 
summer of 1931, in order to find a large box filled with gold- 
bound books and gold chains buried by Saint Agnes—according 
to a medium who, in a vision, saw the burial of the gold box 
by a band of converts under the holy woman’s mystic eye. The 
medium even told how many paces should be stepped out to 
reach the cache, and went so far, one is told, as to indicate the rate 
of exchange payable in the case of the boodle found. A friend of 
the writer says, with a degree of levity we deprecate, that when the 
results were made known, as was actually promised, at Christmas 
1931, the ghost of Mr. Tibbs (vide Sketches by Boz) turned up at 
the séance in London, and was heard to say: “‘ Oh, Hagnes ! ”’ 

A party of engineers are now excavating on the summit of the 
Vaulion (4882 feet), one of the highest peaks in the Swiss Jura 
Mountains. They hope to find a cache of gold concealed in a 
grotto there. The hunt was started in consequence of the chance 
discovery of a map dated 1759, and the treasure-hunters are 
sure they will succeed in their efforts to find the hidden grotto, 
and they have been permitted by the Swiss cantonal authorities 
to continue the hunt for a year. 

About the same time as the diddling of the old gentleman 
of Trent, in 1928, a carpenter found under the joists of the 
floor in Taimbach Castle, Baden, a bottle containing 116 gold 
ducats of seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and a consular 
official at Warsaw, trying on the wooden leg of a dead man 
named Goldberg, touched a spring and revealed a cavity 
containing dollar bills worth £17,600, in vain searched for by 
Goldberg’s relatives in New York. 


1 A four-foot iron chest, worked with letters ‘‘ I.D.1.,’’ was, some time ago, 
fished up in the Thidle river, near Berne. It was crammed with gold pieces 
dating back to 1388, when a ship sank at the siege of the castle of Sire 
-Enguerrard IV. 
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Franz Lehar, the famous Austrian composer, recently bought 
an old country house near Buda-Pest, Hungary. One day, 
when the rooms were being redecorated, a workman accidentally 
touched a spring which revealed secret doors leading down to 
hidden chambers loaded with chests of gold and silver plate 
stamped with family arms. 

The former owner of the house went to law with Lehar to 
recover the treasure, but lost the action because the attorney 
negotiating the sale of the property had inserted a clause in 
the contract giving the composer all that was in the house. 
The housebreakers who, on pulling down an old house in Buda- 
Pest, found, in March 1931, a box in a wall containing a dried 
palm leaf inscribed with cabalistic characters, are said not to 
have appreciated their luck to the same extent as did other 
housebreakers who, a year before, found eight hundred silver 
coins, three centuries old, hidden in a wall at Sopron, Hungary. 
Then there was the aged washerwoman, Madame Martin 
Schulcsik, of Buda, who, looking for old bones among garbage, 
found a box full of much old silver money and fifty ancient gold 
coins. ‘Treasure-hunting in post-war Hungary seems, indeed, 
to be a popular occupation appealing to many classes. At 
Péstyén is an American millionairess, Mrs. Wally Wilde de 
Villareal, wife of an American mine ‘“ baron,’ who makes a 
hobby of treasure-hunting. She heard, in June 1931, that in 
the eighteenth century a highwayman, Jdéska Koczlan, hid, just 
before his capture, in 1751, a hoard of stolen gold and jewels in a 
secret cave in the rocks near the town. She has undertaken to 
locate the cache. She may turn her hand to Ungvar, in Czecho- 
Slovakia, where a woodman recently found under a tree an old 
document, dated 1715, telling where Stepan Nagy, a Hungarian 
nobleman, hid his cash and jewels. 

In the Balkan States even the Great War did not altogether 
stop the work of treasure-hunting, for, in 1918, a detachment of 
Bulgarian troops occupying South Serbia dug up seven old 
graves and removed gold masks of the Mycenean Age. Some- 
how, they missed looking in the eighth mound, and thus failed 
in obtaining golden sandals, masks, gloves, and other objects 
of far greater value. In February 19930 the folk of the Bulgarian 
town of Jamboli were feverishly hunting, searching for a great 
treasure cache reputed to contain gold and jewels looted from 
old Constantinople, and buried in the grounds by a long-dead 
Russian general, Diebich, who shot the ten Turks making the 
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cache. The bodies, in the old familiar way of pirates, are said to 
have been buried on top of the loot, and when, in 1930, ten 
human skeletons were found outside J amboli, somebody remem- 
bered the legend of the cache. 

A curiously similar yarn is told of a brigand pasha of Turkish 
origin, Ali Pasha, who employed ten men to make a subterranean 
cache, after which he murdered nine. The tenth man is alleged 
to have kept the plans and handed them down in his family, 
until, in May 1931, one heard that treasure-hunters had left 
Salonika for Janina, Turkey, to seek the cache near by which 
nine skeletons of slain men had just been found. 

A remarkable story of a romantic search by a man from 
Minnesota for the lost treasures of the old Serbian kings has 
been recently told by Sir Arthur Evans, the well-known arche- 
ologist in Crete and England. A Turkish sultan, Amurath, 
invaded Serbia in June 1389, and in his tent-was stabbed to 
death, in the abdomen, by Voivode Milosh Obilich, Prince of 
Knesz, son-in-law of old King Lazar of Serbia. In Belgrade, 
Serbia, in 1878, Sir Arthur Evans met a Serbian gentleman, 
Mr. Chedomil Miujatovich, who said that some years before 
he (M.) was visited by a man from Minnesota, U.S., searching 
for hidden treasure. The man called himself ‘ Lazar” and 
said he was the lineal descendant of the old family of Milosh 
Obilich, and descendant of the old Serbian kings. He brought 
with him documents, including an early sixteenth-century will, 
establishing his claim and giving details of the treasure cache. 
Mr. Obilich, who is an historical research worker, examined the 
treasure charts and concluded they were genuine. These charts 
seemed to have been taken over to America, in fairly recent 
times, by some forebear of the Minnesota claimant who emi- 
grated from the Hungarian Banat. 

The man was tall, well-built, and had fair hair and blue eyes 
with the typical old Serbian look. The treasures to- which the 
most important of the charts related had been in the possession of 
some near relative or descendant of Milosh Obilich. One plan 
said that part of the treasure belonged to Obilich himself, and 
another chart stated that the treasures included part of the regalia 
of the great Serbian czar, Dushan. This chart gave a careful de- 
scription of the place where the treasure was hidden in the pre- 
cincts of an ancient castle, and there was an actual plan attached. 
The record added that three chambers had been excavated in the 
rock, and that at the back of the innermost of these there was a 
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cell with a marble slab on which the treasure was deposited. All 
modern records of the old castle had vanished. Von Lazar, the 
man from Minnesota, wandered over the country for a year, carry- 
ing the papers with him, but found no treasure and eventually 
died of fever. The charts he had mysteriously vanished after 
his death. It may be noted the old Serbian chronicle of the 
monk Joseph Tronosats says the “dvor” (castle) of Prince 
Milosh Obilich was in Lipljan, in the centre of Kosovo, on the 
frontiers of Albania and Serbia, and was destroyed. 

Sir Arthur Evans says that these stolen papers gave rise to 
impudent forgeries by a Serbian goldsmith who, in 1873, 
pretended he had found the lost treasure of the old Serbian 
kings. This faker got hold of books about coins and numis- 
matology, and with their aid forged antiques. He co-operated 
with a gang of forgers who said they had also found the lost 
treasures. In New York there is said to be still living a man 
who declares he is Prince Lazar Greblianovitch, the family name 
of the last of the old Serbian kings. 

One of the few occupations of a lucrative character left in 
Soviet Russia to-day is that of treasure-hunting. Great hoards 
are said to have been buried by many of the Russian emigrés, 
and to unearth these buried treasures a Moscow department has 
a corps of “gold snifflers,” ten thousand of whom regularly 
search palaces, old houses, and woods and forests for caches. 
All hidden treasures, when found, must be surrendered to 
Soviet State officials. - These gold snifflers seem to have accom- 
panied, some months ago, the representatives of a Parisian 
syndicate of bankers, who tried to find the cache of ten million 
of gold coins and bar gold hidden in one of the wildest parts of 
Siberia when Admiral Kolchak and his army of White Guards 
were retreating along the Trans-Siberian railroad, pursued by 
the Bolshevik armies. It is known that Kolchak had secured 
possession of a great part of the gold reserve kept at Kazan in the 
days of the old Czarist Russia. When the Red armies advanced on 
that town, the treasures went on tour with Kolchak’s White Army. 

Besides the war chest, he carried many priceless jewels 
entrusted to him by wealthy Russian families of the old régime. 
Kolchak was captured and shot, and it is believed that, while 
most of the jewels were reclaimed by their owners, about ten 
millions of gold roubles were divided into four parts and hidden 
“somewhere in Siberia.” The treasure was forgotten until 
November 1929, when four persons went to Paris and had an 
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interview with four financiers, to whom they said: ‘‘ We know 
the spot where one-quarter of the treasure was hidden by Admiral 
Kolchak. It is worth more than two millions. We are willing 
to sell our share in it.” 

The financiers rejected the proposal, whereupon the four 
men went to a big French bank, whose directors were so im- 
pressed with the story that they made an agreement with the 
four. A commission was sent to Moscow to negotiate with the 
Russian Government about the digging-up of the hoard. It 
was said that when one hoard was found there would be revealed 
clues to the locations of other caches. 

There was a sequel to this affair, which illustrates the risks 
run by treasure-hunters in Russia to-day. A British ex-officer, 
said to be a former member of the Intelligence or Espionage 
Service, was mentioned in the Paris Tribunal of Commerce, in 
August 1931, as having played a leading réle in the hunt for the 
buried treasures of Admiral Kolchak. It was said that the 
U.S.S.R. promised 3 per cent. commission when the treasure 
was found, but when success was in sight the treasure-hunters 
had to fly for their lives, under the threat of death at the hands 
of the Tcheka, alias the O.G.P.U. After they had gone the 
Russian agents found the hoard, using the clues which had been 
furnished by the four men, one of whom is a British colonel, 
sent out by the French bank. The Russian who held the secret 
of the cache feared to venture into the lion’s jaws by returning 
to Soviet Russia. The treasure cache lay in the forest of Kazan, 
and is said to have consisted of gold and platinum belonging 
to the Russian State Bank, and valued at £3,600,000 when 
the White Army buried it in 1917. The Soviet authorities had 
vainly sought the hoard for twelve years. The four men alleged 
that armed Red Guards accompanied them on the search, and 
they heard that the plan of the Tcheka was to kill them once the 
loot had been unearthed. The Russian is said to have claimed 
£,664,000 compensation from the bank, and the other three men 
to have claimed commission from the Soviet Embassy in Paris. 

The “ gold noses,” as the Russian peasants call the snifflers, 
sniff about cellars and churchyards, in niche and wall, and 
what happens to those who find hidden gold and do not tell is 
shown in the episode of the discovery of a sack of gold, from 
the gold mines near Bodajbom, secreted by the flying White 
Army leader Jaschwill. Siberian peasants found this gold and 
fought over it, till the news reached the ears of the Russian 
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authorities, when it was confiscated and the Siberians sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. It must be recalled that a 
similar fate befell Silas Thomas and Willett, the latter a very 
“fly? driver at Hastings, who, in 1863, bought and sold and 
diddled a simple ploughman who found Gallo-Roman gold 
torques in a field at Mountfield, Sussex, England. Both men 
were sentenced to two years in Lewes gaol, but were released 
after one year’s imprisonment.! 

It may have been a sniffler who found five old masters in a 
rusty tin can buried in the earth near Moscow, and at least seven 
times as valuable as the gold crown encrusted with gems un- 
earthed, in April 1931, by a Georgian peasant ploughing a field 
near Tiflis, in the Caucasus. 

Somewhere in the strange labyrinth of underground passages 
under the Kremlin at Moscow are supposed to be hidden the 
great treasures accumulated by that Oriental despot, Czar Ivan 
the Terrible. This autocrat is said to have put out the eyes of 
the architect who constructed the maze, and for centuries all 
knowledge of the secret had vanished from human ken, when, 
in October 1929, Professor Steletsky, searching the archives of 
the Kremlin, unearthed a clue to the location of a hoard of gold 
and silver, rich jewels, valuable paintings, statuary, and other 
works of art, including a wonderful library of rare classical 
works forwarded to Moscow by the Grand Patriarch of the 
Byzantine Church at Constantinople. All the books are said to 
have been bound in massive ornamental gold plate, and only 
seven persons in the Czar’s immediate retinue knew the secret 
of the cache. Just before he died, so the story runs, the terrible 
Ivan had all the secret rooms walled up with the seven unfor- 
tunate persons inside—doubtless to form what the superstitious folk 
of the Orkneys call the “ hogboys,” to which spiritual personages 
I have made somewhat frequent reference in this chapter. 

Turkey has its legends of hidden treasures in subterranean 
places. Dr. Peter Heylin, in his Mikrokosmos (1629), tells us : 


‘Wee find that at the sack of Constantinople, there 
was discovered a masse of gold, silver, plate and jewels 
besides that which was hidden in the earth. For so the 
covetous citizens chose rather to imploy their wealth than 
afford any part of it to the Emperor, who, with teares in his 
eles, went from doore to doore, to beg and borrow money, 

1 Vide Leigh and Cave, Crown Cases Reserved, vol. i. 1861-65. 
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wherewith he might engage more souldiers for the defence 
of the towne.” 


In old Stamboul to-day there are persistent traditions that 
much treasure lies hidden underground. One day, about 1912, 
an old man came to an American in charge of excavation work 
on the site of a Turkish “‘ konak ” and asked for a private chat. 
The story is told by Mr. H. G. Dwight, who knows Constantinople 
better than many Londoners know London. The old man said 
he was an Armenian, and that his ancestors had been courtiers 
of the last Byzantine emperor, Constantine, who, in the days 
before the Turks, led by Mohammed the Conqueror, took 
Constantinople, ordered a cunning artificer to build a remarkable 
hall. In that hall golden lions guarded the throne of Solomon, 
made in imitation of the one described in the Book of Kings. 
On occasions of audiences of state, these lions rose to their feet, 
beat their tails on the floor, and roared, while golden birds in a tree 
behind the throne began to chirp and flutter in the golden boughs. 

Naturally, such an emperor would have much treasure to 
bury. The Armenian went on to say that in his family there was 
a tradition that the ground under the house then being excavated 
by the Americans held the clues to a treasure cache. 


“When you dig into the ground you will come to an 
iron door. When you open the door you will see stone 
steps. When you go down the steps you will come into 
a sort of room, and will find a passage leading under- 
ground in the direction of the Cathedral of St. Sophia, and 
in it gold, jewels, statues, and all manner of things that 
the emperor and his friends put there for safety in the last 
siege. I ask you only to give me half.” 


The American thought the Armenian was mad, and treated 
him accordingly. But the old man spent all his time around 
the house. One day the diggers uncovered a metal door lying 
horizontally in the earth. With some difficulty they managed to 
jack the door off the masonry in which the hinges were em- 
bedded, and below appeared a black void. Then the American 
became interested. When the workmen were out of the way, he 
and the Armenian went down to explore. They descended into 
the subterranean vault they expected. It was held up by marble 
pillars with a cross on the capitals ; but when they started to 
look for the passage they discovered that one end of the vault 
had been cut off by a wall of more recent date. That wall 
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belongs to the great building erected by the ill-fated valideh, 
Sultana Kyossem. When this princess-mother met her death 
by the strangulation of the bow-string in the harem of the old 
Seraglio of Stamboul, which happened after an intrigue of a 
rival odalisque, twenty chests of ducats and other treasure were 
found stored in the Valideh Han, as the building was called. 
One may ask,:as does Mr. Dwight: “‘ Did any of these ducats 
come from the vault the sultana’s workmen must have accidentally 
struck into in the seventeenth century ? ” 

Spain, the land of Hannibal’s mines, has its lost caches of 
treasure, said to date from the days of the Alhambra and the 
expulsion of the Moors from Granada ; but, however that may 
be, monastic hoards from time to time turn up, as in June 1931, 
when a heavy storm caused a partition to fall in the ruins of a 
Bernardine convent, and a hoard of money, valued at nearly 
£2000, came to light. Scattered all over the Basque country 
are fifty-feet high tumuli, or mounds, which the Basques, though 
they do not really believe in witches, call ‘‘ sorgineche ” (wizards’ 
hills), and assert that gold lies buried in them. The Sierra 
Morena, in Andalusia, has much lost treasure, for this was the 
region in which Hannibal mined for silver. There are the 
well-known Centenillo mines, worked for centuries by the 
Romans and then abandoned. Philip II. of Spain owned a 
rich mine here, and debated whether he should employ black 
men to work the mines, and, if so, how many black women would 
be needed for the men. In the eighteenth century, a rush of 
adventurers pegged out claims, and French hunters are said to 
have dug up many hidden hoards. About 1884 a German 
company came on the scene, and the principals had evidently 
read Pliny’s tale of Hannibal and his mines : 


*“ Most remarkable to say, that the shafts opened by 
Hannibal in the Spanish provinces are still worked, and 
named after the persons who first discovered them. One 
of these mines, now called Baebell (Baebelo), gave Hannibal 
three hundred pounds’ weight of silver a day. The 
mountain is already excavated for a distance of 1500 paces, 
and throughout the whole of this distance, there are water- 
bearers standing day and night, baling out the water in 
turns, regulated by the light of torches. . . .” 


Pliny wrote three hundred years after Hannibal had left 
Spain. The German company set to work to reopen the 
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mines to find some of the hidden silver they believed Hannibal 
had left behind him. They were guilty of the vandalism of 
knocking down an old castle on the site. A German engineer, 
who made a plan of the old fortress, wandered, one day in the 
year 1875, into a cottage where he saw an old woman busy 
washing her linen on a curious stone table. He gasped in 
amazement. The stone table was an ancient bas-relief depicting 
a gang of stalwart miners of the old Roman days of Baetica, 
going leisurely to their work eighteen hundred years ago. The 
picture, carved on red sandstone, had formed part of a framed 
representation 20 feet square, and showed a burly foreman 
carrying tongs and a bell, and, ahead of him, miners with picks 
and lamps. The old Spanish woman said she had picked it up 
near the old Roman mines at Palazuelos. In 1896, 181 silver 
Roman consular coins, well preserved, were picked up in a jar 
hidden in a waste-heap in front of an old adit. 

And the day of finds is not over! Labourers in a field in 
the province of Alemtejo, Portugal, dug up (in 1931) golden, 
gem-encrusted necklaces and bracelets, and a tiara of solid gold, 
weighing four pounds. The hoard is two thousand years old, 
and of great value. Not so fortunate were the two sailor sons 
of a widow at Sandefjord, a seaside resort of Norway, who dug 
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down into a high mound, where old folk said lights had been seen 
at nights, indicating that an old king was buried there. The 
mound was locally called ‘‘ Kong’s Hang,” but they found that 
thieves in a far-off day had taken away all the gold and jewels 
and left naught save the old timbers of a Viking ship, a copper 
kettle, belts and buttons, fishhooks, oars, a skull, bones, and 
confusion. Still, the hogboy does the right thing at times ; for 
did he not whisper into the sleeping ears of Mr. J. R. Petersen, a 
stony-broke farmer of Holbaek, Zealand, Denmark, in 1930: 
** Poor, are you? Well, don’t worry, there are tons of red, pure 
gold in your fields.”” The farmer dug and found red clay, and 
now has entered the building boom as a member of a brick- 
making syndicate, no doubt supplying British builders with 
“* British ” bricks sent by steam ferry to England. 

From the Bois de Vincennes comes a tale that three Antilles 
negroes have been seen by a Parisian journalist, at midnight, in 
September 1932, to alight from a motor-car, start a fire ina 
brazier in a clearing, and make weird Voodoo incantations in 
order to find treasure buried there by buccaneers centuries ago ! 
The poor blackies have been doing this for five years past, 
ending the ceremony by deep curses on the hogboy’s obduracy. 
At Burgos, Spain, there is a hunt on for the strong-box of the Cid 
hidden in the nave of the cathedral one thousand and more years 
ago, to which, no doubt, potent aid has been lent by the Spanish 
prisoner swindlers who have lately diddled Sussex farmers 
hoping to have something for next to nothing. Also, a London - 
firm has asked The Times, through the “ agony ”’ column, for 
information about the true owner of English bank notes found 
in a letter in which the Spanish censor had wrongly placed them. 
Italian navvies, breaking up a wall near Spezia, have found 
numerous English, French, Genoese, and Austrian coins, worth 
about 10,000 lire. The cache had been made in 1807 by a 
landowner who owned the house. The navvies filled their 
pockets, and by the time the Carabinieri came on the scene 
a crowd of villagers had made off with most of the gold. Other 
workers near Diano Marina, in the Riviera, dug up, under a 
house, 20 gold Napoleons and 37 silver coins of the eighteenth 
century. A Russian was, in June 1932, arrested by the Paris 
police, to whom he told a story of a spot in a Danubian forest 
where are cached iron cases brimming with jewels and millions 
of gold pieces, which he, as a bold privateer, in 1917, looted from 
a Russian ship in the Black Sea. 


Chapter Xill 


DIVING SIXTY-SIX FATHOMS FOR THE 
EGYPT’S GOLD 


NE evening in May, ten years ago, a P. & O. liner, the 
Egypt, outward bound from Tilbury Dock, was groping 
her way in blinding fog southward across the northern part 
of Davy Jones’s immemorial graveyard of treasure ships—the 
famous Bay of Biscay—when the wailing of steamers’ sirens 
and the hooting of invisible lightships’ fog-horns was punctuated 
by the sound of a dull but ominous crash. Twenty-two miles 
away the keeper of the lonely light of Arnhem heard the sound, 
and presently there came to him the tragic news that, just off 
the. Isle of Sein, the liner had collided with a French steamer 
and had gone to the bottom in forty minutes, taking with her 
eighty-seven persons. 

At this point off the Breton coast, the currents run exceed- 
ingly strong, so that the job of recovering the great treasure, 
representing about £839,000 in gold bars, and £230,000 in silver 
ingots—even if the divers could locate one wreck in this grave- 
yard of missing ships—seemed pretty hopeless even for the 
best equipped of modern wreckers and salvors. Yet there is no 
task so difficult but that, if the golden lure be powerful enough, 
some men will not risk their lives and fortunes in the attempt 
to break into Davy Jones’s marine deposit vaults. Hardly a 
year after the iron hulk of this 8000-ton liner—built to last for 
ages, like the armoured vaults of a national bank, as future 
salvors were to find to their cost—had settled down on the ooze 
and rubble 396 feet below the waves, when a Swedish captain, 
Hedbach, set to and located the site of the treasure wreck. Alas 
for such a gallant.attempt in dangerous waters sown with reefs 
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and wrecks, he found that salvage work on the Egypt was 
impracticable ! 

Three years passed, and in 1926 a second attempt was made 
by a wrecking company employing five German divers skilled 
in the latest technique, two of the divers having been previously 
engaged, in November 1925, in trying to find where the un- 
fortunate British submarine M1 had sunk with all her crew. 
They used an armoured diving-suit, swung by a boom from the 
side of the salvage vessel and lowered into the sea. The suit 
was fitted with an easy seat, and great artificial arms, with tongs 
at the ends, which enabled the diver to grip tools and pick up 
objects from the sea-bed. A mask fitted over his mouth, and he 
inhaled fresh air through one tube, while he breathed out used 
air and carbonic acid gas into an absorption chamber. He could 
thus come up from the bottom in only four minutes, against the 
usual fifty minutes to ascend from 41 fathoms, and avoid the 
fatal: ‘‘ bends *”—or the bubbling of nitrogen—due to the action 
of compressed air on the blood and tissues. The plan was to 
burn a way through the steel plates of the Egypt towards her 
bullion room. Two small French steamers spent six days in a 
continuous search of the sea-bed, but could not locate the wanted 
wreck, and, in August 1926, bad weather and powerful currents 
forced the French tug Jroise to return to port. 

They made a third attempt in 1928, found the wreck at a 
depth of 360 feet, examined her hull, and then decided they 
would have to wait till the following summer of 1929 before they 
could try to attack the steel flank of the sunken liner. | 

Now came on the scene the man who was destined to win 
in the long-drawn-out battle with Neptune and Davy Jones’s 
locker. 

*“ Only a few weeks after the sinking of the Egypt,” said 
this man (Mr. Peter Sandberg, a Swedish engineer) to me, 
in a recent chat, “‘ I was living in Kent, in the neighbourhood of 
Sir Percy Mackinnon of Lloyd’s Shipping Corporation, and other 
prominent underwriters : 


‘** I was sure the treasure could be raised, and a week or 
two after the Egypt had gone to the bottom of the sea, I 
went to Lloyd’s people and told them my plans. True, the 
treasure wreck lay at the depth of 400 feet, and the record 
for deep-sea diving at that date (1923) was held by a 
diver of the U.S. Navy, who, about 1916, had gone down to 
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U.S. submarine F.4, submerged at Honolulu in 300 feet 
of water. He nearly lost his life, but managed to attach 
hawsers to tow the submarine to port. But 200 feet was 
then held to be the limit. Exports said I was crazy, but 
Lloyd’s shared my confidence that I had the right plan with 
which to go to work.” 


Mr. Sandberg associated himself with the London Salvage 
Association, and when the Swedish company abandoned the 
adventure, the London Salvage Association contracted with a 
French concern, behind which was a well-known Parisian 
financier, to fish up the Egypt’s gold. The French company 
also threw in their hand, and were succeeded in the enterprise 
by a Genoese firm of salvors, ‘“ Societa Ricuperi Marittimi ”’ 
(‘‘ Sorima ’’), the operators of a small fleet of salvage steamers, 
who had some success in fishing up from the Mediterranean 
American locomotives and cars sent to the bottom in torpedoed 
steamers in 1918. The Sorima firm employs a number of 
experienced Italian divers who gained valuable deep-water 
knowledge when they fished up ivory and a safe from the 
torpedoed Belgian liner Elisabethville, lying at the depth of 
40 fathoms in a part of the Bay of Biscay about 120 miles S.E. 
of the wreck of the Egypt. 

The first task was to locate the wreck of the Egypt, about 
whose actual site there was considerable doubt. Two Italian 
salvage steamers, Artiglio ([.) and Rostro, were sent out from the 
landlocked harbour of Brest to search the waters in the presumed 
area, about 23 miles away. They had the latest gear, embody- 
ing up-to-date German high-compression diving devices and 
machinery, and the skilled men capable of putting it to the best 
use. There were also aboard a variety of mechanical grabs 
and grapples, cutters and boring tools, with explosives for 
blasting their way into the holds, lifting out the treasure and 
sending it safely to the surface. It must here be pointed out 
that, at the great depth at which the Egypt's hulk lies, the most 
powerful underwater lights at present known to electrical 
technicians have no great penetrative power, owing to the swirl 
of the currents and other factors which blur the illumination 
and dull it to a refulgence like an electric arc lamp seen through 
a London fog. The wreckers knew, or believed, that when the 
Egypt collided with the French steamer she was hit on the port 
side, abaft the funnels, and the divers thought they might find 
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her lying on her side. Later on it was to be proved that that 
inference was not quite correct. 

Day after day went by, June passed into July, and July 
dragged on to August—the available time for diving was rapidly 
running out—and the steamers were still dragging a steel hawser 
between them across the sea-bed, striking obstacles which proved 
to be only uncharted rock pinnacles, and not the longed-for 
wreck ! One anxious eye had to be kept on the barometer, and 
men stood by ready at any minute to signal the ascent of the 
divers when sudden changes in the fickle weather portended. 
Steam had to be kept up to run to port out of the reach of blinding 
fog and gales on a sea which seldom permits diving for more 
than three or four hours a day. There is never any real slack 
water when the tides ebb, since, in these waters, the tides swing 
round from point to point of the compass, whirling the diver 
around in wide circles away from the point originally marked 
by the drag at the end of the hawser let down from the salvage 
steamer. Moreover, even the drag itself is liable to shift its 
position, so great the force of the currents where Biscay meets the 
North Atlantic. 

The crew of the Artiglio set up an electro-magnetic equip- 
ment consisting of mammoth magnets which were intended to 
lift up section after section of the liner after the explosives had 
got to work. These magnets put the ships’ compasses out of 
action—why the Sorima directors had not foreseen this happen- 
ing and provided for it by the use of a gyro, or earth-induction 
compass, is hard to understand—and another ship had to be 
engaged to help in finding the wreck. 

Signor Quaglia, the director of the Sorima enterprise, told 
me that one of his skilled divers, Franceschi, stayed ninety 
minutes on the bed of the sea in his “‘ iron man” suit, which 
withstood, at the tremendous depth of 70 fathoms, a pressure 
of 12'4 atmospheres, equal to 186°8 pounds on each square inch 
of his armoured suit. He was swept round like a cork bobbing 
on the waves in a tideway, and could see only ten yards in front 
of his nose. The drag had hit something. Was it a rock or a 
wreck ? 

The year 1929 passed, and the Egypt had not been found by 
the Italians. Sceptics began to say: “‘ What did I tell you ? 
She has been washed away into the deeper water of the Atlantic, 
and they'll have to drag the ocean. Besides, with all those 
wrecks lying around in the Bay of Biscay, it will take them years 
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to find the hulk, even if it is still there, hidden under forests of 
weeds and shells and silt.’”” The repercussion ashore was felt 
in the “‘no pay no cure” terms of the salvors’ backers. Some 
underwriters, despairing of what seemed to be a desperate 
gamble, with the odds on Davy Jones’s locker, sold out their 
interest in the sunken treasure and cut their losses. 

Came the second summer of the Artiglio’s ‘‘ madness.” In 
June 1930, the Rostro and the Artigiio once more set out from 
Brest with their drags and electro-magnetic gear. Four other 
hulks were found, then, at last, the weighted chain struck another 
obstacle, at 66 fathoms—perhaps, the wreck! The first diver 
who went down was not sure if it were the Egypt. Tidal currents 
swirled around in murky water where a jungle of seaweed covered 
all that was visible. A week passed before Diver Bargellini, in 
his armoured suit, went quickly down to the seabed—he managed 
to seize a moment of comparatively slack water—and, after a 
few minutes, telephoned excitedly to the salvage steamer above 
to report that he could dimly make out the outlines of hydraulic 
derricks which he thought resembled those of the Egypt. 

Just as the tide was on the turn, another diver descended and 
confirmed the fact that the wreck had really been located. It 
was a dramatic moment in a search of years—the first round in 
the battle with Neptune and Davy Jones had been won. Yet, 
while the Time Spirit was still counting, that old and wily 
mariner caught hold of the ropes and stood up! He had not 
been knocked out ! 

A great cylindrical diving-bell gave the divers a “ close-up ” 
of the drowned liner, which was seen to be lying slightly aslant 
on her keel, her bows having been wrecked by the force of 
impact with the bottom. It was possible to see dimly, as in a 
badly blurred glass, the outlines of the hull and the deck, but the 
only dependable light was that which filtered down from the 
sun shining on the waters some 360 feet above. The powerful 
sweep of the currents swirling past the wreck clouded the illumina- 
tion of the undersea lamps, and as the divers looked, said Signor 
Quaglia to me, a large bed of fish spawn floated past and 
blanketed all around. Clad in diving-suits, the Artiglio’s men 
crawled along the slippery deck towards the smoke-stacks, and 
tested the liner’s derricks to find whether a line might be hitched 
to them in order to raise the captain’s safe, which lay near by, 
under the decks. - 

A diver was about to attach the last steel chain, when, on a 
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sudden, the lead came loose from his weighted feet, and, deprived 
of his ballast, he shot up to the surface, where he had to be 
unscrewed and extracted from his “iron pill-box.” In this 
interval, another diver laid the dynamite bombs and blew a 
hole in one of the decks, through which. he and others pene- 
trated to the captain’s cabin and found the safe, which was 
proved to contain little treasure. Exactly as in the case of the 
British Admiralty’s salvage of the millions of gold in the torpedoed 
liner Laurentic, the divers, in attaching the bombs, had to take. 
great care how they laid the bombs to blow holes in the walls of 
the cabins and the hard deck-planks. The explosions sent 
hundreds of dead and dying fish to the surface for fish dinner, 
as happened in Lough Swilly when the Racer was blowing 
concreted sand away from the bullion-boxes. 

Yet, it was now late in the year for successful diving, and, 
with winter coming on, the actual salvage of the gold had to be 
left until the next year, 1931, when the Italians would need to 
blow up parts of three decks in order to reach the underside of 
the lower deck where lay the strong-room and the gold. So 
the site of the Egypt was buoyed and the salvage steamers returned 
to Brest. 

I said above that villainous Davy Jones had not been counted 
out in this round of the fight. The sea-gods had resolved that a 
price—the usual price of human blood—would have to be paid 
for this impious attempt by mortals to snatch sea-gold out of 
Poseidon’s green halls. Not for nothing did the old Greek and 
Roman mariners who sailed the Mediterranean in their triremes 
and beaked galleys, two thousand and more years ago, re- 
present the god of the sea as delighting in the sacrificial gall 
of the victims, which tastes with the bitterness of sea-water ! 
On a grey December day in 1930 one of the Artiglio’s crack 
divers had fixed a demolition charge to a sunken munition hulk, 
under the waters of Biscay, when, at the touch of a contact 
switch on the deck of the salvage steamer, the Artiglto blew up 
and sent to Davy Jones, Diver Gianni and eleven other unfor- 
tunate men. Still, the work had to go on to its appointed end. 

Artiglio II. was on the scene in the next May 1931, and all 
that month, and right on through June, in the intervals of 
tempest, the. divers steadily blasted their way towards the bullion- 
room of the Egypt. Storms in August forced a return to port, 
by which time the Italians had reached the Egypt's second deck. 
Underneath lay the exciting goal—the desired strong-room 
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held to the hull by heavy steel girders and angle-irons, which 
the electric cutters, operated from the deck of the salvage 
steamer, had to sheer through, deck by deck, to reach. How 
were the divers to tackle the strong-room, once they had attained 
to it? 

At first they planned to attach cables to the strong-room 
which was calculated to weigh forty tons, link them to pontoons, 
and then, aided by the natural lift of the tides, float the strong- 
room bodily to the surface. Apparently, this grandiose project 
proved impracticable for it was not attempted. 

The gold seemed now within reach, and there appeared in 
certain quarters fantastic talk of seeking naval protection for 
the Ariiglio against modern pirates—this, in a waterway which 
is frequented by French warships coming in or out of the 
fortified port of Brest! At this time the leading Italian diver, 
Signor Raffaeli, had devised a novel piece of apparatus for 
clutching the gold from the interior of the strong-room and 
bringing it safely to the surface. He had it made in Germany, 
and it took the form of steel jaws with a metal covering-shield, 
somewhat like two African gourds or calabashes, hinged together, 
and automatically enclosing the whole in such a way that no 
coins or bars of gold might drop out as the grab was drawn to 
the surface. The steel jaws were to be lowered to the diver 
when he reached the gold, when he would set them over the 
boxes of bullion, and telephone to the salvors above to close the 
gourds, which they would do by touching an electric switch. 

The dramatic hunt for the sea-gold had now reached a 
thrilling stage. High explosives had smashed a way through 
the Egypt’s upper deck, which had collapsed on the main deck, 
and the new plan was to cut carefully through the shell, con- 
sisting of the steel plates of the strong-room, and avoid the use 
of such force as might blow a hole in the bottom of the strong- 
room and drop the precious contents on to the sea-bed, where 
they would be irretrievably lost in the ooze. 

Only one steel plate separated the salvors from their goal ! 
It was now the middle of August 1931, and the divers and their 
directors were discussing the problem of how to blast a way 
through the main deck of the hulk, when the weather broke. 
Strong currents and heavy seas forced the Artiglio to run for 
port and quit trying to solve the ticklish problem of blowing 
away the roof of the strong-room. 

Sorima’s divers had to be content with a glimpse which a 
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diver caught of a rivet on the steel wall. Their operations had 
been greatly helped by a scale-model of the Egypt, checked by 
blue prints from the builders of the liner. Hopes ran high, on 
October 27, 1931, when, with only three hours a day available 
for diving, the salvors set out from Brest, to “‘ blow the lid off the 
sardine-tin,’ as they said. Quaglia, the principal, spoke of 
this trip as being the last, but again he had reckoned without 
the artifices of Davy Jones, prince of wreckers. People waited 
feverishly on the quays of Brest, expecting the Italians home 
any day with the gold, and when the Ariiglio once more returned 
empty the Latin mercurial heart sank into its Gallic boots, as it 
so often did during the long night of the Great War. 

There was nothing to be done save wait for the diving 
season of 1932, and hope for better luck. 

Came the third and critical year of 1932, when, in the late 
spring, the plucky band of salvors steamed out again to brave 
the winds and waters of Biscay. The eyes of the whole world 
of treasure-hunters were on them, waiting for the news! But 
week after week went by and no news came, until the middle of 
June, when it was learnt that a way had at last been blasted into 
the bullion-room. The grab had gone down and had brought 
up tons of cartridges, sporting rifles, silks, and wads of rupee 
notes of the Indian state of Haidarabad. While the divers were 
still counting, sorting, and drying these notes, there came the 
disagreeable news that the treasurer of that Indian state had 
stated that those notes had long since been cancelled ; where- 
upon certain London newspapers alleged that certain folk 
were demanding redemption and threatening legal action to 
enforce valorisation. 

Everyone interested was asking: ‘“‘ Where on earth or in 
the sea is that gold?” True, bits of a marked box—which 
had contained bullion—had come up in the grab, but no smell 
of gold! The salvors had been informed on excellent authority 
that the Egypt's strong-room had been laden with 1089 gold 
Ingots in 122 cases, of a total weight of some 44 tons; thirty- 
seven boxes of gold sovereigns, valued at £164,979 ; and 43 tons 
of silver, consisting of 1229 bars, weighing each 65 pounds. 
Were the salvors to be made the sport of japing Davy Jones who 
had kept up his sleeve till the twelfth hour the last mocking card ? 
It was recalled that Sorima’s divers had vainly sought in the 
hulk of the liner Eltsabethville for a great chest of diamonds and 
rubies which, in fact, were not there. In this emergency, the 
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enterprising London Datly Mail came to the rescue of the bemused 
public, when it trailed down the man at Tilbury who had 
helped to lade the gold and silver into the Egypt when she sailed 
for the East from England. There was a solid block of silver, 
44 feet high, covering the floor of the bullion-room, he said, but 
the gold-boxes were stacked near the port door. The grab will 
slip along and fail to catch it, he added, consolingly. 

Fortunately for Signor Quaglia’s sense of humour, which 
was not tickled by these helpful and consoling suggestions, Fate 
turned kind and smiled on the brave. The divers had emptied 
the bullion-room of tons of junk, when, on June 23, 1932, 
Raffaeli went down to take a look at the bullion-room, and, 
returning a few minutes later, sent down a diver with orders 
to cut away a section of plating. The grab was lowered into 
the gap and tore away the steel, and the diver telephoned to the 
salvors above how and where to lower the automatic “‘ gourd ” 
to snatch the gold. The treasure had been hidden like the pearl 
in a dung-hill or the half-sovereign in the lining of a tramp’s 
greasy cap ! 

Twenty-six dripping, slimy gold ingots came up! They 
were sluiced with the ship’s hose-pipe till they glowed in the 
rare sunshine, while the enthusiastic Dagoes kissed and fervently 
embraced each other and ran up the Italian flag. By the evening 
of June 24, after a day of sunshine on a clear sea, 100 bars of 
gold and 4500 loose golden sovereigns had come up in the 
gourds at intervals of ten minutes, the divers staying down for 
‘two hours at a time. None of the silver had been brought up, . 
although it was said that it was lining the floor of the bullion- 
room. It was hoped that the claws of the automatic gourd 
would get to work on this solid mass of silver and tear a hole 
in which the grab could make an impression. Then, laden 
with bullion worth about £180,000, Artiglio I. steamed for 
Plymouth Sound, England, where the Admiralty Marshal placed 
her under arrest by nailing a writ to her mast. A former locator 
of the wreck, Captain Davy, of the French tug Jrotse, had put 
in a claim, hence the intervention of the Marshal. Lloyd’s 
agent secured the release of the gold, which was entrained for 
London, where, after lying ten years on the cold bed of the sea, 
it was deposited in the vaults of a firm of bullion brokers. 

While we congratulate the Sorima salvors on their well- 
earned success, and do not forget to extend our sympathy towards 
the unsuccessful pioneers of the earlier attempts, it must be said 
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that nothing to compare with this remarkable exploit has been 
seen since Captain Phips in the Rose and Crown king’s ship sailed 
up the Thames, in 1687, laden with the silver from the galleons 
of Hispaniola, or since the late Commodore Sir Frederic Young 
fished up £670,000 in specie from the wreck of the liner Oceana, 
off Eastbourne, Sussex. . 

So far as one knows, the Sorima salvors will receive about 
£625,000 as their reward, against which must be set the capital 
expenditure of some £100,000 on the work of salvage and cost 
of gear. The remainder of the treasure may go to the under- 
writers, who paid on a total loss when the Egypt sank. 

I asked the vice-president of the Sorima company what he 
intended to do now he had succeeded in the long and difficult 
quest for the Egypt’s bullion, I suggested an attempt on a certain 
rich galleon which, on the authority of British State records, still 
lies, and has lain since 1702, at the bottom of the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vigo, off the wild coast of Spanish Galicia. 

He replied : 


‘We are the salvage company who salvaged 8000 kilos 
of ivory from the Elisabethville liner, and several thousands 
of tons of material from the Washington, all from a depth of 
round about 100 metres. But we are not engaged in the 
salvage of the Spanish galleons in the Vigo Bay, as we 
studied the business thoroughly but found it not interesting 
for us.” 


Until the weather broke, in September 1932, the Ariiglio 
made four trips, recovering £180,000, £200,000, £185,000, and 
£90,000, the last amount being raised in five hours in good 
weather. 

An Italian friend tells me that, in August 1932, a syndicate 
of Greek, Italian, and Turkish salvors was formed to fish up 
from the waters of the Anatolian and Augean shores the treasures 
of the galleons of the Doges of Venice, sunk by the warships of 
the old sultans. Operations in the harbour of Rhodes are said 
to have revealed weapons and relics of the Crusaders, while 
picturesque hooked-nosed gentlemen have come forward revealing 
that they are the descendants of old-time Barbary and Turkish 
pirates, and know where are gold wrecks of old Venetian and 
Genoese galleons laden with gold and jewels from Ind. 

Greek sponge fishers say they have seen old treasure wrecks, 
and an Italian fisherman in the Bay of Salerno says he has netted 
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a life-size head of Apollo from an old classic wreck in the bay. 
The syndicate will pool one-half of all treasure found, and, in 
view of the absence of any strong tides, the Italian salvors say 
there will be no great difficulty in raising the gold—+f it can be 
found on the sea-bed ! 
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while seeking Inca treasure, 50, 


55. 

Panama, search for caches in, 136, 
146 ; Panama canal, early projects 
for, 146. 

Paraguay, lost treasures in, 70. 

Paris, modern finds in, 271 ; mystery 
of a subterrannean cache, 272; 
hoard of the Petits-Péres, 274; 
Negro incantations in the Bois de 
Vincennes, 302. 

PARKER, late Captain Hon. M., hunts 
for treasures in Jerusalem, 233-34. 

Peg Leg Mine, 203 and note. 

** Peje Chico,” treasure of, 58. 

Persia, lost caches in, 232. - 

Puiwip IT., of Spain, treasure hunt in 


Peru, 50. 

Phillippine Islands, caches in, 193, 
225, 

Puirs, Captain, after Sir William, 
salves treasure of Silver Shoals, 
152-55. 

Pirate money, rates of exchange of, 
151. 

PIZARRO AND ALMAGRO, conquista- 
dores, ban on descendants of, 142. 

Portugal, treasure finds in, 301. 

PREMPEH, King of Ashanti, lost 
treasures of, 263. 

Privateer, modern Russian’s story of, 
302. 

Propcers, Cecil H., explorer and 
treasure-hunter, 71 e¢ seq. 

Pryor Mountains (Montana), 204. 


Radio locators, 273. 

Ra-OvueEr, his scented treasure-cache, 
261-62. 

** Ready-Money Mortiboy,”’ a dupe, 


139. 

“‘ Register Ships ” of Spain, 30, 150. 

Ruopegs, Cecil, ‘‘ caches ” of, 266. 

Rhone, river, gold in, 284. 

Pa eses Peruvian gold tomb 
in, 2 
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ew aie Lewis, Merchant of London, 

146, 151, 192-93. 

Romans, eneent pay-chest found, 
282. 

Roman Emperors, finds of hidden 
treasures, 289. 

Rome, treasures in Tiber, 292 ; hunt 
in catacombs for hoard, 293. 
Vide ‘* Vatican.” 

Rooke, Sir George, plunders Vigo 
galleons, 29, 30, 31. 

Royal Navy, disgorges Vigo plunder, 
32; 33- 


Sacambaya (or Sacamhaja), treasure 
cache of, 63, 69 ¢¢ seq. 

Sacsahuaman. Vide ‘‘ Cuzco.” 

Sahara, hoards in deserts of, 262. 

St. Bart’s (West Indies), 160. 

St. Denis (old French royal tombs), 
mystery of the ‘“‘ silver apostles ”’ of, 
280. 

St. Jago de Vega (old Spanish Town, 
Jamaica), 160-61. 

Salvage Islands (Madeira), cache in, 


240. 

Se Miguel (island off California), 
cache in, 132. 

SANTOS, José, pirate, cache of, 239. 

Sequai, island in Seine, hiddei 
treasure of, 271. 

Serbia, kings of, their lost treasures, 
295-96. | | 

Seville, vast imports of gold into, 151. 

Siberia, hidden treasure-hunters of, 
228-29. 

Sierra de Nevada de Santa Marta, 
Indians who bury gold in strange 
rites in, 59 ; conquistadores recoil 
in terror in, 60. 

** Silver Shoals,” sunken galleons of, 
152, 155-56. 

SINNETT, Old Tom, pirate, cache of, 


242-44. 

Sicictons of Indians, found in 
treasure caches, 70. 

SMALET, John, sabotage at Tober- 
mory, 19. 

Solomon Islands, legends of buried 
treasure, 192. 

Soratu, mountain, lost Inca cache on, 


58. 

Sorima, Italian salvors, 35 

South Africa, treasure wrecks of, 35 
et seq. 

South Sea Islands, treasures on, 


249. 
Spanish Armada wrecks, 18 ¢é¢ seq. ; 
20; legends of, 27. 
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Spanish Council of West Indies, 


209. 
Spanish Main, pirate caches on 
islands in, 139 et seq. 
Spanish mines, lost, 205. 
Spotswoop, Alexander, British 
Governor of Virginia, hangs pirates, 


199. 

Spruce, Richard, Ph.D., on Inca 
caches, 52-54. 

Squier, U.S. Commissioner in Peru, 
on Peruvian mania for treasure- 
hunting, 65. 


Tell-el-Amarna, 
262. 

Television, for future salvors, 17. 

TemPp.Le, Robert (Chief Justice of 
British Honduras), on treasure 
trove, 160. 

THOMPSON, or THOMSON, “ Bug,” 
pirate, 193, 249. Vide also 
* Cocos.”” 

a lake, lost Inca treasure of, 

oO. 

Tobermory, mystery of, 19 et seg. ; list 
of salvors at, 24. 

TouLey, Jean, cinema actress and 
diver, finds buccaneers’ gold chest 
at bottom of Nassau harbour, 
Bahamas, 161. 

Torture of Spanish Armada casta- 
Ways, 21, 22. 

a oouss lost gold hoards of, 284- 


hoard found in, 


Tooke Louverture, alleged 
cache in Haiti, 1 ae 

Treasure chests, of Spanish origin, 
26; at Glenarm Castle, 26; of 
Armada _ galleon brought into 
Weymouth, 27 ; detachable ship’s 


treasure-chest, 167. 


INDEX 


Trinidade, Ilha da (Brazil), pirate 
caches of, 2309 et seq. 

Tristan d’Acunha, cache in, 246-48. 

Tubai (Polynesian Island), cache in, 


249. 
eee hoards of, 228. 


VALVERDE, Don Juan, finds Inca’s 
sae 50 et seqg.; Derrotero of. 
1-56. 
Vatican, treasure hunts in, 290. 
Venice, treasure wrecks of the Doges 
of (Anatolian and A‘gean Seas), 
312. 
VENTURINI, Signor, on salvage pro- 
spects at Vigo, 34. 
Vigo, Bay of, galleon wrecks, 28 
ugger letter on, 28; historical 
facts about, 28; list of salvors of, 


33-5- 
Virgin Islands, buccaneers’ strong- 
hold, 160. 


Wa..ace, Dr. Alfred Russel, on a 
Derrotero, 56. 

WiLLetr and Tuomas (Hastings), 
po ie for treasure-trove deal, 
29 


Wooden leg, receptacle for hidden 
treasure, in, 293. 

Wrecks of all nations treasure ships’ 
arranged topographically and 
chronologically, 163-90. 


Young Constitution, pirate ship, 252. 
Younc, late Sir Frederic, salves 
Oceana, 312. 


Zanzibar, pirate caches in islands 
near, 2409. 

** ZULMIRO,”” pirate, cache of, 240, 
246. 


